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CHAPTER III. 


ON THE RIVER. 





O imagine St. Bernard’s without its river would have been 

about as easy as to imagine the town without its colleges. In 
a strictly utilitarian sense the Lynn was nowhere. It brought no 
fish to speak of to the town. The railway had superseded the 
river as a highway ; besides, it was too far from its mouth, too 
narrow in some of its channels, too unequal in its depth and cur- 
rents, to admit of its bearing vessels of any considerable burden. 
It was a pleasure and play river, as so much in St. Bernard’s was 
pleasure and play at the first glance to a stranger. 

Now young Hugo Kennett was not a stoic any more than an 
ascetic, but with him pleasure and play were entirely subordinate 
to the serious business of life, work. It had not been his fortune 
to taste pleasure in any way, save sparingly and thriftily, while 
he had laboured at his studies, and borne, at an early age for such 
a burden, his share in the maintenance of a poor household on 
German soil. As for play, he had been left with so little time for 
it, that, as some one had conjectured rightly on the occasion of his 
lecture, an elaborate system of drill to which he had been under 
the necessity of submitting when he had proposed to settle in 
Germany had been his chief relaxation. It had served to develop 
his muscles, but it had also stiffened them and his carriage, and 
possibly his character in unison. 

It did not follow that Hugo had not enjoyed keenly the little 
that had fallen to his lot in the matter of pastime, but it was also 
true that its habitual absence had rendered him comparatively in- 
different to it. He could lead a studious, constantly occupied life, 
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a little ponderous more than a little monotonous, and relish it if 
ever young man could, asking few distractions or diversions; on 
the other hand, a life, or even the pretence at a life, all pleasure 
and play was abhorrent to him and despicable in his eyes. He 
accused St. Bernard’s of intolerable frivolity, as well as enervating, 
corrupting luxury, to which that of Capua was a joke. The St. 
Bernard’s lectures were huddled over in the morning, which, to be 
sure, necessitated the one virtue of rising at an hour that was 
not a disgrace, even in England. But after the morning hours 
scholars’ gowns and trencher hats vanished from the streets, un- 
less gowns and hats were seen in solitary examples on the shoulders 
and heads of men here and there wending their way, attended 
by flocks of gabbling women, perhaps, to deliver gratuitous lectures 
on subjects, the more occult and unpractical the better, to benches 
three-fourths destitute of male tenants. Hugo did not deny that 
there were other lectures—more strictly college property—given 
by able men at all hours of the day; but he fancied these were 
the exception and not the rule. What became of the rest of the 
men and the rest of the hours? Private reading and coaching, 
setting papers, sitting on examination papers, attending meetings 
with clerical names in order to settle points of etiquette rather 
than of discipline, managing the great affairs of great estates. 
But why could not all these things be done by burning the midnight 
oil and despatching business with the greatest simplicity, in the 
least roundabout pompous manner? demanded the intractable, 
unreasonable new-comer. The real answer to what became of the 
younger men and their time was the river, for the greater part of 
the seasons, since skating in winter replaced rowing in summer, 
the pack of hounds that was worked in the neighbourhood, cricket, 
tennis, billiards, rans up to town and back again, late dinners, 
a detestable, inferior, vulgarising theatre, second-rate concerts to 
an ear accustomed to German music, at certain times garden- 
parties, picnics, and balls without end. What was this but a life 
of pleasure and play, while the river was the principal factor in 
the enervating, debasing kind of existence. 

The very river, grey and sleepy where it was not alive with 
punts, canoes, cockles, racing boats, and an occasional steam launch 
—though the last, as bringing intrusive strangers, cockneys and 
others, into the privileged playground, was an offence to the 
aristocratically exclusive nostrils of St. Bernard’s—the river itself, 
content to saunter and sing on beneath its fringe of osiers, rushes, 
and long grass, was trivial and frivolous in Hugo Kennett’s 
eyes. The triviality and frivolity were not redeemed by the fact 
that it would rouse itself from its idle babbling occasionally to drown 
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a man with the relentless cruelty of the iron hand in the silken 
glove, which cannot afford to relax its grip and grant its victim a 
chance of escaping. 

Hugo thought of the rivers with which he had been familiar. 
He recalled their imposing volume of water rolling with set steady 
purpose to the sea, the rough sombre forest and rude country on 
either side, the market-boats with peasant buyers and sellers, the 
bona-fide travellers’ boats with bond-fide travellers, the great 
rafts steered by toiling men hundreds of miles, the air of bluff 
earnestness or of austere sternness about the whole. By contrast 
the Lynn was the most artificial, the lightest-headed of rivers. 

Hugo tried to turn his back upon the St. Bernard’s river, 
except for his daily bath and swim, since it had been part of his 
military education to learn to swim like a fish. He could row and 
steer also with a strong right hand and a clear, correct eye. But 
as to scientific training and all the tricks and exploits of the St. 
Bernard’s boating men, there was little more likelihood of Hugo’s 
winning for himself or his college crew one of those innumerable 
glittering silver cups which helped to awake his righteous wrath 
in the jewellers’ windows, or the model of a boat and a pair of orna- 
mental oars which would require a room set apart for their bene- 
fit, than there was of his riding the winning horse at the Derby. 

But where the river was concerned the very air he breathed 
and the gregarious instinct of human nature proved too much for 
Hugo Kennett. He could not stay away and scowl when all St. 
Bernard’s hurried to the river bank, for those college boat-races 
which awakened more general interest than any prize poem or 
prize essay, nay, than a newly published volume which would be 
a not unworthy supplement and companion to Grote, and would 
serve as a trustworthy aid to historical students for the next cen- 
tury or so, till fresh mines were dug and fresh discoveries made in 
the science of the life of the past. Hugo might have resisted 
the gay bunting, the brass band, the fluttering summer leaves, 
the smart dresses of the ladies; but he could not withstand what 
manly strength and skill and college honour were in the trial. 
He must go and gaze with the gazing multitude. He did more 
when the St. Elizabeth’s boat was in question. Why, when it 
came to that, even Tom Gage bestirred himself. True, Tom had 
been, at no distant day, not a champion rower—his deficiency in 
weight had prevented that—but a rower of finished elegance, 
though his connection with the river was now confined for the 
most part to his lying on his back with a Chinese umbrella over 
his head in the bow of some favoured boat. In this easy attitude 
he would reward the willing, grinning satellites pulling him by a 
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grotesque sally, a choice morsel of scholarship, a lazily ingenious, 
impossible paradox, a chapter from the last and most ghastly of 
the stories with which he was enthralling the public. But on the 
great day of the boat-race Tom was moved to walk along the tow- 
path by the help of his stick and a convenient arm, and to murmur 
a few oracular sentences on the result of the contest. 

Hugo Kennett tramped the road on his own account, splashed 
through the water with the most reckless lads there—only Hugo’s 
splashes were elephantine—where a rainfall had flooded the ground. 
He hastened his pace to the sling-trot of a heavy soldier, whose 
strength and wind will hold out till he has distanced all weaker, 
slighter competitors. He was betrayed into joining in the yelling 
chorus borne along by rushing feet, with sundry individual shouts 
of ‘ Well rowed, St. Elizabeth!’ and sonorous ‘ hochs,’ startling 
the hearers, though the new professor was not so far left to himself 
as to spring a rattle, or sound a horn, or ring a hand-bell. 

But when Hugo Kennett caught a glimpse of Mrs. Gage with 
her Doctor torn from his Virgil, and Petronella badly placed on 
the wrong side of a crowded barge, and craning their necks in vain 
to follow the fortunes of their college boat, he was the man who 
electrified the mob of mingled town and gown by leaping into a 
punt already overcrowded with freshmen, and either by his supe- 
riority in dignity or in stones’ weight capsized it on the spot. 
That was not much on the great day of the St. Bernard’s boat- 
races; one or two capsized boats formed a matter-of-course. In 
fact, the accident was supposed to be sometimes arranged before- 
hand, so as to figure in the light of one of the humours of the 
scene. The men in the water were wont to rise to the surface like 
so many water-dogs, strike out amidst the amusement instead 
of the alarm of the spectators, and, though the Lynn was not at 
that point either at its narrowest or its shallowest, to gain the 
shore and the swimmers’ respective boat-houses without difficulty. 
The spectacle was only a passing episode which lent variety to 
the arrow-like flights of the boats, in which young athletes were 
straining every muscle, with a bump for or against them as their 
reward. 

But here was a man not in flannels, not in his agile teens 
or first twenties, not at home with all the little reserves and 
caprices of the river, nicely overturned by his own blundering 
deed in the stream in the very course of the boats. 

Hugo lost his hat—that was all. He neither lost his life, nor 
his head, nor the object he had in view. He was close to his 
starting-point, but he did not turn and make for it, like the lads 
for whom he had procured an unexpected ducking.. He swam 
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across to the barge he had in his eye, to the side of it which had 
attracted his attention, and raising his head and shoulders, with 
the Lynn water dripping from his longish brown hair and beard and 
his coat, told the ladies whom he knew at what particular point 
the St. Elizabeth’s boat was cutting its way, and what boats were its 
companions behind and before. 

‘Oh! Mr. Kennett, you are too good. But why have you 
been so rash? There isno danger? I dare say not of drowning, 
but you will catch your death of cold; go at once to the boat- 
house,’ insisted Mrs. Gage, her maternal instincts uppermost. 

‘Oh, thanks, thanks, Mr. Kennett,’ cried Petronella gratefully, 
looking down upon him where he was already stiffening metaphor- 
ically, as he caught at the landing-rail and prepared to step on 
shore. ‘We are so glad to hear our boat is not farther back and 
is in such good company,’ she added eagerly. He smiled, gave a 
little nod as if he were sufficiently recompensed, and walked away 
like a huge, somewhat uncouth water-god in modern garments, 
without so much as shaking himself. 

Beneath the veneer of Hugo’s acquired German phlegm, 
which made him brusque and simple, there was hot English blood 
that did not admit of the deliberate reasoning, the economic 
weighing of whether the inducement was sufficient to warrant the 
action, such as would have been conspicuous in his former comrades. 

‘How very unconventional Professor Kennett is,’ exclaimed a 
bystander, an acquaintance of the Gages, in accents of unqualified 
disapproval. ‘ He seems to think that there is nothing to object 
to in his wet morning coat and his absurdly long hair in the 
condition of seaweed. He seems to think that these items are 
rather becoming than otherwise.’ 

‘I don’t believe he thought about them,’ said Petronella 
quickly ; ‘and is wet tweed worse than wet flannel ?’ 

If Hugo had been seduced into countenancing the boat-races, 
he was in still greater peril, after he had been tempted more than 
once to join a family party, of proselytism to the common devoted 
waiting on the river for all the best moments of the beautiful St. 
Bernard’s summer, when the rich soft scenery of the neighbour- 
hood was in its glory. These domestic adventurers, familiar with 
every nook, floated, paddled, and drifted down the well-known 
channel, landing at this haunt of roses, or that of strawberries 
and cream, or the other where water-lilies swung in hundreds. 
The seniors of the little company chatted cosily and harmoniously. 
The juniors were intense in their differences and their agreements. 
The children played at being men and women, gossiped like their 
elders, quarrelled and made it up again like their immediate 
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predecessors, pretended to fish, to row, to steer, laughed or cried 
till the afternoon wore on to evening and the evening stole on 
to night. Then the song of the latest bird was still. The talk 
and the chatter died out before a great enchanted silence, only 
broken by the stroke of an oar, the ripple of the water, the swish 
of a bat’s wing under the low-bending sympathetic moon and the 
far-away throbbing stars. 

Hugo Kennett did not care for picnics, with their stereotyped 
arrangements and mechanical gaiety. He was a poor hand at 
petits soins. He was incapable of the persiflage in which Tom 
Gage, with his flashes of repartee, his drollery and audacity, his very 
spoilt vanity and absurdity, reigned as a king surrounded by an 
admiring court. Hugo could neither mix claret-cup nor make 
a salad, though he could have compounded excellent coffee, fried 
a sausage, or a trout at a pinch. 

He was out of place and knew himself so, silent, awkward, and 
full of weariness of the whole affair, at one of these entertainments. 
He was voted a stick and a bore, and as the salary attached to his 
professorship was not high, and nobody suspected him of having 
any prospects worth speaking of in the background, in place of being 
in the utmost request like Tom Gage, Hugo Kennett was largely 
dropped out of these festivities of the season at St. Bernard’s. 

It was for this very reason that Mrs. Gage made a practice of 
inviting Professor Kennett to join her family parties on the river. 
She comprehended that he was under the process of ostracism, 
and, though she was shrewd enough on most points, she failed to 
understand that he was perfectly willing to be ostracised. 

His first hostess in St. Bernard’s took pity on the supposed 
loneliness of the young man—all the more so that, poor fellow! he 
was not particularly attractive, and so was not at all likely to prove 
a disturbing element in anybody’s justifiable calculations. Atthe 
same time he had his advantages. He looked ‘dour,’ as the 
Scotch say, but he was not really disobliging or cross-grained. 
He would row throughout the excursion and not seem to feel him- 
self put upon. He would carry Daisy when she was tired or sleepy, 
and the child was so contented and comfortable in his care that 
it was not necessary to take her nurse in the boat, which was cer- 
tainly a relief. Clarke was an excellent servant, but she got in 
the way, and was so stupid as to expect to be noticed and enter- 
tained ; whereas Mr. Kennett would sit or walk by the hour at 
Mrs. Gage’s side or at Petra’s, apparently quite satisfied with his 
share of such unceremonious fragments and crumbs of conversation 
as serve for a family party. 

Besides, Mrs. Gage, who had a genuine love of music, had 
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found out that Hugo could sing in his deep baritone Biirschen 
songs, which sounded well on the water, that tried Tom’s delicate 
tenor, and in connection with which the matron would on no 
account allow her daughter to risk her sweet soprano. _ The 
Biirschen songs served to amuse Jem and Phil, Molly and Mab, 
the boys joining lustily in the chorus. It was not a bad thing for 
either boys or girls to acquire even so much cheerful association 
with a foreign language distinct from the troubles of class-rooms 
and masters. 

To Dr. Gage, who was routed out of his study and stuck in 
the family boat whenever he seemed in need of fresh air and 
gentle exercise, all men were alike except those who were strongly 
addicted to Virgil. But dear Tom, whether from the attraction 
of reverses or because a little teasing was irresistible to him, and 
acted at once as a stimulant and a sedative after his mental exer- 
tions, certainly rather liked to have Mr. Kennett for an addition 
to the limited audience when he was at liberty from his throng 
of engagements to shine on what would have been otherwise only 
his people’s benighted sensibilities. Petra would have been 
friendly to any worthy human creature, and nobody could pretend 
that poor Professor Kennett was unworthy—on the contrary, he 
was meritorious and distinguished in his way. She had always 
really liked and defended him. She was driven to imagine, like 
her mother, that he must be lonely in his rooms in St. Elizabeth’s 
with no greater friends than they—the Gages—had drifted into 
being to him, and without any of his kindred within reach of him. 

What kindred had Mr. Kennett? Mrs. Gage was tempted 
to make the inquiry when the party had been together for a long 
afternoon, and he had started a heron and a water-rat for the 
gratification of the boys, pulled out brook-lime and queen of the 
meadow enough to satisfy the girls, and consented to wear the little 
one’s daisy-chain as an order of her creation round his straw hat. 
‘Have you little sisters of your own, Mr. Kennett, that help to 
make you patient with my Daisy?’ asked the lady. 

‘I have one sister, not very big,’ he said, with a half-smile, 
‘but bigger than my friend Daisy. Aennchen is just five years 
younger than I am.’ 

‘The difference between Tom and me,’ chimed in Petronella, 
in her pleasant voice, not frightened for a mocking gibe from Tom, 
who had requested to be put on shore to pick a posy, smoke a 
pipe, and meditate on his next composition in peace. 

‘ And I suppose she is staying to cheer your father and mother 
in Germany, while you clear up our ideas on ancient history here,’ 
said Mrs. Gage, with gracious interest. 
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‘We have no father and mother,’ said Hugo briefly; ‘my 
mother died while we were children, my father two years ago. 
Aennchen has never been out of the care of the lady with whom 
we boarded since I can remember.’ 

‘But she will come and see you, won’t she?’ suggested Mrs. 
Gage benignly. 

‘She is coming to join me for good and all this summer,’ he 
explained quietly. 

‘Then you are giving up your college rooms,’ said Mrs. Gage 
doubtfully. ‘Where will you find a house?’ 

‘I have taken one,’ said Hugo, with a suspicion of grimness 
in his directness, ‘in Monk Street.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gage, with a droop of the 
corners of her mouth. 

St. Bernard’s, in its university folk, was exceedingly particular 
with regard to the locality affected by its friends and acquaint- 
ances. There were places given over to town, and positively 
beyond the pale where the gown womankind’s visiting list was 
concerned. Monk Street, with its badly built, shabby-genteel 
little houses, each having a strip of front garden that contained 
a couple of mutilated, lopsided shrubs, a patch of mangy lily-of- 
the-valley, and an attempt at a bed of dropsical mignonette in 
the season, without an atom of individuality or privacy, was on 
the very verge of such tabooed districts. 

Then Mrs. Gage recollected to her comfort—for she felt it 
- would be difficult to drop a St. Elizabeth’s man whom she had in 
a fashion taken up—that an impecunious don and his wife had 
once sought refuge in Monk Street and had been still acknow- 
ledged by their brethren and sisters. She brightened up, and 
found spirit to give it as her opinion that a house in Monk Street 
might do for two young people to begin with. 

‘ And to end with,’ said Hugo, shrugging his shoulders, while 
that unworldly girl Petronella sat listening as placidly as if Monk 
Street were the St. Bernard’s Belgravia. 

‘But you will have no boat for yourselves in Monk Street,’ 
remonstrated Molly. Then the girl went on with candour sur- 
passing even that of the person addressed: ‘Nobody in Monk 
Street is able to keep a private boat, and you know you will want 
it, for when Miss Kennett comes there will not be room for you 
both in our boat.’ 

‘Molly, how your tongue runs away with you,’ protested her 
mother, reddening and forcing a laugh. ‘As if we were obliged 
to go out in a body! as if you and Mab could not be left at home 
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frequently with advantage to everybody. I have a great mind to 
try the experiment for the rest of the term.’ 

*I could not help it, mother,’ remonstrated Mab, and then 
was silent, in case, in the very act of self-defence, she should 
become the offender next. 

‘We shall be delighted to introduce your sister to the river, 
Mr. Kennett,’ said Mrs. Gage pointedly. 

Hugo bowed, and kept any incredulity he felt to himself, 
though there seemed a shade of ungraciousness in his subsequent 
remark. He did not suppose his sister would care for boating ; she 
had not been accustomed to it—she could not have found time. 

‘Is she so great a student?’ inquired Petronella with wide- 
eyed interest. 

‘Not a student at all,’ he answered, with a short laugh, ‘ unless 
at the Conservatoire, but she is a great ‘housekeeper;’ and 
Petronella opened her eyes wider. Then he explained that a 
steamboat trip now and then, with coffee at a country inn, had 
been the height of her acquaintance with a German river, unless 
when it was frozen and she had been at liberty to join the skaters. 
‘She and I must learn to do without these and a few more things, 
Miss Molly, before we are long settled in St. Bernard’s,’ he 
finished. 

‘But we have plenty of skating, if we have not steamboat 
trips and coffee in country inns,’ said Mrs. Gage. ‘You must 
not imply that St. Bernard’s is deficient in any earthly good,’ she 
chid him, rallying her forces. ‘When you have lived long enough 
here you will not think the place has a fault. You will be con- 
vinced it holds everything that the heart of man can desire.’ 

‘Does your son think so?’ he asked. 

She parried the question. ‘I am satisfied that Tom considers 
there’s no place like St. Bernard’s. It may be my maternal 
vanity that leads me to think his home is first with him; but” 
what spot on earth would suffice for Tom? He has one of those 
sensitive, highly strung temperaments which demand the most 
careful treatment. He enjoys with zest, and suffers with equal 
keenness. Ordinary scenes and persons—by ordinary I mean 
without that mysterious light “that never was on sea or land,” 
don’t you know, Mr. Kennett ?—soon pall upon Tom. It seems 
a pity,’ said Mrs. Gage regretfully, ‘but I fear it is inevitable 
that unusually gifted men should grow early blasé.’ 

‘I thought the Byronic réle was played out long ago,’ said 
Hugo with natural gruffness. 

‘I beg your pardon, mother —Petronella, who had been silent 
for a little time, suddenly spoke—‘ but I don’t believe Tom is any 
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more blasé than I am; only it amuses him to take the part. I 
don’t believe he enjoys or suffers more than other people; but he 
chooses to make such faces and utter such groans that everybody’s 
attention is called to his performance.’ 

‘ Ah, Petra, my love, you don’t quite understand your brother’s 
nature,’ replied Mrs. Gage, shaking her head and putting an end 
to the argument, as who would say, ‘ My daughter, you are wise 
as well as beautiful, but even you cannot sound the ne of your 
brother’s remarkable character.’ 

‘Mr. Kennett,’ Petronella said again, looking up brightly, ‘I 
am so pleased to hear your sister is coming this summer.’ 

‘Why, Miss Gage?’ He did not apologise for asking point- 
blank. 

‘Have you not heard that I am to be left all alone for several 
weeks? That is not the literal truth, of course; but really my 
mother is going with the younger children to the sea-side.’ 

‘And your brother ?’ 

‘Tom is a will-o’-the-wisp, who will be gone no one can guess 
where. But I have to stay with my father, who has got, as an 
immense favour, a loan of a wonderful annotated Virgil from a 
great Austrian collection.’ 

‘And the loan is too valuable to be either carried about or left 
behind,’ Hugo suggested. 

‘Yes. So my father is to employ his leisure to his heart’s 
content in looking over his borrowed treasure, and I am to look 
after him.’ 

‘It is very good of you, dear,’ said her mother gratefully. 

‘Oh, it will be very cosy,’ said Petronella cheerfully ; ‘for I do 
not believe there will be a soul left in St. Bernard’s that I know, 
except Aunt Lily, who is coming to do a little church architecture 
on her own account and, as my mother will tell you, to look after 
me. I shall have plenty of time to make your sister’s acquaint- 
ance and to get friends—that is, if she will let me,’ ended 
Petronella, not as a figure of speech, but expressing herself ac- 
cording to her incurable modesty. She had never known a young 
lady who was a great housekeeper before, and she was not sure 
whether Miss Kennett, with her weighty domestic concerns, would 
not consider her—Petronella Gage—beneath her attention. 

‘I can answer for her,’ said Hugo pratefally ; ; ‘only you are too 
good. Many thanks from her and me,’ he muttered indistinctly. 

‘It will be very nice for Petra to have a girl friend at hand 
when St. Bernard’s is forsaken,’ said Mrs. Gage graciously, 
speaking as if the university town were to become a Tadmor in 
the wilderness for the next month or two. 
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He believed in Petronella’s good-will and wish to be a friend 
to his sister, and to find a friend in her in return. He, too, was 
glad of the fortunate accident of Petronella Gage’s staying during 
the Long Vacation with her father in St. Bernard’s, for then he 
had a hope that the two girls would come together and pull 
together. The girls were not at all like, yet he could fancy them 
getting friends. He could imagine that in such favourable cir- 
cumstances Petronella’s unworldliness and humility would find a 
meeting-point in Aennchen’s sincerity and simplicity. 

At that moment Tom reappeared, rising up like a ghost from . 
behind a hawthorn bush, and making a lazy signal for the boat 
to stop and take him in at his convenience. Everything was 
changed. He had a volume of modern French plays with him, 
and he insisted on declaiming for the benefit of his fellow-voyagers 
—whom Kennett, Jem, and Phil, with one of the younger girls, 
alternately pulled along—the passages the spouter held most ad- 
mirable. At the same time he kept a good deal of the drama to 
himself, and he was not disturbed by the shuffling and scuffling 
of the unappreciative boys and girls while he aired pet fragments 
expressing the most cynical, all-pervading distrust of God and 
inan, the most inveterate war, half mournful, half splenetic, with 
life and Providence. When he was tired of his self-appropriated 
vocation of dulling the faith, breaking the spirit, and souring 
the temper of whoever would attend to him, he was guilty of 
telling one of the worst of his stories. He supplied details of 
such cold-blooded horror, sickening terror, and hideous inhumanity 
that the very boys’ jaws fell apart and came together again with a 
rattle, while they listened fascinated ; the younger girls hid their 
faces, Petronella grew all lily-white. Even Daisy, who caught 
the looks on the faces around her when she could not understand 
a word that was said, began to shriek with fright. This was more 
than Mrs. Gage could stand, though it was her eldest son who 
was the transgressor. 

‘Be quiet, Tom,’ she cried indignantly. ‘What can possess 
you? For shame! None of these boys and girls will sleep 
to-night.’ 

‘ Confound the fellow!’ growled Hugo, as he strolled home with 
his hands in his pockets, after escorting the Gages and helping 
to carry Daisy to their door. ‘ Picking his posies and entertaining 
us with his raw-head and bloody-bone tales. He reminds me of 
that other witty fellow last century, who united a passion for 
visiting little children in their nurseries with a conflicting passion 
for being present at all the beheadings and hangings near 
London.’ 
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CHaAPTer IV. 
AN ACT OF GRACE, 


RUNNING parallel with the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women, rampant in St. Bernard’s, was a gallant concession 
made by the men, not as a right, but as a favour. In stately 
halls and gardens, long devoted exclusively to the uses of the 
sterner sex, the flutter of privileged women’s gowns and the 
echo of feminine gossip and laughter were now to be met at 
set times. This relaxation of the masculine right of possession 
was done decorously and with dignified limitations. It was a 
measure altogether apart from permission to enter certain class- 
rooms and enrol themselves in certain lists of pupils, to read 
in certain libraries, to cram the few spare seats and find a pre- 
carious footing in order to listen to certain famous choirs, and 
to be allowed the use of this or that college tennis-ground when 
it was otherwise disengaged. The movement took the form of 
occasional exceptions from the ordinary routine—exceptions which 
were not for raw youth, but for mature manhood. To do mature 
manhood justice, it granted its favours impartially and becomingly. 
It showed no preference for the learned over the unlearned, but 
it gave honour where honour was due, in selecting the respon- 
sible and influential matron who ought at least to be sharing with 
her hosts more or less of the heat and burden of the day, rather 
than the blooming, inconsequent maiden, whose very light-hearted- 
ness might have had all the attraction of novelty in a guest at 
these academic festivals. When a stray girl was admitted among 
her superiors, her admission was generally a token of special 
interest exercised in some high quarter on her behalf. To many 
young girls, even among the girl graduates of St. Bernard’s, the 
compliment would not have been an unmixed pleasure. It would 
have partaken of the nature of an oppressive honour, for which a 
penalty of weariness, shyness, and timidity was to be paid, since 
girl-nature is girl-nature still, even in a university town of extreme 
culture and refinement, and there were a few girls left in St. 
Bernard’s whose very self-consciousness left them shy and timid. 

But Petronella Gage was not like other girls. She had figured 
more than once at these recherché banquets, when learned doctors, 
making a general application of the text that it is not good for 
man to be alone—always, urbanely entertained gracious ladies, 
It was understood that she enjoyed the proceedings, and that ‘ Sir 
Philip Sydney and Ben Jonson’s Countess of Pembroke,’ as an 
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enamoured and poetical undergraduate had once styled her, was 
not at all out of place in the demure revels. 

St. Amos’s College was conspicuous in this description of gaiety, 
and when its senior don, the manager of its ceremonies, was 
anxiously settling the details of such a banquet, he bethought 
him of the new professor of ancient history at St. Elizabeth’s, to 
whom he had been introduced, and dropped him a card. It was 
a somewhat reluctant and tardy piece of civility on the part of 
the bigwigs of one college towards the member of another, for 
no one expected Professor Kennett to be anything save a lumber- 
ing lay figure on such an occasion. With much more alacrity a 
similar invitation had been sent to the President of St. Clement’s. 
He had before now waived any obstacle of etiquette in connec- 
tion with the head of a house, and not only sat willingly at the table 
of strange dons, whose own head was disqualified by age and in- 
firmity from being present, but had greatly added to the success 
of the evening by his well-known geniality. 

Hugo Kennett put himself into evening dress, of which he 
was somewhat ashamed as he encountered the irreverent critical 
eyes of a score or two of lounging undergraduates in cricket or 
boating flannels on his way from St. Elizabeth’s to St. Amos’s. 
‘The gemman going out to dinner’ had chosen to decline the 
good offices of various hansom-cab drivers and to walk to his 
destination. 

He was in blissful ignorance-of what was to befall him. He 
only knew he had to accept a proffered courtesy from the Fellows 
of a neighbouring college, or be for ever dubbed the clown and 
churl he was sometimes tempted to believe himself. 

Arrived at the territories of his entertainers, Hugo passed the 
porter on duty, and crossed the quad commanded by the many 
windows on which the last rays of a summer’s sun were falling. 
The sunset lit up the grey stones, the gay flowers set in the 
boxes on the sills, the groups of young faces quizzically contem- 
plating the passers-by instead of poring over students’ books. 
He entered one of the long corridors and stared in perplexity, 
though he knew his way well enough, for there among white 
cassocks and trencher hats, stray sticks and straggling keys, hung 
scarlet shawls which had nothing to do with scarlet gowns that 
might have been a relic of cardinals, and opera cloaks which had 
not the smallest affinity to monks’ frocks, however transformed. 
The solution was near at hand. A well-trained functionary had 
only to usher Hugo into a low-roofed, cross-beamed room of goodly 
size, with every solace to the fastidious eye in the Persian carpet, 
the great round table, the easiest of easy chairs and couches; a 
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room which was a compromise between an apartment in an 
Elizabethan or Jacobean house still in occupation, and a salon 
in a high-class hotel. In this room, which was without the ghost 
of a book or the vestige of pen, ink, and paper, stood a semi- 
circle of grave and reverend signors in evening dress like Hugo. 
The said signors were not so grave and reverend as to be beyond 
the trimness of middle life, or even in one or two cases the spruce- 
ness—if they would ever have forgiven the old-fashioned word— 
of lingering youth within ten years of the age of Hugo Kennett 
and Tom Gage. In the centre of the semicircle, the observed 
of all observers, like royalty receiving homage, sat a group of 
ladies, conspicuous among them Mrs. Gage, in what may be called 
her well-bred buxomness, and Petronella in her classic and spiri- 
twelle beauty. 

Hugo Kennett was so taken aback that he did not so much as 
try to approach his acquaintances among the ladies or do more 
than exchange bows with them, though Mrs. Gage, in the height 
of her good-humour and general friendliness, would certainly have 
offered him her gloved fingers, and Petronella would have smiled 
upon him. 

Hugo Kennett fell as a matter of course into the background. 
He knew it was his own fault that he was not at home where not 
only everybody except himself was at ease, but where his host, 
multiplied into a dozen hosts, was, as Hugo expressed it, ‘ horribly 
civil.’ Already the senior don was moving briskly about, covertly 
consulting a card in hishand. Presently Professor Kennett found 
himself introduced in proper form to a tall, willow-like, simpering 
dowager, with a sweeping train and lace lappets which might have 
figured at one of the Queen’s drawing-rooms. She needed the 
imposing attributes. She was known among her more active- 
minded, strong-willed compeers as a ‘sweet woman,’ destitute of 
ideas, who never meant to do harm, though she often did a good 
deal without meaning it. But she might be safely sent in to 
dinner with the youngest, most unlicked cub of a scholar, walking 
nearly at the tail of the procession, without any danger of her 
resenting it. 

Hugo Kennett had not been so mad as to expect that 
Petronella Gage would fall to his share, but it was only natural 
that he should watch what became of her, and ascertain that she 
was preparing to walk out of the room after her mother with one 
of the younger Fellows. 

Mrs. Gage was beaming in advance by the side of a handsome 
man in the prime of life, with not more than a dash of grey in 
the dark waves of his hair, and not a sign either of portliness or 
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angularity in what in the last century would have been called ‘a 
fine presence.’ 

‘That is the President of St. Clement’s,’ murmured Hugo’s 
companion, whose comparative harmlessness did not by any 
means imply a turn for silence, as she mistook the speculation 
in his eyes. ‘He is, apart from his position, a charming acquisi- 
tion to any party. He has his obligations to his college, which 
he discharges admirably, anda multitude of engagements ; but he 
is so nice—forgive a lady’s word for men—that he can be had when 
one wants him almost as easily as if he were a nobody and a 
bore.’ 

Hugo signified that he had not been even for a short time 
resident in St. Bernard’s without having so illustrious a person as 
the President of St. Clement’s pointed out to him. 

‘Ah, then you know a model head of a house,’ said the lady 
effusively. ‘He lacks only one qualification, but I dare say,’ she 
added, with a meaning smile, ‘it will soon be supplied.’ 

Hugo did not gratify his partner for the hour by displaying 
any burning desire to be told what was the lack from which the 
admirable President was supposed to suffer. It told so lightly on 
his popularity that it might have seemed the defect worked the 
other way, and served to add lustre to his attractions. 

Hugo had not the leisure to be smitten with a terror, great to 
a man like him, lest his matron should prove not simply silly 
but frisky; he was engaged in watching the arrangement of the 
company at the dinner-table, by which Petronella, in spite of her 
unprivileged young ladyhood, was seated on the left hand of the 
President of St. Clement’s. 

‘Yes, it is quite out of order, like her going in to dinner 
before me,’ was the low-breathed comment of Hugo’s lady, who 
followed his eyés, but hardly his thoughts, and did not emulate 
the heavy young professor in the excellent gift of discretion. 
‘You see, the President is intimate with the Gages, and it is 
pardonable that his tastes should be considered—don’t you agree 
with me? On the two occasions that I have met him here at a 
ladies’ party the Gages have been among the company, and when 


I come to think of it, he has sat each time between mother and ~ 


daughter. It is just a little too marked—don’t you think? I 
must really speak to Mr. Cotterel,’ referring to the senior don, 
while she gently waved her lappets, made a chiding motion with 
her ostrich feather fan, and simpered worse than ever. ‘Now 
wouldn’t you say Miss Gage is a beautiful girl, Mr. Kennett? 
She is decidedly the belle of St. Bernard’s.’ 

Hugo murmured an inaudible opinion. It sounded like 
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desecration to him to have Petronella Gage, though he had 
never gauged his estimate of her, spoken of as ‘ the belle of St. 
Bernard’s.’ 

His desperate glumness had at last the coveted effect of 
driving the amiable Mrs. Birdwen back—first on her soup and 
fish, and then on her neighbour on the other side, though he 
happened, unfortunately, to be so deaf that she got only a vague 
‘ Just so,’ and ‘That was the way of it, was it?’ as an encourage- 
ment to her bland maundering. 

The table was unique in some of its details, including its 
quaint, massive old plate, though Hugo could not be said to recog- 
nise the fact. But he could see that the flowers in the hanging 
glory of laburnum, the scarlet splendour of geraniums, and the cool 
freshness of ferns were enough to vindicate the college bachelors’ 
dinner from being behind the advanced standard of taste of the 
most fastidious and artistic of matrons. 

The ladies’ dress, though restrained to dinner requirements, 
was, in Hugo’s eyes, accustomed to the homeliness of each old- 
fashioned German Frau Professorin, as resplendent as the blossoms 
of the flowers. Petronella Gage was all in white, but it was not the 
sober whiteness of a saint, though there was always a strain of 
saintliness which one could never wholly dissever from the girl 
in whatever dress she wore ; it was white, with the rich sheen of 
satin and the delicate flutter of lace, while the white rosebuds in 
her hair and bosom were the dainty treasures of the greenhouse, 
and not the hardy beauties of the garden. Hugo had been wont 
to inveigh against such foolish extravagance as idle waste and 
vain display; but he had not calculated on the dazzling im- 
pression it would produce on a novice to such aids to the 
toilet. 

Round the panelled walls of the dining-room hung such pic- 
tures of the founders and benefactors of St. Amos’s as had not found 
a place in the double rows in the great dining-hall, where, not- 
withstanding Hugo’s previous convictions of the ill-judged cor- 
rupting sumptuousness of the meals offered to undergraduates, 
the unimpaired appetite of youth was treated to less choice diet 
amidst less alluring surroundings. The spare pictures, though 
doubtless of less pictorial merit, were undeniably picturesque. 
Several were very old—almost indistinguishable in their blackness, 
from which wan faces with arched noses and peaked chins peered out 
disapprovingly. The painters of the day had been unable to keep 
out of their work a certain stiffness and starchedness of aspect which 
took easily the air of stern solemnity. It was especially so with 
the likenesses of a stout swarthy man in a burgher’s cap and a lean 
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bloodless-looking woman in aruff and pinners. These faces seemed 

to frown condemnation on the company below, and to protest, ‘ Was 
it for such prodigal feasting and worldly trifling as this that I 
secretly prompted the captains of my merchant ships to pursue 
the profitable trade of buccaneering?’ ‘ Was it for this that I 
pinched my widowed household and robbed my step-children ?’ 
Then the two voices spoke in concert in their denunciation, ‘ And 
was it for this that at the last to save our souls we two, who were so 
widely different and far removed from each other in life, united in 
helping to endow a college in which godless youths and their still 
more godless guides, who continue, however, to profit by our be- 
quests and number us among the college’s benefactors and bene- 
factresses, have long ceased so much as to mumble a prayer for 
our deliverance from purgatory ?’ 

Hugo, fresh from the ambling, discursive gossip of his com- 
panion, listened with tingling ears to the talk around him. Tom 
Gage could not have accused it of being shop talk. Certainly 
discussions on statutes and passes, moderations and any other 
academical questions of the hour, would have been out of place ina 
mixed assembly, but it struck Hugo Kennett that the conversation 
was of a peculiar character otherwise. There was a curious sort of 
gentle pastoralness tempering its profundity and acuteness. There 
was not a don, with the exception of one or two of the most ancient 
worthies, who, like Dr. Gage or Hugo Kennett, remained for the 

_most part mute as fishes, that did not appear as intimate with 
wild flowers and wild birds, as fond of little children, lambs, and 
doves, as Tom Gage represented himself, as the Scholar Gypsy had 
been in his poetic vagabondage. What would Porson or Erasmus 
or some of Hugo’s German professors have thought of such tastes ? 

The allusions to politics, to the government of the country, 
and the fate of measures which would affect the happiness or misery 
of millions were few and slight, and made with elaborate caution. 
It sounded as if the speakers shrank almost like women from 
approaching subjects which could be treated in grim earnest and 
might awaken the rougher passions of mankind ; or was the reti- 
cence an additional tribute to the presence of the ladies ? 

There was considerable talk of music, and of an original can- 
tata which had been lately given in St. Bernard’s, until Hugo was 
forced to conclude that the potent gownsmen with their woman- 
kind had been as highly gifted in the matter of musical ears and 
in opportunities to develop them as the men had been blessed—in 
excess of the women in this respect, with strong inclinations to 
primitive botany and natural history. Or was the musical talk of 
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St. Bernard’s in accordance with a slavish submission to the dogma 
that it is not ‘good form’ to be unacquainted with the higher 
order of music or indifferent to it ? 

English art in the first flush of the season was in favour. 
Everybody, barring Hugo, had gone up to town several times for the 
express purpose of visiting the galleries, and was sufficiently conver- 
sant with them to have the leading pictures at his or her finger ends. 
Notwithstanding this, it was decreed that the galleries were fall- 
ing off year by year, while a considerable quota of the company 
held them at all times not worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the Salon. Here spoke the section of St. Bernard’s 
society that pinned its faith to the French stage and the French 
schools of fiction and criticism, regarding every other as childishly 
ignorant and barbarous, much as the gowned speakers regarded 
their fellow-townsmen without gowns. Of course the rising stars 
at the opera-houses and the theatres had been seen and heard as a 
matter of duty, almost of business, quite as much as of pleasure. 

The references to foreign countries were so incessant in the 
mouths of periodical wanderers for six months out of the twelve, 
that Hugo Kennett had a feeling of table d’héte cosmopolitanism, 
all the more prominent that it was superficial rather than pro- 
found, instead of a sense of the atmosphere of an ancient conser- 
vative English University around him. 

There was not lacking the ordinary spice of tolerably good 
story-telling to set off the table-talk; but even the stories were 
not especially scholarly with a robust English scholarliness. It 
was as if the scholars blushed at the recollection of their par- 
ticular walk, and punctiliously avoided it in social life ; or, if they 
could not command their tongues, were silent after the fashion of 
Dr. Gage. To be sure this was the height of good breeding if 
Hugo had but been able to appreciate it, though it might be a 
trifle disappointing to a chiel among them takin’ notes. 

Undeniably the best speaker present was the President of St. 
Clement’s. He could wax well-nigh eloquent on 


The little speedwell’s darling blue, 


and Ebenezer Elliot’s pimpernel, on merry rogues of squirrels 
and magpies, on dainty fairies of dragon-flies and ladybirds, on 
Leighton’s flesh-tints and the texture of Alma Tadema’s marble, 
on the dying falls of arias. From his mouth the storied and 
strange names of Salamis and Vallombrosa, Sempach and 
Warsaw, the sandy desert of the East and the blue grass plains 
of the West, fell glibly, and sounded familiar as household words. 
He told with the greatest dexterity and neatness the most appro- 
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priate anecdotes. Like a genial gentleman, he dispersed the 
pearls of his conversation pretty generally, but he kept the tit- 
bits for his immediate companions, and rather for Petronella than 
for Mrs. Gage, who evidently did not disapprove of the solecism. 

Tom Gage was not there, yet suddenly there was a dead pause 
in the hum of voices in order to permit the description of a scene 
in a dissecting-room to be distinctly audible. Another gap allowed 
two speakers to come to the front and become masters of the ears 
of all present in a discussion on the supernatural, as it had been 
employed with weird power in a recent magazine story. 

‘Oh! I hope you don’t believe in ghosts,’ whispered Hugo's 
lady, with a quaver in her thin, sweet, treble voice. 

*I do not,’ said Hugo without hesitation. 

‘ But it is better to believe in ghosts than to believe in nothing, 
isn’t it?’ with a girlish qualm, lest her own unwillingness to 
_find faith in one department of the spiritual world should have a 
tendency to sap his faith in toto. 

‘My experience is rather the other way,’ he said. ‘It is more 
according to the old adage, ‘‘ Lucky in play, lucky in naught else.” 
I have been led to think that those who believe in modern ghosts 
do not, as a rule, believe in much more,’ he told her reassuringly. 

‘Oh! I am glad to hear it—I mean, of course, I am glad that 
disbelief in spirits—troublesome spirits, haunting houses and 
having secrets to reveal—does not point to infidelity.’ 

It sounded apropos to the ghost episode when, after the party 
had returned to the common room, and the gentlemen, no longer 
lingering over their wine or falling into the snare of talking 
shop when left to themselves, joined the ladies and sipped tea 
in their fellowship, the deep tone of a great bell suddenly clashed 
and clanged above the subdued clatter and chatter. 

‘It is only the bell for prayers,’ somebody remarked casually, 
and as a matter of course nobody stirred. But Petronella Gage 
raised her head and sat evidently listening, while a look peculiar to 
her came into her dark eyes. 

Hugo Kennett, for all his accredited matter-of-factness and 
dulness, had a comprehension of what these eyes were seeing— 
not the present company, not a confused medley of ordinary 
choristers, officiating clergymen, and hurrying lads, the great 
bulk of whom had no association with evening prayers except as 
amore or less irksome college ceremony. That was not what 
Petronella saw. She gazed on a long and endless line, beginning 
with cowled monks and their neophytes, in which, every now and 
then, there flashed out a face of man or boy which had become 
immortal—a face of martyr or poet, great scholar or great soldier, 
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or ruler of his kind in some lower but still wider field. Would 
there ever be another martyr in St. Bernard’s, or were there 
martyrs there still, leading lives of which the world was not worthy 
in lowly obscurity ? There were great scholars to this day hiding 
their scholarship under a modest veil. Embryo poets, patriots, 
statesmen would never cease from one of the nursing grounds of 
the natural heads of the people. Surely, in the name of their 
Divine Master, martyrs would never fail ? 

No, an evening at St. Amos’s could not be the same as an 
ordinary dinner party to a girl like Petronella Gage, and one man 
there wondered whether she were content with its ordinary cul- 
tured agreeable standard, to which the President of St. Clement’s 
had approached as near as Hugo Kennett had stood far apart 
from it. 


(To be continued.) 





he Hailstone Competition, 


To dwell at any length on the youth and early struggles of 
Felix Hailstone would be both an unnecessary and an uninteresting 
act. As the writer of fiction, the voluminous, untiring, dull, and 
middle-aged writer of fiction, he claims our attention; and with 
the exception, therefore, of some immediately following bio- 
graphical sentences, this narrative will be devoted to him in that 
capacity. 

Probably his direst enemy could not devise any more fatal 
gift for a young, aspiring, and promising author than sudden suc- 
cession to half a million of money; but in Mr. Hailstone’s case, 
the unexpected possession of a sum but little smaller than that 
mentioned proved no deadly stumbling-block to labour. He was 
young at the time, and aspiring, but not promising—far from 
promising—and to him money meant the sole likely or possible 
means of ever seeing his thoughts in any other garment than that 
of his own handwriting. A magnificent incentive, therefore, was 
our friend’s half-million. He loved the trade of novelist, as no 
one so indifferently furnished for it ever did before, and from the 
days of his monetary prosperity, all that which publishers had 
refused to publish, all that which editors had shuddered at, ap- 
peared in what form the author pleased—and he chose the most 
handsome form—at his own expense. Hailstone rubbed bindings 
with all the most popular wares in the market. Such experience 
as money could buy Felix bought. He interested himself in 
literary companies, took sub-editorships on decaying journals, 
lost large sums, and, finally, himself floated an illustrated monthly 
magazine after a scheme of his own evolution. The word ‘float,’ 
however, as having more than a suggestion of buoyancy or specific 
lightness about it, must be deemed ill-chosen when treating of 
any such periodical as ‘The Torch.’ The first number of this 
trifle would have anchored the ‘Great Eastern’ in a gale. Hail- 
stone himself contributed two-thirds of the initial venture, which, 
thus handicapped, spluttered to the extent of a three-copy circu- 
lation and expired. 

The ordinary railway novel—with a sensational picture of 
somebody doing nothing on the outside—was, for a period of ten 
years, our author’s main method of keeping himself before the 
public, and his next undertaking of importance appears to have 
been a society journal, Engaging for this a literary man who 
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understood the distribution of prize watches by coupon, the value 
of puzzles, competitions, and so forth—matters which, in these days 
when everybody reads, are essential to the existence of a new 
social weekly—Mr. Hailstone produced, in winter time, on paper 
well calculated to light fires, his periodical. It ran till the 
weather grew warmer, and Felix always reckoned the effort among 
his successes. 

With a bound we now come to the days of the ‘ Shocker ’—the 
‘shilling shocker.’ Our author gloried in this new departure. 
He burst upon the public with flashes of lightning on his covers ; 
he tempted the elect with insidious titles and enigmatical pic- 
tures; he crept into men’s hearts by printing every chapter of his 
lucubrations on paper of a different colour; he displayed, in fine, 
more ingenuity than his best friends had ever credited him with ; 
and some went so far as to foretell that he might yet gain the 
public ear. 

In justice to Mr. Hailstone we may here say, once and for all, 
that he had admirers, though unfortunately of a class who dis- 
counted their approval and admiration. He was a man of wealth, 
be it remembered, and, as such, gave a vast deal of occupation to 
that large community of feeble folks who spend their time in de- 
vising methods for creeping to rich men’s pockets. These people 
not only found good and much of moral instruction in Felix’s 
works, but generally took the liberty of mentioning it, together 
with other irrelevant facts. Some of his readers had large 
families, Hailstone discovered; some, only one arm; some, a 
stroke ; one wrote with the water he washed in because ink could 
not be purchased without money; one admirer was not far from 
death, another from starving. Our author’s writings on an empty 
stomach, by-the-by, must, humanly speaking, have meant years off 
a man’s life. 

Mr. Hailstone, however, was blessed with common sense in 
large quantities, a fact accounting in some measure, péssibly, for 
his lack of success in fiction. He perfectly well knew that his 
books were not largely read, and determined to break new ground 
and tempt Fortune with something historical. A novel the book 
should be in name, and in name only, he decided.. People might 
read the coming volume for plot if they chose; but, as a teacher, 
as a crystallised epitome of a bygone era, the book must live: that, 
Mr. Hailstone was determined. Condescending to no casuistical 
questions as to what really does or does not constitute the past, 
Felix boldly put the matter beyond all dispute and laid his plot 
in the year 1870. Then he read up the period, let his pen dry, 
and lived, for the space of a month, amongst books other than his 
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own. After which course of study, ordering in ink as another 
man might order in table ale, the author wrote twelve hours six 
days a week, and corrected for the press upon the seventh. 

With the production of this ponderous and historically accurate 
work we bring Felix to the most important period of his whole 
life: that in which the ‘ Hailstone Competition ’ first entered his 
mind, and from which this narrative properly has its being. 

Mr. Hailstone was fifty years of age, and had written hard 
upon twice that number of novels, when one day, in his morning 
newspaper, he chanced to see an advertisement, of which the sub- 
stance was as follows :— 

Three prizes of small value were offered for the longest lists of 
characters from the fiction of Thackeray. What measure of suc- 
cess attended this speculation is not generally known; but he or 
she who devised this competition has, without question, a very 
considerable claim on Mr. Hailstone, and may, indeed, long since 
have pushed it. 

Felix read and ruminated; then a great thought spread its 
light over his face, and terrific possibilities entered his mind. 
Advertisement both bold and subtle he had tried and tried again, 
but nothing calculated to carry his name all over the world, and 
certainly nothing in the slightest degree likely to raise uni- 
versal interest in his writings. Now, however, both these much- 
desired consummations appeared within measurable distance of 
fulfilment. Substitute, if you please, Mr: Hailstone’s name for 
that of the great novelist already mentioned, enormously increase 
the sums of money to be offered as prizes, and you see our friend’s 
scheme in a nutshell. 

Now Thackeray has a mere trifle of some three thousand 
characters in his works of fiction, but this number sinks into 
nothingness when compared with Hailstone’s creations. From 
the moment when, at seven years of age, his youthful mind 
saturated in nursery fable, little Felix, with much inking of 
fingers, scrawled something which a proud father caused to be 
printed verbatim, to the days we now treat of, the writer’s figments 
had numerically increased with years; until on the most modest 
computation, some six thousand of impossibly dull men, women, 
and children owed their existence to his tireless energy and 
brains. 

Mr. Hailstone, his idea once perfected, came to business with 
the utmost promptitude. During the following month—June, 
1885—his announcements appeared wherever the English tongue 
was spoken. In London he rented an office and engaged a staff 
competent to deal with the mass of work so big a business would 
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entail. His advertisement itself, as being unique amongst the 
curiosities of literature, we here transcribe :— 


‘ FELIX HAILSTONE will give the sums of TEN THOUSAND, FIVE 
THOUSAND, and ONE THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING, respectively, for 
the three most complete lists of characters to be found in his 
works of fiction. All lists must be at “ The Hailstone Competition ° 
Office,” King William Street, London, E.C., before 12 o’clock P.M. 
on 3lst December, 1885. 

‘Intending Competitors would do well to notice the following 
most important fact :— 

‘Mr. Hailstone’s new novels will appear monthly and will all 
be included in the competition up to September next. By this 
arrangement every English-speaking Nation and Colony will enjoy 
equal chances of success with the United Kingdom. 

‘ Any inquiries or communications addressed to “‘ The Office,” 
as above, will receive immediate attention. Bankers: Messrs, 
Misery & Iron, London. 


‘There is no entrance-fee of any kind.’ 


From the first Mr. Hailstone’s undertaking assumed gigantic 
proportions, and the interest occasioned by his manifesto, as soon 
as its genuineness and solidity were put beyond question, appeared 
very considerable indeed. 

Ninety-three English publishers were upon our author’s track 
immediately, and double that number of American ones also busied 
themselves—not with Hailstone, but his writings. Though he 
made no money in America, however, Felix came fairly well out 
of much piracy and tribulation ; for, amidst reproductions, reviews, 
and reproaches, he was read, and the laws of international copy- 
right, for once, played an author’s game in spite of himself. 

At home, matters fell out differently: Hailstone became a 
notable man; a good deal was written of him and his books; 
these latter suddenly acquired extrinsic value, and the English 
rights of reproducing them were paid for in sums of three figures. 

New editions of Hailstone became the order of the day, and 
hardly a man or woman, though he or she might have no intention 
of actually participating in the coming contest, but bought one at 
least, of the now celebrated novels. 

Then was ‘The Torch’ re-lighted; then did the ‘shockers’ 
pile themselves feet high on the book-stalls, and the historic tome 
extend its ponderous form; for thousands of eager brains were 
devoting themselves to Hailstone and all his works. 

Certain novels—perhaps ten in all—their author refused to 
re-publish, thereby giving rise to much excitement, much despair, 
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amongst those who could not procure the works in question, much 
jubilation amongst those who did. 

Literary papers, amidst their chronicles of rare book-finds, im- 
minent sales of scarce publications, and so forth, would contain 
such items of news as the following :— 

‘Mr. Jones, of Peckham Rye, was fortunate enough on Friday 
last to discover in a cupboard, unopened for many years, Felix 
Hailstone’s “ Fallen Angel,” a novel of which only thirteen copies 
are in existence. The prologue has unfortunately been eaten by 
mice.’ 

Or this :-— 

‘Two dustmen, in the exercise of their vocation yesterday 
afternoon in West Kensington, simultaneously chanced upon 
Hailstone’s “Tiger Lily” in a place where, until the present 
sensational period, it might naturally have been expected. The 
scavengers came to blows, and now each is said to possess half the 
book. It parted at page two hundred and seven.’ 

This novel, we may mention, was exceedingly rare, and the two 
portions were purchased by a company of ten speculators who 
farmed ‘ The Tiger Lily’ with care and success until another copy 
turned up in Yorkshire. 

People got into prison over the Hailstone Competition also— 
a sure sign the scheme was doing well. Many spurious volumes 
purporting to be from Hailstone’s pen appeared ; but there was in 
these, invariably, some shadow of ability or interest which con- 
victed the authors without need of Felix’s own disclaimer. These 
gentlemen suffered at the hands of Justice, and Nature herself 
was also reported as having victims to the Hailstone competition ; 
but whether a prolonged and severe intercourse with our author’s 
fiction really did, on any occasion, turn a sane man into a lunatic, 
cannot now be known with truth. Ten thousand pounds isa large 
sum of money, and men have certainly before now risked more 
than the madhouse for less than half of it. 

Tn truth the laurels of fame rested at last on Felix Hailstone’s 
brow. Somebody brought out anew pair of braces which rendered 
the domestic button a thing of no further account, and to our 
novelist was this revolutionary suspender dedicated. Then a 
biography (with portrait) of Hailstone appeared ; anda gentleman, 
who it was rumoured would take a prize in the Competition, but 
who ultimately failed to get amongst the first ten, brought for- 
ward a work entitled ‘Hailstoniana.’ The ‘ Hailstone Birthday 
Book’ also enjoyed some patronage, and at a theatre where you 
went in without cost and then paid for programmes, fresh air, and 
other necessaries, brisk business was reported to be doing with 
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something ponderous and dismal, attributed to Hailstone’s early 
youth. 

Meantime our author kept his word to the public, and, amidst 
all the labours arising from his great undertaking, produced, 
monthly, a brand-new and original novel; but not, it need hardly 
be said, at his own expense. Publishers bid high, and probably 
nevér, sic the earliest cave man scratched a mark with one bone 
upon another, attached meaning to that mark and thereby fore- 
shadowed literature, has matter, so innately valueless, become 
possessed of greater value. Pages might be devoted to incidents 
arising out of the ‘ Hailstone Competition’; but as these would 
weary a dozen readers where they amused one, it will be best to 
hasten on towards the impending climax. 

December waned, and letters began to pour into Felix’s office. 
No lists with fewer than five thousand names in them stood the 
smallest chance of ultimate success, and vast numbers were daily 
destroyed. Tons of waste paper had to be carted away ; the worn- 
out clerks demanded an increase of salary and got it ; newspapers 
each morning published the names of those who headed the poll ; 
some sold their interest in the affair to speculators. One com- 
petitor, with a total of six thousand two hundred and thirty-nine, 
who, on December 23, stood very many points ahead of any other, 
was offered nine thousand pounds for his chance, but refused to 
take it ; another, whose list had been lost in the post, committed 
suicide. 

With the Australian mail arrived between five and six hundred 
letters; but no catalogue among them could show any dangerous 
numbers. America did far better, however, and a competitor from 
New York only just missed the third place at that stage of the 
contest. Two hundred London letters came in with a rush upon 
the last day of all, and a crowd, many thousands strong, saw the 
old year out, beneath the walls of the Hailstone Competition Office. 
Long and patiently they waited, till finally, at three o’clock on 
new year’s morning, with the city bells jangling in their ears, the 
result was made known to them. A blaze of electric light illumi- 
nated the window upon which all eyes had so long been fixed; and 
upon a huge black board in letters two feet high appeared the 
following legend :-— 


Mr. T. Jones, London . a . - 6240 


Mr. F. Williams, London ‘ ; - 6239 
Miss Amy Brown, London . ° . 5814 


London had won the competition outright, and the hurricane 
of cheers which greeted this fact was heard in the stillness of the 
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night by solitary policemen at a distance of miles from the scene 
of action. 

Mr. Hailstone, in whose honour the cheering was renewed, 
appeared at the window after a short pause, and made the following 
statement :— 

‘Every line,’ said he, ‘ that I ever remember to have had pub- 
lished has been secured by Messrs. Jones and Williams; but the 
former, by some extraordinary chance, has come into possession of 
a fragment that I wrote when an infant, a fragment which my 
father, the late Felix Hailstone of Mincing Lane, had printed 
exactly as it left my childish pen. This fairly comes under the 
conditions of my original manifesto: it is fiction and written by 
me.’ 

The biography which robbed Mr. Williams of ten thousand 
pounds and put that sum into the pocket of Mr. Jones is worth 
the trouble of transcribing :— 


‘There was wunce a boy called Jon hoo run away to c toc 

korul refes and parms he was drounded 
Felix Hailstone 
aged 7 years.’ 

So ended the Hailstone Competition. What it cost its origin- 
ator and what good it did to him would be too considerable a 
question for mere passing inquiry. Some people declare that 
Felix actually made money by his scheme, others, that he lost 
half his fortune and gained nothing ; but Hailstone himself never 
touched upon this point to us, and, after all, the subject is a purely 
personal one. Let us leave our author, therefore, in the haleyon hour 
of success. He was -heard to say, not long since, that.a fear, 
almost amounting toa conviction, troubled him. When questioned 
upon the colour of his alarm, he answered, that the possibility of 
some day ‘ writing himself out,’ of some day finding that he had 
said all he has got to say, weighed heavily on his mind. 

There is something singularly touching, modest, and ground 
less in these apprehensions. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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‘*is an Fil Wind——’ 
CuapTer I. 


I nap the misfortune (or good fortune, as the reader may decide) 
to fall in love with a ward of Chancery. Poppie Stanhope had 
become an orphan when a child, inheriting a vast fortune, which 
had been accumulating ever since, and at the date of my story she 
was nineteen. Her father, who was drowned while yachting, had 
not contemplated the possibility of his daughter being left so soon 
without a protector, and had, therefore, appointed no guardian 
for her, so that the Lord Chancellor had assumed the parental 
functions. 

Over my own means, when I fell in love with Poppie, a more 
discreet man than myself might perhaps draw a veil, but as there 
is no need for concealment, I do not see why I may not as well be 
candid. I had 100/.a year from my father, and as he was a 
general on half-pay, and was giving me about the fourth of his 
entire income, the allowance could not with justice be termed 
niggardly. I had another 100/. from a maiden aunt. It took 5001. 
a year, however, to meet my expenses, but I was luckily a first-class 
whist-player, and I derived a steady annual income of 2001. by my 
skill. Some inquisitive reader may probably wish to-know how I 
made up the remaining 100/. Well, I did not make it up at all; 
it was a sort of standing ‘ deficit’ which was always carried over to 
the next year’s accounts. Of course it is only a man of my present 
position, and character, who could afford to make such confessions 
as these, but I feel a certain satisfaction in speaking of my circum- 
stances at that time just as some self-made men find a pleasure in 
recounting their juvenile impecuniosity. 

Though I was very poor when compared with Poppie, I do not 
wish it to be inferred that my circumstances subjected me to any 
actual hardships. I was in a good set, and was asked out a great 
deal, especially to dances, where I was popular on account of my 
waltzing. The estimation in which I was held in the ball-room 
may best be stated in the words of a matron, whom I once heard 
whisper to a blushing débutante, to whom she was about to intro- 
duce me,‘ A detrimental, remember, my dear ; but he reverses beau- 
tifully.’ It was at a ball that I first met Poppie Stanhope, and after 
that we found many opportunities of dancing together. I have 
never known any girl who cared less for the opinion of a chaperon 
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or, indeed, less for advice of any kind, than Poppie, so that her 
guardians were not successful in trying to nip our acquaintance in 
the bud. I could always count on being able to inscribe my name 
at least twice on Poppie’s programme, and it was when the music of 

a slow waltz kept our whispers from reaching any ears except our 
own that we first confessed our love. 

I loved her so much that if, instead of being one of the richest 
heiresses in England, she had not owned a penny, I would not only 
have wished to make her my wife, but would willingly have under- 
gone any sacrifice for her. I think Poppie knew this, and perhaps 
that was the reason why she preferred me to any of a long train of 
more eligible wooers. 

At last we began to be talked of. Poppie lived with a relative 
of her mother’s named Mildmay, who had a large family of 
daughters. He was a very decent fellow on the whole. I had 
never been invited to his house, so I was rather surprised one day 
when he called at my rooms. 

‘I am come, he said, ‘to have a talk with you about Miss 
Stanhope.’ 

He spoke in such a friendly tone that my hopes regarding the 
nature of his visit began to rise; but they were suddenly dashed to 
the ground when he continued— 

‘Her friends are very anxious that your acquaintance with her 
should end. Will you kindly consent to treat her as a stranger, 
should you meet her in society, and to hold no correspondence with 
her of any kind ?’ 

‘I cannot give you that promise, Mr. Mildmay,’ I replied 
without hesitation ; ‘Miss Stanhope is quite capable of choosing 
her friends, and so long as she regards me as one of them, I shall 
endeavour to show her that I am sensible of the favour.’ 

After reasoning with me for a little, and finding me untractable, 
he said, still speaking affably— 

‘1 am not one of the young lady’s legal guardians, but I shall 
consider it my duty to lay before them the nature of your friend- 
ship, when I have no doubt you will find they have as much 
objection to it as I have,’ and, smiling blandly, he bade me good- 
morning. 

I subsequently discovered that Poppie had told one of Mr. 
Mildmay’s younger daughters, who were her allies, that if she could 
not marry me in any other way she was prepared to run away! 
To this indiscreet admission, which reached Mr. Mildmay’s ears, I 
have no doubt I was indebted for his call, and also for a letter 
which I received soon afterwards from the Lord Chancellor. I do 
not suppose this was an autographic communication, but I was 
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certainly led to believe that it came from no less a personage than 
him I have named. The letter informed me that if I attempted 
to marry a ward of Chancery without consent I should incur the 
most serious, penalties and should be imprisoned for a lengthened 
period; while by such a marriage I should derive no benefit from 
my wife’s money. This was a most unjust insinuation. As if I 
wanted to marry Poppie for her money! I may as well confess 
that this letter frightened me considerably, and soon afterwards, on 
meeting with Poppie, when she hinted that the only practicable 
method of getting married was to run away, I told her to dismiss 
the idea from her mind, as the thing could not bedone. I had no 
desire to spend the remainder of my youth ina prison. I have 
already said that I was willing to undergo any sacrifice for Poppie ; 
but, mark you, I meant any sacrifice for her good, and it 
could scarcely be to her advantage to separate her from the 
man she loved by the walls of adungeon. After a good deal of 
deliberation I resolved to go to the legal authority, who had 
usurped the right of bestowing Poppie’s hand, and plead my cause 
in person. 

I wrote to the Lord Chancellor, stating my purpose, and 
requesting an interview, which was granted. It was not his 
lordship, however, whom I saw, but a deputy, a Vice-Chancellor, I 
suppose. This elderly gentleman, after listening for a few minutes 
while I declared the strength of my attachment to Miss Stanhope, 
put the rather abrupt question— 

‘What is your profession ?’ 

‘I am reading for the bar, I replied, and I was very well 
pleased to be able to say I was connected with that honourable 
profession by which the Vice-Chancellor himself had risen to 
eminence, 

‘ How long have you been reading for the bar?’ he inquired, 
emphasising my own words. 

‘Six years,’ was my reply. 

‘Only six years!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘ you 
are not as yet, it seems, earning any professional income, and I 
understand you have no private means, soI do not think your cir- 
cumstances are as yet sufficiently good to warrant you in taking 
a wife. | How would you pay your grocer’s bills, or provide for the 
education of your family ?’ 

I was about to reply that my wife would have enough for us 
both, when I reflected that it was impossible he could be ignorant 
of that fact. I concluded that it was useless to reason with this 
satirical old gentleman, so bidding him good-morning I was about 
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to depart when he called me back. I suppose I looked so wretched 
that even his hard heart was moved with pity. 

‘Have you any expectations ?’ he asked, in what seemed to me 
a kindlier tone. 

‘Yes,’ said I, brightening, ‘I have very considerable expecta- 
tions from a maiden aunt.’ 

‘May I ask the age of your aunt ?’ 

‘ Fifty-eight,’ I replied. 

‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘ your aunt will live as long as you will !’ 

Now that is ten years ago, and my aunt (long life to her! ) is 
still alive, but as I am more than thirty years her junior the Vice- 
Chancellor arrived at what, I think, was a very unwarrantable con- 
clusion. I saw I was only wasting my time with him, so I stayed 
no longer. 

Not very long after this Mr. Mildmay called upon me for the 
second time. Though he still showed an unruffled temper, he was 
graver and more earnest than on the former occasion. He had 
reasoned with me for a considerable time without result, when at 
last he said— 

‘ You acknowledge that it is impossible for you to marry Miss 
Stanhope without her guardians’ consent, and you are willing to 
allow that this consent will always be withheld. Pray do not 
longer be an obstacle to the welfare of this orphan of nineteen. If 
you have any true affection for the young lady prove it by sacrificing 
your inclinations to her advantage.’ 

These last words mastered me. Indeed it was only by following 
his advice that it now seemed possible for me to prove my love 
for Poppie. So with a sad heart I told him I was willing to abide - 
by his decision. On hearing this he proceeded to bind me by the 
- following promises. First, that I should henceforth hold no corre- 
spondence with Miss Stanhope ; second, that I should go abroad for 
the next three months ; third, that I would make no effort to meet 
her so long asshe was unmarried. When he had fettered me with 
these restrictions he informed me that there was a very eligible 
suitor in the field, who, now that all obstacles were removed, would 
ere long, he hoped, make Miss Stanhope a suitable husband. Had 
he told me this at first he would never have prevailed upon me to 
make him those rash promises, which I was already beginning to 
regret deeply. My honour was pledged to him, however, and I 
could not now draw back. If any one thinks that I displayed a 
somewhat faint heart in the case of a fair lady, I have only to 
urged that my unsophisticated youth was no match for the com- 
bined efforts of the cynical Vice-Chancellor and the diplomatic 
Mr. Mildmay. Should any reader, however, hitherto have held 
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the opinion that all marriages of true affection are prearranged 
in heaven, let him not yet relinquish his belief; and any reader 
who has doubts on this matter has only to read on to have his faith 
strengthened. 


Cuapter II. 


I HONESTLY carried out the promises I had given Mr. Mildmay, 
and the next three months were spent by me on the Continent. 
While there I read in a society journal of Miss Stanhope’s engage- 
ment to the wealthy baronet Sir Charles Grant. I did not blame 
Poppie, for if I had succumbed to the influence brought to bear 
on me, how could I be surprised at her yielding to the far greater 
pressure she must have experienced? The news was confirmed by 
several friends I met abroad, and I was told that the marriage 
was to take place before Christmas. 

It was about the middle of autumn when I returned to London. 
I have already said that I was a good whist-player and waltzer, 
but I had other accomplishments, which tended to make me 
popular; I could sing a good song, and, as the discerning reader 
has conjectured, I could tell a good story. I had, therefore, 
usually invitations to stay in the country at this season. But it 
seemed probable that I must pass the remainder of autumn in 
London, as my friends, hearing I was abroad, thought, I suppose, 
that I intended to remain there, and seemed to have forgotten me, 
‘and when I returned every one had left town. Several days after 
I came back I was walking moodily in Piccadilly when I en- 
countered my good friend Sir Hugh Southesk. 

‘You are the very man,’ he said, ‘I wanted to see. At least 
I know no one whom I would rather have met at this time.’ 

‘You are very kind to say so,’ I replied ; ‘ for as I was walking 
along I had just come to the conclusion that I hadn’t a single 
friend left in the world.’ 

‘Bosh! But I dare say, old man, you are a trifle in the blues 
just now, for Poppie Stanhope’s engagement must have cut you 
up considerably. The brute! I hate that man more than you can 
do. If my own heart had not been another’s, I would have gone 
in and cut him out myself.’ 

‘That would not have been much consolation to me,’ I 
observed. 

‘I suppose not,’ said Southesk, and he brushed one of his short 
fair whiskers with his forefinger, in a self-satisfied way, as if he 
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thought there could be no doubt of his ability to perform the feat 
he spoke of. 

Southesk had known Poppie well, as the lady to whom he 
referred as possessing his affections was no other than Fanny 
Mildmay, the youngest of the family. 

‘Well,’ said Sir Hugh, sighing, ‘ we had better turn now from 
love to business.’ 

‘ Business !’ I exclaimed, brightening. ‘ Are we going to have a 
rubber ?’ 

‘I fear we should have some difficulty in making it up,’ was 
the reply. ‘Every fellow I know is out of town, shooting, fishing, 
or courting. All are away; and that is why I am so deucedly 
glad to see you.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘surely you do not intend to remain much longer 
yourself?’ 

‘ Not if I know it. I hope to leave to-morrow. I have been 
kept waiting for that yacht I told you I was having built. She 
is finished at last, however, and ready for her first cruise. Will 
you come ?’ 

I very gladly accepted his invitation, without even asking 
where he purposed going; but, in answer to a question which I 
afterwards put, he pondered a little ere he replied, and then said— 

‘I think I shall go to Cowes first, but don’t intend to stay 
there more than one day. Then I should like to sail to the Scilly 
Islands ; but we won’t remain there either longer thana day. After 
that I can’t say what we may do; but we shall have a month of it 
at least, and the yacht is big enough to take us to America.’ 

Two days afterwards we sailed from the Thames. The cruise 
was a pleasant one, and, although I was the only guest on board, 
the genial society of the owner was sufficient to keep me from 
wearying. Sir Hugh carried out his intentions respecting our 
course which he had stated to me, and after leaving the Scilly 
Islands he told me we were bound for the west coast of Scotland, 
and thither we accordingly proceeded. 

After sailing for several days amid the romantic scenery of 
that locality, the weather, which had hitherto been very fine, began 
to change for the worse. I was told that in a small fishing town 
which we passed the storm signal was up, and that a tempest of 
unusual severity had been telegraphed from America. A safe 
anchorage, however, was at hand, and sailing to a small island in 
the vicinity we entered a well-sheltered creek, where there was a 
secure haven from the waves of the Atlantic. I shall call this 
place the island of Rum, because, although I am nearly certain 
that it was not the island which bears that appellation, it is the 
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only name pertaining to the Western Highlands which remains 
in my memory, and besides, as will be seen, in one sense at least, 
the island was entitled to this name. The bay we had entered 
stretched inland for about half a mile, and we found that several 
other vessels had sought the same refuge. The entrance was 
narrow, and the high cliffs completely shut out our view of the 
sea, so that the bay had the appearance of a small inland lake. 
One shore was well wooded, and among the trees we could see the 
roof of a commodious residence. 

Soon after dropping our anchor, at his suggestion Southesk and 
I rowed to the land. While I was securing the boat Sir Hugh 
had leapt upon the beach, and as he was at some distance from 
me ere I was ready to follow him I resolved to light a cigar and 
wait where I was till he returned. By-and-by I saw him coming 
towards me accompanied by a gentleman, and as they approached 
I saw, to my astonishment, that his companion was no other than 
Mr. Mildmay. My appearance evidently caused him an equal degree 
of wonder. Southesk clearly enjoyed the situation, and said— 

‘You will be pleased to see Mr. Mildmay, whom I have just 
lighted on. He is staying in the house which we were admiring 
among the trees, and has taken it for the season.’ 

Mr. Mildmay took my proffered hand not very cordially, and 
regarded me steadily while I made some remark on the singular 
coincidence of our finding our way to the island of Rum. 

‘ Southesk,’ he said, ‘ has just promised to dine with us this 
evening, and, as I find You are his guest, I hope you will be able 
to accompany him.’ 

I accepted the invitation, and when Southesk had bidden him 
good-bye and entered the boat to row back to the yacht, Mr. 
Mildmay took me aside, and said— 

‘I am much surprised to see you here after the promise you 
gave me when I saw you last in London.’ 

‘It is pure accident,’ said I, ‘that has brought me here.’ 

‘I am surprised,’ said Mr. Mildmay, evidently not a whit 
influenced by the assertion I had just made. 

‘Surely,’ I remonstrated, ‘you cannot think I have broken my 
promise, as I did not know when I left London what part of the 
globe I was about to visit. “Why, we have only been forced to take 
shelter in this island by a storm, which I could not have foreseen, 
and news of which has just arrived.’ 

‘I am surprised,’ was the only response which Mr. Mildmay 
made. I said nothing more. He spoke as if I had ordered the 
storm in America, and had given instructions that its despatch 
should be duly telegraphed. 
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‘I am indeed surprised,’ said Mr. Mildmay once more, and 
then he walked away. As soon as he was out of hearing Southesk 
lay down in the bottom of the boat convulsed with laughter. He 
had overheard our conversation. I was in no mood for mirth. 

‘Do you know,’ I asked with some trepidation, ‘if Poppie is 
here ?’ 

* Of course she is,’ was the reply ; ‘the whole family are here, 
including your successful rival.’ 

My pleasure on learning my proximity to Poppie was at once 
qualified by this additional information. 

At the hour appointed I accompanied Sir Hugh to dine with 
Mr. Mildmay. I could hear Poppie’s voice, and was conscious of 
her presence throughout the evening, but I did not dare to look at 
her, as I would not have answered for my behaviour, nor for hers, 
if our eyes had met. There was a large party present, as the 
house was full of guests ; but for a time I was only half conscious 
of what was being done and said around me. By degrees, however, 
I became aware that the engrossing subject of conversation was 
the ascent of a neighbouring mountain which was to be attempted 
next day. I could hear that the expedition had been planned 
some time before,and, notwithstanding the threatening nature of the 
weather, it was to be carried out according to the arrangements 
which had been already made. When I was going away Mr. 
Mildmay said he would be pleased if I would join the party next 
day, and I accepted the invitation. I did not anticipate much 
pleasure from climbing the hill, but I knew Southesk was going, 
and I had no wish to be left alone all day in the yacht, 

Next morning we went on shore about ten o’clock, and joined 
the others just as they were on the point of starting. I have said 
that my memory fails me respecting the names of the islands of 
those latitudes ; and it is equally deficient in the matter of High- 
land mountains. As I have named the island Rum, however, it will 
be sufficient for the present purpose to call the hill we were 
climbing Ben Whiskie. As Mr. Mildmay’s house was situated at 
its base, there was no need to walk any distance in order to begin 
the ascent. I don’t think that either before or since I have ex- 
perienced the sense of isolation so acutely as I did then. As is 
usual, I believe, in such cases, the party quickly broke up into 
pairs, each of which, as in the song of John Anderson, ‘clamb the 
hill thegether.’ Besides myself there were fourteen—seven ladies 
and seven gentlemen—who all seemed to mate in the most natural 
fashion, so that I was left straggling in the rear alone, which I can 
testify is a most unenviable and humiliating mode of ascending a 
mountain. Poppie with her future husband was leading the field, 
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and as I wended my solitary way I could see that Southesk had 
appropriated Fanny Mildmay and was enjoying himself. If Mr. 
Mildmay had come I should probably have had him as a com- 
panion, but, owing to the unjust suspicions he entertained of 
me, I did not consider that his society would have been of much 
advantage. At last, after a seemingly interminable journey, we 
reached the top. <A thick mist which for some time had been 
gathering effectually destroyed the view, which was said to be 
magnificent. We were not, however, without some consolation for 
the loss of the scenery, for some men had preceded us, carrying 
what turned out to be an excellent luncheon. The whole party 
were naturally hungry, and, by making myself generally useful, I 
felt there was still a bond which united me to my fellow-creatures. 
The mist grew thicker every minute, a violent wind had arisen, 
and ever and anon we could hear the muttering of distant thunder. 
It was clear that the expected storm was on the point of breaking. 
It was now getting late in the afternoon, and there was the danger 
that, in addition to the threatening tempest, darkness might 
fall upon us while we were still far from shelter. Some of the 
ladies began to grow frightened, and an immediate descent was 
resolved on. As before I lingered behind the others. The mist 
soon hid them from my sight, and by-and-by the sound of their 
voices died away. I followed quickly in the direction they seemed 
to have taken, but I could hear nothing except the howling of the 
wind. Fearing I might lose my way amid the dense fog, I shouted, 
but no response came in answer to my call. I ran quickly on- 
wards for some distance, and then called out again, and this time 
T heard a voice that was clearly raised inreply to my own. Going 
quickly in the direction of the sound, I cried out again, and the 
response that came to me through the mist quickened my pulses 
and drew me towards it. On passing a huge boulder that lay in 
my way I saw a figure that seemed to rise through the haze like 
a vision. It was Poppie! She saw me, and in a moment she was 
in my arms tightly clasped. ‘How,’ I asked her after a little, 
‘do you come to be alone ?’ 

‘I was with Charles,’ she replied, ‘and as I wanted to rest a 
minute he went to bring some of the others who were close by, 
lest we should be left behind and lose our way. He had scarcely 
gone when I heard you calling, and I rushed away to you.’ 

‘ My darling !’ 

‘I do hope Charles is lost,’ added Poppie uncharitably. As 
she said this she shivered a little and clung more tightly to my 
arm; and then I resolved that even if he came he should not 
part us. But everything was hidden from our view, and no 
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sound was heard except the wind. There was no time to stay 
and talk, as we both knew if we did not join the others we ran 
the risk of losing our way. So after another short embrace we 
began to descend hurriedly, in the hope of soon hearing voices, 
and in this way being able to direct our course. I was holding 
Poppie’s hand, and I found that it was impossible to make very 
rapid progress while I had her dear footsteps to direct. By-and- 
by she said doubtfully, ‘It seems ever so much steeper than when 
we came up.’ 

‘Mountains always do,’ I replied consolingly. The thought 
Poppie had expressed had just occurred to myself, but I remembered 
having heard that the phenomenon was not unusual. Presently 
it got steeper still, and then Poppie said in a tone of conviction— 

‘ This is not in the least like the way we came up.’ 

‘I fear it is not,’ I assented reluctantly; but then, as a happy 
idea struck me, I said, ‘as we are continually going down the hill 
we must get to the bottom sooner or later.’ Poppie seemed to be 
consoled with this reflection as well as myself, and expressed no 
more doubts as to the nature of our path, which seemed to get 
steeper every minute. 

‘I hear the waves!’ cried Poppie at length joyfully; ‘we are 
close to the sea, and so cannot be far from the house.’ 

By this time we had left the mist behind us, but it had grown 
too dark for us to see far before us, but I could hear that she was 
right and that we were approaching the water. . Wending our 
way carefully down a rocky declivity we stood at last upon the 
beach, and then we looked at each other in dismay. We had both 
seen the cavernous rocks by which we were surrounded, which were 
of peculiar conformation, and we knew where we were. We were 
indeed at the bottom of the hill, but far from Mr. Mildmay’s 
house, which was on the other side of the island. 

Poppie sat down on a boulder quite worn out by fatigue, and I, 
who was almost as tired as herself, took a seat beside her. ‘The 
high rocks by which we were surrounded sheltered us from the 
wind, and I knew that in one of the caverns close by we would if 
necessary find protection from the rain. 

Even if they had served no other purpose, novels have been of 
great use by warning lovers against every possible calamity that 
can befall them. I had not read ‘The Antiquary’ and a hundred 
other stories in vain, so I soon rose to examine whether in case the 
tide should reach us a safe retreat was possible. Having satisfied 
myself on this point, I returned to my place beside Poppie, and 
had no inclination to repine at our mishap. I was well pleased to 
be sitting so close to her I loved, and to know that we must still 
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be together for very many hours. Poppie had been leaning her 
brow on her hand thinking, and now she looked up and said, ‘ As 
we have rested a little, it is time to be thinking of getting home.’ 

‘It does not require much thought, dear,’ I replied, ‘to prove 
that that is impossible. You have sailed round the island, and 
know as well as I that, owing to the cliffs that rise not very far 
from here on either side of us, it is impossible to walk more than 
a hundred yards along the beach. Then as to returning by the 
hill, you are dead beat, and so am I; we could not go back as we 
came, even if we knew our way, which we do not.’ 

‘And what do you propose to do, then?’ asked Poppie, in a 
dissatisfied voice. 

‘I suppose,’ replied I, ‘ we must remain where we are.’ 

‘That is all nonsense,’ returned Poppie, unreasonably, ‘ for of 
course I must get home.’ 

I said nothing more, as I knew she was a rather illogical 
person. Soon we were both roused from our reveries at the same 
moment by a strange noise that reached us through the howling of 
the tempest. It was the sound of laughter that we heard. 

‘Oh!’ cried Poppie, joyfully, ‘ some of the others have lost their 
way too; and they are near us! Let us gotothem.’ And rising 
she walked, as quickly as the rocky beach would allow, in the direc- 
tion of the sounds we had heard. I followed her, and taking her 
hand guided her over the slippery stones. Some high rocks were 
in our way, and on walking round these we beheld a sight very 
different from that which we expected. 

The place we had now reached was a small and well-sheltered 
cove. A fishing-smack was drawn up on the beach, and seated 
round a brightly blazing fire we saw three stalwart men in sea- 
faring dress. On our appearance they seemed no less surprised 
than ourselves. It was on Poppie that their looks of wonder and, 
I think, of admiration rested. As she stood there, though her 
form seemed so frail, her look was dauntless; and, in spite of her 
torn and disordered dress, and dishevelled hair, when the ruddy light 
fell upon her pale face, it had never before appeared to me so beau- 
tiful. In reply to the wondering looks of the men, and their ex- 
clamations of surprise, I briefly explained the cause of our presence. 
They made a place for us by the fire, and offered us some of their 
provisions, of which we partook, not merely for the sake of courtesy, 
as we were both decidedly hungry. 

Meanwhile, although the rocks afforded us a shelter, the storm 
grew more violent, as we could hear by the waves that were break- 
ing within a few yards of us. The fishermen did not belong to the 
island, but said they had been forced to take shelter in this place 
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by the severity of the weather. In reply to a question of Poppie’s 
they said they knew where Mr. Mildmay’s house was. 

‘I wish to get back,’ said Poppie, ‘as soon as possible, and if 
you will guide us I shall pay you well.’ 

‘It’s no possible, mem,’ replied one of the men, ‘ or we wad be 
proud tae tak’ ye withoot the siller. But we ken naught o’ the 
hill road, especially in the dark; an’ it’s no practical by water on 
sic a nicht as this.’ 

‘Ye maun e’en content yersel’, mem, tae rest here,’ said another; 
‘we can sleep aroun’ the fire, and up there,’ pointing to a small 
cavern; ‘ we'll mak’ a shake-doon for you.’ 

‘That’s all nonsense,’ said Poppie ; ‘ of course I must get home 
to-night.’ 

The men only shook their heads; and I too was silent, as I 
knew how useless it was to reason with her. She pondered for a 
little, striking a stone repeatedly with the toe of her little boot. 
Then looking at the men steadfastly, as if to watch the effect of 
her words, she said, ‘One of you spoke just now of getting back 
by sea; and I do not now think there is any other way of return- 
ing to-night. The distance can’t be much over two miles, and if 
you will take me in your boat I shall give you each twenty pounds.’ 

This offer had a visible effect upon the men. They spoke to 
each other in Gaelic, and after an excited conversation one of them 
informed us that they were willing to risk their lives if we were. 
Poppie again expressed her resolution of getting home, and I did 
not venture to offer any objections, though I was fully conscious of 
the great danger to which we would be exposed by the hazardous 
voyage. My fears were increased by the resolute faces of the 
fishermen, who in silence were rapidly preparing for our departure. 
Ere long the smack was drawn down to where the waves were 
breaking, and ere it reached the water Poppie and myself were 
assisted, or, more correctly, flung, into the boat. Then it was 
pushed off, two of the men remaining in the water till they were 
nearly up to their waists. 

I expected every moment that the boat would be swamped. 
The wind was blowing in a hurricane along the shore, and if we 
could only survive for a few minutes we would enter the bay, where 
the violence of the tempest would be moderated, and comparative 
safety gained. 

A few minutes—though it seemed to me much longer—sufficed 
to bring us to the critical point—namely, the turn in the coast where 
was the entrance to the bay. A gallant attempt was made to turn 
this promontory, but brave efforts and skilled seamanship were 
alike ineffectual. When the short struggle was over I knew that 
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we were leaving the island behind us and running before the wind 
for our lives. Poppie was resting her head on me, quite satisfied, 
and unconscious both of our direction and peril. 

The mainland was three or four miles off, and we were now 
being driven towards it. Even if we survived the intervening 
channel it seemed certain that we would be dashed to pieces upon 
the rocks. But, as I afterwards learnt, there was a creek of con- 
siderable size, or loch as they termed it, which was well known to 
the men, and it was towards this inlet that they were endeavouring 
to direct the course of the boat. 

At last, when the smack was half full of water, and every 
moment seemed destined to be our last, suddenly the waves became 
less tempestuous, and I could hear from the fervent ejaculations 
of the men that our lives, of which they too had despaired, were 
saved. They began with great vigour to bale the boat, and, though 
the storm raged as fiercely as ever, the waves seemed to abate 
their violence ; for we had entered the mouth of the loch. 

The skill and knowledge of the fishermen had stood them in 
good stead even amidst the impenetrable darkness. I now ex- 
plained to Poppie the situation in which we were placed, and she 
no longer rebelled against our fate, but seemed to realise that all 
that was possible had been done to carry out her wishes. Ere long 
we reached the head of the loch, where in security were anchored 
a whole fleet of herring boats. The lights of a small fishing town 
seemed to flash a welcome to us through the darkness. We landed 
without difficulty, and found that accommodation could be ob- 
tained at the inn, which was of considerable size, and was largely 
patronised by summer visitors. We found there was a party of 
ladies staying there, who on learning our misadventures showered 
their attentions on Poppie, and I saw no more of her that 
night. 

During the whole of the next day the storm raged with unabated 
violence, so that our return was rendered impossible. But on the 
following morning there was again fair weather; the winds had 
ceased, and except for a slight swell on the sea there was no trace 
of its recent turbulence. There was nothing now to prevent our 
return, but on my expressing this opinion to Poppie she startled 
me by saying, ‘Of course I don’t intend to go back !’ 

‘Not go back!’ I exclaimed in consternation. ‘ You surely 
can’t mean it?’ 

‘Indeed I do.’ 

‘You don’t intend to return? 

‘Not,’ replied Poppie firmly, ‘ till I am married. I have now 
been away for two days, and it is silly to think I can return except 
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I am able to say Iam your wife. As we disappeared together of 
course they must think we have eloped.’ 

This view of the case had never presented itself to me; but 
my dread of the Lord Chancellor had not yet departed. 

‘Could we not,’ I suggested, ‘tell them the truth, and explain 
that our absence was involuntary ?’ 

‘No one would believe us,’ said Poppie in a tone of convic- 
tion. 

Then she told me her plan, and I was not so ungallant as to 
express any further scruples. There was a justice of peace, she 
said, living close by, and in his presence we could go through the 
Scotch civil ceremony of marriage. This was to be merely for the 
sake of form ere we started on our return to Mr. Mildmay’s, and 
in due course the Church would ratify our nuptials. I offered no 
objection, so her wishes were carried out, and immediately after- 
wards we entered the smack, which the fishermen had in readiness, 
as they were eager to carry out their contract. 

Our reception was of rather a mixed nature, as Mr. Mildmay 
himself was stern and angry, while the other members of his 
household but for his presence would evidently have accorded us 
an ovation, and they manifested a somewhat fearful joy when 
Poppie announced our marriage. It seemed that Sir Charles had 
never doubted that our disappearance was a preconcerted elope- 
ment, and had left for the south that morning. 

Mr. Mildmay requested me to accompany him to his private 
room. 

‘I am not the least surprised,’ he said, ere I had time to offer 
any explanations. And then, while I gave him a detailed account 
of how we had lost our way and had accidentally met, he said 
again, ‘I am not surprised.’ 

When I had described as well as I could the horrors of that 
awful storm that had driven us from the island, ‘I am not sur- 
prised,’ rejoined Mr. Mildmay, ‘for in coming here you broke the 
solemn promise you gave me, and after that nothing surprises me.’ 

I did not attempt to say anything more. After pacing up and 
down for a little in silence, Mr. Mildmay faced me and said, ‘I 
have one consolation, and that is that your punishment will be swift 
and severe. There is another shooting lodge in the island besides 
mine, and one of the guests who arrived this morning is the Lord 
Chancellor. I presume you will be glad to hear that.’ 

I was not glad, and I could see that Mr. Mildmay perceived 
and enjoyed my discomposure. 

‘Miss Stanhope’s guardians,’ he said, ‘ will of course decline to 
recognise the heathenish form of marriage into which you have 
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inveigled this innocent girl; but I assure you they will not regard 
it as any palliation of your guilt. But I am not surprised.’ 

As will be understood, my marriage day was not a happy one. 

In the afternoon Poppie contrived to whisper to me that she 
was going for a walk, and that I was to follow her. I overtook 
her about half a mile from the house, and when we had gone 
some distance farther I ventured to ask where she was going. 

‘To the Lord Chancellor,’ replied Poppie: ‘he is staying at 
that house you see on the side of the hill.’ 

I was greatly taken aback by her reply, but offered no remon- 
strance, though I accompanied her very unwillingly. 

As we approached the house I saw a sportsman at no great 
distance from us, who was evidently returning from grouse shoot- 
ing, as he carried a gun and was followed by a gillie bearing a 
heavy game-bag. 

‘ That is the Chancellor,’ said Poppie, and she quickened her 
pace so as to overtake him. Hearing our steps he turned round, 
and on seeing Poppie he recognised her, bowed, and advanced to 
meet her. He did not correspond at all with my idea of a Lord 
Chancellor. He was wearing a light tweed suit, short leggings, 
shooting boots, and a checked cloth helmet-shaped cap. His ruddy 
cheeks and short grey whiskers gave him the appearance, I thought, 
of a well-to-do farmer. Poppie seemed to be on terms of con- 
siderable intimacy, and after a slight hesitation she introduced me 
as her ‘ husband.’ 

‘I wish you much joy, Mrs. I fear I don’t yet know your 
name,’ said the Chancellor in a tone of unmistakable sarcasm. 

Poppie was too confused to enlighten him; but soon she re- 
gained her confidence, and was proceeding with great volubility 
to give an account of our adventures from the time we met in the 
mist, when he interrupted her :— 

‘Bad news,’ he said, ‘is proverbially swift of speed, and makes 
little of running across an island four miles in diameter. So as I 
have already heard your story, I won’t trouble you to repeat it.’ 
Then turning to me he said— 

‘I know that you are not ignorant of the penalties attached 
to running away with a ward in Chancery.’ 

‘If you please,’ said Poppie, with a pertness that appalled me, 
‘we didn’t run away; the wind blew us.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Lord Chancellor, still addressing me, ‘’Tis an 
ill wind that blows nobody good.’ 

I can’t say precisely what he meant, and it is simply because 
the words were spoken by so great a man that I have taken them 
as the heading of my story. 
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‘ Well,’ continued the Chancellor, ‘I won’t detain you longer 
now. I have loitered behind the rest of the party, and I dare say 
they are wearying for dinner. But we shall meet again;’ and 
with these ill-boding words he left us. 

I can’t see why Poppie should have derived any satisfaction 
from this interview ; but she was evidently pleased, and all the 
way back was in the best of spirits. 

I continued to live in Southesk’s yacht, who was greatly elated 
at the discomfiture of Sir Charles, I think it was partly due to 
the satisfaction he felt, and perhaps to the element of marriage that 
seemed to be in the air, that at last he summoned up courage and 
proposed to Fanny Mildmay. Her father was naturally well content 
with his daughter’s brilliant match, so that his future son-in-law had 
much influence with him, and his influence was, I know, to a great ex- 
tent exerted in my behalf. Indeed, all the younger people seemed to. 
have resolved that the romance that surrounded Poppie and myself 
must be brought to a favourable issue, and they did what was in 
their power to aid us. They have my eternal gratitude. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Mildmay and his family were 
to go for a cruise of several weeks in Southesk’s yacht, and it was 
thought an excellent arrangement by her companions that Poppie 
and I should have the lodge to ourselves for the honeymoon. A 
dignitary of the Church was a guest at the other house in the island, 
so that our nuptials could be celebrated with due formality. To this 
end all our friends were striving, and at last they succeeded. On 
the morning of the departure of the yacht we were married, and 
I can testify to the convenience of the wedding guests taking their 
departure and leaving the house to the occupancy of the bride and 
bridegroom. No happier honeymoon was ever passed, and we were 
haunted by no dread of future penalties for setting at defiance the 
law, for it was the Lord Chancellor who gave away the bride. 


J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 
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Our Parish DMpsterp. 


No one would ever have thought that our little village in Kent was 
destined to immortality. It was one of the most commonplace of 
English hamlets, inhabited only by fishermen and farm labourers. 
Our Vicarage, the Grange, and a pretty little cottage, called Sea 
View, were the only respectable houses in the place. On our 
arrival at the parsonage, Sea View Cottage was to let, and so all 
the society that was to be had was that of the Grange people, the 
squire and his family. Now, though Mr. and Mrs. Dale were 
excellent people in their way and very hospitable, there was 
certainly some excuse for our wishing for an occasional change of 
society, and all the more so that we had come to Sandville from 
one of the most fashionable towns in the North of England. It 
was therefore with great pleasure that we heard one day from 
Mrs. Dale that Sea View Cottage had at last found a tenant. 

‘And more than a mere tenant,’ added the squire, radiantly ; 
‘a person of great distinction. Sea View will become as famous 
as Rydal Mount. I consider that that piece of house property 
has trebled in value since I signed the lease with Mrs. Mort.’ 

‘Mort?’ I cried. ‘You don’t mean James Mort, the author of 
“ Georgette” ?’ 

‘The same,’ answered Mrs. Dale, smiling, no doubt at my 
having confessed myself a reader of novels; ‘ the great novelist. 
He has taken the house for nine years.’ 

‘ Have you seen him? What is he like?’ I asked anxiously. 

‘No. We have only seen his wife. She came over from 
Dover yesterday. They have just arrived from Paris, where Mr. 
Mort has been living. He was too fatigued to accompany her. 
The passage from Calais had greatly upset him. Mrs. Mort seems 
a charming person, though rather peculiar.’ 

‘And when are they coming to live here ?’ 

‘ As soon as the house is in order. We have got the men in 
now. Jobson promised to have it ready in a fortnight.’ 

About three weeks later my husband and I called on our new 
parishioners. We were received by Mrs. Mort, who answered 
the bell herself. 

‘The parson and his wife, I should say from your look. Come 
in. I don’t keep a servant, you see. Don’t makea noise. This 
way, please.’ 

I was somewhat astonished at this welcome, which was gruffly 
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and abruptly spoken. My husband, I could see from his pre- 
ternaturally solemn expression, was making a violent effort to 
control his laughter. Certainly Mrs. Mort cut a very comical 
figure. She was a tall, fat woman, with a very red face, and was 
dressed in a black gown, that might have been made in Paris 
under the First Empire. The waist came up to close beneath the 
breast, and was circled with a flowing white sash. Her hair was cut 
quite short, like a man’s. 

Suppressing our laughter as best we could, we followed her into 
the drawing-room. We were surprised to find that the windows, 
which commanded an excellent view of the sea, had been plastered 
over with red paper, which completely hid the outside, and cast a 
lurid and unpleasant light over the interior of the room. The 
furniture consisted of a sofa covered with black stuff, two arm- 
chairs en suite, two other chairs, a piano, and a round table. 
There was no carpet on the floor, and the walls were simply 
whitewashed. The ceiling was stuck over with black paper. On 
the table were various books, which I recognised, by their titles, as 
Mr. Mort’s work. A picture, with its face turned to the wall, 
hung over the piano. Over the door was fixed a bracket, on 
which stood a large plaster-cast bust, the head of which was ex- 
tinguished under a paper fool’s cap. 

‘We'll take the weather for granted,’ said Mrs. Mort, motion- 
ing to us to sit down. ‘ Let’s talk of something else.’ 

My husband behaved like a darling. I am certain that if I 
had opened my mouth at that moment I should have burst into 
fits of laughter. He saw this, and came to the rescue. 

‘We hope you are comfortably settled in your new home, Mrs. 
Mort,’ he said. ‘ How do you like Sandville ?’ 

‘Sandville? Oh, yes. Know nothing about it,’ retorted the 
lady. 

She had not sat down, but was standing with her back to the 
wall, with her hands behind her. 

‘You have not had time to see the place yet,’ continued my 
husband. ‘It is quiet, but very charming. There are some 
delightful walks by the seaside. It is just the place for a literary 
man. Mr. Mort will be delighted with it.’ 

‘Oh! will he?’ answered his wife. 

‘ By the way, how is he?’ I asked. ‘We had hoped to see 
him. I trust he is not unwell.’ 

‘No, he’s asleep.’ 

‘Asleep? I presume he has not yet recovered from the 
fatigue of his journey.’ 

‘No, it isn’t that. He always sleeps in the day. He work 
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at night. It is an imitation of Balzac. Balzac, you know, used 
to go to bed at six, and get up at twelve. Mort goes to bed at 
nine in the morning, and gets up at ten in the evening. He has 
his tub then, and his breakfast, and begins writing immediately 
afterwards; when I say writing, I mean composing. He dictates, 
I write. I have been his secretary for years. Ever since he 
started as a novelist, in fact.’ 

‘You must find it very fatiguing work,’ I said. ‘I hope you 
get your proper sleep.’ 

‘Yes. I lie down on that sofa for an hour or so in the morning. 
That’s all the sleep I want.’ 

‘How very unhealthy,’ said my husband. ‘ Believe me, Mrs. 
Mort—I am something of a doctor—this is most imprudent con- 
duct. You cannot run contrary to the laws of health in this way 
without incurring the penalty. Sleep is the first necessity. . 

‘Don’t quote Shakespeare on that subject,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Mort. ‘He’s not appreciated in this house. You see him there, 
extinguished.’ 

She pointed to the bust over the door. 

‘That’s Mort’s idea. It is rather spiteful. He says that 
William Shakespeare took all the ideas, and left nothing for 
posterity to write about. That picture, with its face to the wall, 
is Victor Hugo’s. Mort had written a book on Notre Dame. 
Impossible to do anything with it. Hugo had monopolised the 
subject. That’s how we pay him out.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ continued my husband, smiling, ‘I won’t quote 
Shakespeare. But you must not deprive yourself of sleep. It is 
most unwise. And another thing, light is a great essential to 
health. Where the sun does not enter, the doctor will, you know.’ 
This, glancing at the darkened panes. 

‘ Ah, you’re wondering why we have shut out the view, “ the 
beautiful view,” of which our landlord spoke so much. No, we 
don’t care for views. Mort says that he takes no pleasure in views, 
for distance suggests still greater distance and the Eternal Beyond 
—an incomprehensible problem with which he has always been 
unwilling to perplex his brain, I agree with him. A good stone 
wall or a dirty window pane has ever sufficed my eyes to rest upon, 
for Iam then at liberty to imagine things beyond as far more 
beautiful than what there really is, as the landscapes of my 
imagination are more beautiful than those one really sees.’ 

‘LT am sorry I can’t offer you any tea,’ she continued, almost in 
the same breath. ‘We have only one tea-pot, and my husband 
keeps his cigars in it.” 

‘Would it be indiscreet to ask,’ I said, * what work Mr.-Mort 
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is at present engaged on? I am anxiously looking forward to it. 
I cannot tell you with what pleasure I read his last book.’ 

‘He is writing a series of “ Letters from Heaven,” ’ she answered. 
‘They are masterpieces.’ 

She was about to add something when my husband rose. 
He was evidently afraid that something blasphemous was about 
to follow. 

‘ Well,’ he said, as he took his leave, ‘I don’t read novels as a 
rule, but I shall make a point of getting that one from Mudie’s. 
1t is a subject full of interest to me as a clergyman. Good-day, 
Mrs. Mort.’ 

‘What a relief to be out of that house!’ I said, as we stepped 
into the road. ‘Do you think the woman is mad ?’ 

* Mad, certainly not; but very eccentric. I wonder what the 
husband is like.’ 

‘If he is only visible between ten at night and nine in the 
morning,’ I answered, ‘we are not very likely ever to know. 
We can’t call on him during those hours.’ 

Mrs. Mort never returned our call, nor did she ever appear at 
our church, and, what was stranger, neither she nor her husband 
was ever seen to leave Sea View Villa, or to take a walk in the 
village. The door of their house was always closed. The trades- 
men were spoken to through a spyhole. Our grocer told me that 
he had been ordered to leave his basket on the doorstep whenever 
he came, and to return next day for fresh orders and payment. 
He always found his empty basket waiting for him where he had 
left it, and, by its side,an envelope containing his money and a 
written list of the things he was to bring the next time he called. 
Similar instructions had been given to the other tradesmen. The 
tax-gatherer, by arrangement made with Mr. Dale by Mrs. Mort 
on signing the lease, was paid by the squire’s steward. 

This extraordinary conduct intrigued us greatly, and was the 
subject of interminable conversation between ourselves and the 
Dales whenever we met. These, by the way, had met with a 
reception similar to ours on calling at Sea View. Their call had 
never been returned. I am ashamed to say we made some very 
unfair suppositions about the strange lady and her mysterious 
husband. This was, no doubt, because we were all disappointed in 
our hopes of having a pleasant addition to our small society at 
Sandville. We forgot to make allowances for people whose pro- 
fession exacted privacy and retirement, nor did we remember 
that the Morts, having lived for many years on the Continent, 
were most probably quite unaware of the usages of English society. 
Mr. Dale seemed very annoyed at the conduct of his new tenante, 
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and openly regretted having let them his house. His maiden 
sister spoke of Mrs. Mort as an ‘ Irreligious Ghoul, while Mrs. 
Dale strongly modified her opinion of the lady whom, when 
signing a nine years’ lease of her house, she had found ‘charming, 
though peculiar.’ 

Our bad example was naturally followed by the villagers, but 
unfortunately these did not confine themselves to verbal specula- 
tions. Unable to satisfy their curiosity by a variety of spying 
round the premises of the villa, they revenged themselves by 
declaring war against its invisible inhabitants. Of an evening, 
groups would form outside its gates, and cries, insulting or mirth- 
provoking, would be uttered. This soon became a regular habit. 
They called it ‘ drawing the badger.’ On one occasion one young 
man went so far as to throw a dead cat up against one of the windows 
on the first floor. It broke the pane and fell through into the room, 
amidst the shouts of those present. Suddenly the window was 
pulled open, and Mrs. Mort appeared. She looked very angry. 

‘Hurrah, hurrah,’ screamed the yokels. ‘ We’ve drawn one 
badger. Now for t’other.’ 

But the laughter occasioned by this sally was soon checked 
when it appeared that Mrs. Mort was commencing reprisals. The 
dead cat was first hurled back, and this was followed by a brisk 
fire of various books, flung with unerring aim by the incensed 
lady. These volumes, which were all from various editions of 
Shakespeare’s works, gave the yokels some smart raps about the 
ears. It is doubtful how far this scandal might not have gone 
had not my husband happened to come up at that moment. He 
was indignant when he heard what had occurred, and sharply re- 
buked his parishioners, many of whom had their hands full of 
mud and stones, which they had just picked up to carry on the 
siege. Indeed, so strongly did he express his displeasure at such 
molestation of harmless and unoffending people that from that 
day forth the nightly scenes outside Sea View Villa ceased. 

After this the general curiosity, for want of aliment, appeased 
itself, and gradually we ceased to occupy ourselves about either 
Mrs. Mort or her husband. 

A few weeks later a cousin of mine came to spend part of the 
Oxford vacation with us. We naturally told him about the affair, 
which greatly interested him. 

He vowed that he would ‘ draw that badger’ the same evening. 

‘ What a lark!’ he cried. ‘I never thought when I came down 
here that I should find such an adventure waiting for me. Old 
Mort, too. I am a great admirer of his, but I didn’t think he was 
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a “crank.” From his books, one would think him a very joily, 
jovial sort of a fellow.’ 

Both my husband and I endeavoured to persuade him to leave 
these people alone, but to no purpose. Charlie had made up his 
mind, and, having matured his plan of attack, sallied forth at 
eleven o’clock in the evening, and made his way to Sea View Villa. 

We awaited his return with considerable anxiety. There was 
so much mystery attaching to the house, and Mrs. Mort was so 
eccentric in her behaviour, that we really felt afraid lest evil 
should befall him. It was therefore no small relief to us to hear 
him ring at the door about an hour later. I rushed out to meet 
him, and was delighted to see him safe and sound, though looking 
rather pale. 

‘Well?’ I asked anxiously. 

‘It’s all right,’ he answered. ‘I’ve seenhim. But what a guy 
he is! He scared me out of my wits.’ 

I took him up to my husband’s study, and begged him to tell 
us all about what he had seen, and how he had managed to come 
face to face with our invisible parishioner. 

‘Yes,’ he answered ; ‘ but you must let me smoke a cigar while 
I talk—my nerves are rather shaken. You won’t mind, Mary?’ 

I gave my consent readily, and, when he had lighted his cigar, 
he began. 

‘I knocked several times at the door before I got an answer 
from within. At last I heard a heavy step coming down the 
stairs, and presently a gruff voice asked me, through the spy-hole, 
who I was, and what I wanted. 

‘«T have come down from Jones, Wilson, & Co.—Mort’s pub- 
lishers, you know,” I answered. “ It ison most important business. 
I must see him at once.” 

‘ « What is this business ?” asked the voice. 

‘«T can only tell it to Mr. Mort himself. I repeat, it is very 
important. I have, besides, to hand him a cheque.” 

‘The door was then opened, and I entered a perfectly dark 
hall. 

‘« Have you any matches about you?” asked the woman, for 
woman I distinguished the person to be. 

*“ No,” I said. ° 

‘“ Well, then, go in there,” she said, pushing me into a room 
on side of the passage. 

‘ This room was faintly lighted by what looked like moonlight 
passing through panes of red glass.’ 

‘The drawing-room,’ I interrupted. ‘ You remember, John. 
Go on, Charlie.’ 
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‘It had a most ghastly effect, I can tell you, and I began to 
regret having come. The woman stood at the door for some time 
without speaking. 

‘At last she said, “I will send Mr. Mort down to you. But 
you must stay in the dark. His eyes won’t bear the light.” 

‘ With these words she went upstairs. I felt very uncomfort 
able, and began feeling in my pockets for a light. I cannot tell 
you how glad I was to discover a couple of fusees in the lining of 
my waistcoat. 

‘T heard her walking slowly up the stairs, and then in the 
room above my head. Then there was a sound of voices, as of a 
man and a woman talking, but I could not distinguish what was 
said very clearly. The man seemed to ask, “ Who is it? what 
does he want ?” the woman’s answers were inaudible. 

‘Presently I heard steps on the stairs, a heavy slow tread. 
It was Mr. Mort. On the landing he began to whistle, and came 
whistling into the room. 

‘I was sitting on a chair opposite the door, and I saw him 
come in. It was a tall stout figure, and what greatly surprised 
me was that he wore a hat. 

‘I could see neither his face nor his dress, but I can assure you 
this tall, black figure, wearing a hat, was of no very comfortable 
aspect as I saw it pass through that mysterious light. 

‘He crossed the room, whistling all the while, and sat down 
with his back to the window, the curtains of which he arranged 
so as to completely conceal his person. . 

¢s Well, what do you want?” he asked in a very deep voice 
‘“‘T hope your business is important. Otherwise, you may get into 
trouble for disturbing me at this hour. Come, what is it?” 

‘I had prepared my answer, and said, “ We have had an offer. 
of two thousand dollars from White’s of New York for the advance 
sheets of your next novel. We are to cable reply. I have been 
sent down to consult you, and, at the same time, to ask you when 
it will be ready. We are very anxious to get the MSS. in hand 
at once.” 

¢Mr. Mort made no answer, and the perfect stillness of the 
house, the awful light that shone through the window, and the 
dim outline of that mysterious figure amongst the curtains, pro- 
duced together an effect that was decidedly unpleasant to my 
nerves. I decided that my joke had gone far enough. But I 
could not go away without seeing our author; that would have been 
a fiasco. So I dropped a shilling on the floor, pretended to grope 
for it, and struck .a fusee. 

‘With a cry that chilled me to the bones, the figure sprang at 
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me, with its arms out. Of course I was not going to stand any 
violence, author or no author, so I pushed my chair in between his 
legs, and down he came, such a cropper! Meanwhile, I rushed 
out into the passage, opened the door somehow, and ran all the 
way here. And jolly glad I am to be out of that house.’ 

‘ But didn’t you see him after all ?’ I cried. 

‘Oh yes,’ answered Charlie; ‘I just hada glance as I dropped 
my fusee, when he rushed at me. But that glance was quite 
enough. It was like concentrated Bedlam.’ 

‘Well, describe him to us, Charlie,’ said my husband, who 
seemed as much interested as I myself was. 

‘A tall, fat man, with a red face, beardless and whiskerless, 
He had a top hat on. His hair was short and like rats’ tails.’ 

‘ John!’ I cried, horror-stricken ; ‘ why, that’s Mrs. Mort.’ 

‘This is a very serious matter,’ said my husband. ‘It seems 
as if our first suspicions were correct. I hardly know what to 
think. We must go round to Squire Dale the first thing in the 
morning, and tell him what we have heard. He is a magistrate, 
and will know how to act.’ 

‘Perhaps she has murdered him,’ I cried, ‘and has him in the 
house! Oh, John, how horrible!’ 

‘Don’t jump at conclusions like that, Mary,’ said my husband. 
‘I don’t know what to think, but I am convinced the matter 
ought to be investigated. Come, let us get to bed. We will 
speak to Dale in the morning.’ 

I did not close my eyes all that night, but kept thinking of 
that horrible woman, and meepey a all kinds of dreadful things 
about her and her house. 

Immediately after breakfast next morning we went round to the 
Grange. Mr. Dale, when he had heard Charlie’s story, was most 
resolute. He decided to draw out a search-warrant, and to enter 
the premises, by force if necessary. When the village constable, 
whom he sent for, had arrived, he set out with him and my 
husband. Charlie was anxious to accompany them, but I felt so 
nervous that I insisted on his escorting me home. Mrs. Dale 
was ill at the time, so I did not want to let her know what had 
happened. 

We waited at the vicarage with the greatest impatience for 
John’s return. Charlie behaved horridly, and filled my head with 
the most gruesome fancies. I cannot imagine where he could 
have heard all the dreadful stories he told me. He decided that 
Mrs. Mort had killed her husband, and that the dead body was 
stuffed up the parlour chimney. At last, seeing how frightened I 
was, he tried to calm me by laughing at himself. 
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‘No, Mary,’ he said; ‘I’ve got it now. The old lady keeps 
her husband chained up in the back-kitchen, on bread and water, 
and only lets him out when he has finished a book. She finds 
that that is the only way to make him work.’ 

I could not help smiling at this idea, but nevertheless was 
mightily curious to hear what my husband would have to tell. 
He returned about noon, and we met him at the gate. 

I saw at once, by his face, that my silly fears had been 
unfounded. He laughed heartily, as he glanced at my pale cheeks 
and scared expression. 

‘Don’t be frightened, little woman,’ he said, taking my arm. 
‘It’s nothing so very dreadful, after all. We had great work to 
get into the house, and it was only when the Squire threatened 
to have the door broken down that Mrs. Mort let us in. I never 
saw a woman look so furious. Mr. Dale was very polite, but said 
that, as there were all kinds of rumours afloat, he had felt it his 
duty to ask to see Mr. Mort in person. 

‘You can’t; he’s busy,” answered Mrs. Mort. 

‘«“T am sorry to say,” said the Squire, “that I must insist on 
disturbing him. There is a suspicion, ridiculous enough no doubt, 
of foul play on your part, Mrs. Mort. Kindly assist me in clearing 
this matter up, for once and all.” 

*«T can’t; he’s asleep. Call again,” she snarled. 

‘s¢' You are prevaricating,” answered the Squire. ‘I must 
search the premises. Constable, attend to this lady, while we go 
upstairs.” 

‘Mrs. Mort threw herself on the ground before him, and, 
clasping his knees, besought him not to do so—not to wake her 
James, but to call again. 

‘This, of course, only confirmed the magistrate’s suspicions, 
and, handing the lady over to the constable, who locked himself 
up with her in the famous drawing-room, he went upstairs, 
accompanied by me. 

‘The first room we came into was furnished with a bed, a 
table, and a chair. The table was fitted with writing materials, 
and covered with pages of manuscript. A pile of books was 
heaped up in one corner. All the other rooms were quite empty, 
and, though we instituted a thorough search in all directions, we 
were unable to discover any trace of Mr. Mort, or of his mortal 
remains. 

‘ At last we descended to the drawing-room. We found Mrs. 
Mort at the piano. She was playing the Dead March in “ Saul.” 
The constable tapped his head significantly as he let us in. 

* Task you for the last time, Mrs. Mort,” said the Squire, 
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very gravely, “to tell me where your husband is, or what has 
become of him. We have searched the house all over, and can 
find no trace of him.” 

«* T tell you he’s writing his ‘ Letters from Heaven,’ ” said the 
lady, without interrupting her performance on the piano. He’s 
out; you can’t see him.” 

‘ « Constable, arrest that woman,” cried Mr. Dale. “ You must 
excuse me, madam, but I must do my duty. You will be kept 
in custody on suspicion of murder, until we have found your 
husband, or until you have accounted for his absence in a satis- 
factory manner. Wilson, wait here till I send my brougham 
round. You will come on in it tothe Grange. I am anxious to 
avoid scandal.” 

‘*“ Oh!” cried Mrs. Mort, “if it’s as serious as all that, I 
had better explain. Mort’s dead.” 

‘“ Ah!” said the Squire. ‘ And when? and how?” 

‘ Naturally enough,” answered Mrs. Mort. “He died of 
serous apoplexy in Paris, six months ago. If you will look in the 
drawer of my writing-table upstairs, you will find the acte de décés 
from the Paris register office, as well as the French doctor’s cer- 
tificate.” 

‘The Squire ran upstairs, and presently returned with the 
documents in his hand. 

‘ «“ T am glad to see that we have been mistaken,” he said; “ and 
I am very sorry this should have occurred. But perhaps, madam, 
you will explain “ 

‘TJ shall explain nothing at all,” snarled the lady. ‘You 
have no right to ask me. I don’t blame you, but that young imp 
of Satan who came here last night.” (That’s you, Charlie.) “ And, 
if you have done bothering, perhaps you'll all get out of the house.” 

‘ We retired considerably crestfallen, but greatly relieved at 
the unexpected dénouement of what we had thought would turn 
out atragic affair. But Dale is firmly resolved to have the woman 
out of the house in a week’s time. How he will manage it I 
don’t know.’ 

‘But,’ I cried, ‘it seems to me as mysterious as ever. Why 
should she conceal her husband’s death, and make people believe 
he was still living with her? What motive can she have had ?’ 

‘I fancy,’ answered my husband, ‘ though, mind, it’s a mere 
supposition, that Mrs. Mort was anxious not to lose the benefit of 
her husband’s popularity as a writer. The name of James Mort 
was worth to her a clear 2,000/. a year. As he had lived abroad 
most of his life, and, consequently, was not known in English 
society, it was an easy matter to conceal his death. Mrs. Mort 
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had always acted as his secretary, was familiar wlth his style, 
ideas, and projects, and has doubtless literary ability of her own. 
Nothing easier, then, for her, than to carry on her husband’s work, 
and to pass off her own productions as his on his publishers, who 
only knew him by his writing. She had probably an ambition to 
satisfy ; and besides, 2,000/. a year is not to be despised. Iam 
not sorry that she has been found out, as the execution of her 
plan would, sooner or later, have got her into trouble.’ 


‘In short,’ said Charlie, ‘our parish mystery turns out to be a 
simple case of 


The wife, resigned to Heaven's will, 
Now carries on the business still.’ 


ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD, 











WM Wriefless BWarrister’s Dtorp, 


Watter Diasy, barrister-at-law and a gentleman of the press, sat 
in his chambers, sipping his coffee and reviewing his life. The 
raison détre of the one occupation was that it was his breakfast 
hour, and of the other that it was the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of his birth. He was in a serious though not melancholy mood 
this morning. The train of thought, natural on such an occasion, 
had led up to the realisation of the possibility that he might be a 
failure in life. This contingency led Walter to survey his past, 
and contemplate his future. His soliloquy ran somewhat in this wise. 

‘I was born neither lucky nor rich. My father, a failure in 
trade, became faint-hearted, and left me a poor but honest lad to 
the tender mercies of his brother—a retired ironmonger of the 
town of Bristol, with no children, a considerable banker’s balance, 
and ‘a strong interest in political affairs. The said uncle early 
discerned in me the premonitions of genius, and formed the 
highest hopes of me as a future leader in the cause of reform. 
He sent me to Oxford, and, as the royal road to parliamentary life, 
ordered me to become a barrister. This injunction I duly obeyed. 
I kept my terms, read my books, and passed my examinations— 
and was duly called. 

‘But,’ and there was a reproachful tone as he proceeded in his 
searching self-examination-—‘ Cuz bono? I have not obtained a 
brief. I have not contested a constituency. No, I have wandered 
abroad, led a Bohemian life, figured in second-rate South Kensing- 
ton society at balls, “at homes,” and garden parties; obtained 
some reputation for lawn-tennis, and some fame for flirting. I 
am now three years off thirty, it is four since I was called, my 
patron uncle is close on three score, and my success in law and 
services to reform consist in casual visits to the courts and 
occasional contributions to the papers.’ 

As was natural, good resolutions followed this inward searching 
of heart. He would at once settle down to legal treatises and the 
law-courts, abhor clubs, and anathematise drawing-rooms ; ‘ cut’ 
the good fellows, and avoid the social syrens; study the land ques- 
tion, and deliver lectures at working-men’s clubs. This course 
carried out in his mind, Walter proceeded to perform his daily 
penance at the desk, with resolution in his mind, and something 
like peace in his heart. 
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He loyally observed his self-denying ordinance. South 
Kensington drawing-rooms knew him no more that season; the 
‘Loungers’ had to lament a deserter. He cast off all his 
friends, retaining but two or three kindred spirits. Henceforth, 
diligently attending the courts, reading up cases, writing for the 
press, and studying speeches, he lived laborious days. But no 
briefs came, Being without backstair influence, the solicitors 
passed him over without a thought. Nor could he work up sufficient 
belief in ‘the religion of humanity’ to discourse to ‘the great 
unwashed’ on the virtues of universal suffrage and the vices of 
aristocracy. But still he persevered, and actually allowed himself 
only two weeks’ holiday in the long vacation at the Lakes instead 
of two months—as of yore—at foreign watering-places. And he 
returned ready to renew the struggle with greater ardour. 

But his fall was at hand. A perfumed little missive awaited 
him at his chambers. 


South Kensington, Monday. 
Dear Mr. Dicsy,—I Dasma seen you for an age, but hear you 
return to town to-day. I give my last garden party on Wednes- 
day at three, and command your presence. If you do not come 


I shall think you have gone over to Rome, or utterly forsaken your 


sincere friend 
‘i Marian LAMINGTON. 


Mrs. Marian Lamington was the one member of the fair sex 
to whom Walter Digby had been faithful in his friendship. 
Having a husband twenty years her senior, who lived and had 


_his being on ’Change, she had a large amount of spare time on 


her hands, which she partially consumed by giving garden-parties 
in the summer and ‘at homes’ in the winter; at which she en- 
deavoured to collect as many promising young men and interest- 
ing young ladies as possible. Walter had been an habitué at 
these reunions, and had become one of Mrs. Lamington’s favourites. 
During his reformation he had felt the loss of nothing so severely 
as these symposiums. 

The temptation was too strong. Taking up the little note 
pensively, he reflected on the many cheering words and sym- 
pathetic sentences he had heard from her when he was still in the 
heydey of youth. 

‘She has been very good to me. Come, I can’t quite exorcise 
her. I will go.’ 

Wednesday saw this determination fulfilled. 

‘I have a new member to introduce,’ exclaimed Mrs. Laming- 
ton, as she Jed Walter into the large garden, after she had rallied 
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him on his recent seclusion. ‘It is her first season, and I have 
her with me for a few days. She is the only daughter of Mr. 
Templeton—a successful stockbroker. She has been educated in 
Germany, and is quite a blue-stocking. I am sure you will like 
her.’ 

An amused smile passed over Walter’s face. This was not the 
first time Mrs. Lamington had presented him to a marriageable 
young lady, rich and learned, in whom she expected him to find 
his destiny. It was one of her theories of life that the first thing 
an ambitious young man should do was to marry money. Before 
he could make reply, however, Mrs. Lamington was introducing 
him to a fair-haired girl of about nineteen, with a wonderfully 
expressive rather than remarkably beautiful features. 

Mrs. Lamington left them. Before, however, Walter could 
utter more than a few commonplaces, a burly man, with racquets, 
came to claim his companion for a tennis game about to begin. 

Walter walked from the spot discomfited. May Templeton had 
made an indefinable impression upon him. There was a thoughtful- 
ness in her face combined with a gaiety in her manner which so 
interested him that he felt quite angry at the interruption. He 
rejoined Mrs. Lamington, however, and patiently watched the 
tennis players. Presently a group of ladies discerned him, and 
carried him off to another part of the garden. Freeing himself 
at last from their attentions, he returned to the tennis court. On 
his way, however, he came across the enchantress, sitting on a seat 
shaded by an avenue of trees. Seating himself beside her he 
began the coveted conversation. 

‘Are you not fatigued, Miss Templeton, after your exertions 
on the lawn? I must compliment you on your retreat, for it is 
immoderately warm.’ 

‘ Tennis does not require enough exertion to fatigue one, even 
on such an afternoon as this,’ replied May. ‘That is perhaps why 
it is so popular with our sex. But to tell you the truth, Mr. Digby, 
I left the lawn for a book, and I thought this would make a good 
reading arbour.’ 

Walter then perceived a dainty little volume by her side, with 
‘ Shelley’ in gold letters on the back. This was the first time he 
had come across a young lady who read the author of ‘ The Cenci.’ 
He regarded her therefore with more interest. 

Who shall define the limits of a discussion on poetry between 
an erudite young lady not twenty-one, and a well-read young man 
not yet thirty ? Walter, during his day-dreaming, which had been 
considerable, had drunk deep at the Pierian spring of poetry. May 
could discourse on Shelley’s finest flights and Wordsworth’s most 
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picturesque word-painting with fascinating fluency. What wonder, 
then, that when five o’clock came, Mrs. Lamington had to come in 
search of her to take her in to tea. With the evening came music. 
May still further enchanted Walter by singing, with a clear accent 
and rich expression, some old English ballads, which he had not 
often heard before. 

He was conscious of the indefinable impression May Templeton 
had made upon him, as he walked home along the moonlit pave- 
ment. He tried to deceive himself. 

‘He had often been caught before,’ he muttered, ‘ by a pretty 
face and a bewitching tongue, but had never failed to sleep off his 
emotion.’ 

But morning found him as preoccupied with Miss May 
Templeton, how she looked, what she said, and what she sang, as 
the night. When, as the days passed, he could not absorb himself 
in his books, or the arguments in the court, he got angry with 
himself. 

‘It has ever been a first principle with me that itis only given 
to heirs of acres or consols, the sons of dukes or of Cabinet 
Ministers, to marry young. It is not right fora man who has to 
make his way in the world to take unto himself a wife just as he 
is making a start. It is unjust to her because she has to share his 
struggles and strivings, and it is unfair to himself because it en- 
cumbers him in the race at the beginning. A man should first 
make a fair start and get on to the high road. I have not even 
done that yet, and, if I ever do, hymeneal age will be past. Yet 
here am I, held fast by the first fair face, after my birthday 
reformation.’ 

No doubt this was a humiliating confession. But Walter did 
not cure himself of his folly. During the autumn he sought Mrs. 
Lamington’s drawing-room again and again, whenever he knew or 
thought May Templeton was to be there. The ‘midnight oil’ 
was abandoned for the ball-room glitter. The courts were left to 
get on as well as they could without him, while he strolled in the 
park, or made morning calls. It was very silly of him. He was 
twenty-seven and she was not twenty-one ; he had graduated in the 
university of life, while she had only just left school—but there— 
the explanation can be left unsaid, and no excuse can be offered. 

One morning he found Mrs. Lamington in her sitting-room 
discussing with May the latest marriage in their circle of acquaint- 
ances. The bridegroom was a young artist still living hand to 
mouth on the Bloomsbury dealers. The failing of his friend was 
an occasion for Walter’s philosopliy. 

‘Moncrieff must be mad. He is ambitious—aspires to be 
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independent yet famous as an artist. Yet he rashly enslaves 
himself for an income by taking a wife and setting up an 
establishment. Why couldn’t they have waited until he could be 
independent of “ pot-boiling” and superior to dealers ?—she inspiring 
him, and he striving for the future. But no, arrived at maturity, 
he has rushed into marriage, and probably doomed himself to a 
life of mortified ambition.’ 

Walter delivered himself of this exordium with much feeling, 
for it was his constant endeavour to convert Mrs. Lamington to 
his utilitarianism. It was not Mrs. Lamington, but May, however, 
who replied to the attack. 

‘Mr. Digby, I detest your doctrine. Is it not heresy to the 
poetry of youth? Marriage to the truly ambitious mind—I do 
not use the word in its ignoble sense—is not a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, to be entered into at the most convenient 
season, when the wedding-cake can be the most expensive and the 
breakfast the most elaborate, the honeymoon the most luxurious, 
and the establishment the grandest. Marriage, if it really springs 
from pure love, must come at the “ psychological,” not the political 
moment.’ 

May paused and blushed as if ashamed of her vehemence. 

‘You take the correct poetical view of it, May; but what about 
the practical?’ inquired Mrs. Lamington, who was not sure that 
poetical considerations would have any effect upon Walter’s stoical 
spirit, even though they were pleaded by May Templeton. 

‘I attack Mr. Digby,’ May smilingly replied, ‘on the practical 
as well as the poetical aspect of the subject. He rightly speaks of 
a woman’s inspiration toa man’s effort ; but cannot this inspiration 
be conveyed in the love of a wife as well as of a fiancée? Does the 
love which “ lures men to inspiring toils,” in the inflated language 
of Claude Melnotte, cease or diminish with the honeymoon? 
Would the inspiration be less efficacious or sustaining because it 
would be always available ?’ 

Much more did May say in her warm advocacy, every word of 
which so entered the soul of Walter that as he was leaving he 
could not refrain from saying— 

‘You have completely conquered me, May, by your eloquence. 
T am a convert to your views from this day.’ 

He left the house with a very pleasurable sensation. He could 
not help thinking that there was a hidden significance in May’s words. 
—the first sudden manifestation of her feelings for him. And 
naturally during the next few days he was afflicted by alternating 
hopes and fears. The fourth put him out of’ his suspense. He 
was alone with May for a precious half-hour at Mrs. Lamington’s, 
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in which passed from her lips the only secret which, according to 
the ‘ Professor at the Breakfast-Table,’ most women have to tell. 
Walter was recklessly happy, and was anxious to recant, by his 
own act, his former heresy as soon as possible. 

With this purpose in view he readily accepted Mr. Templeton’s 
invitation to a small dinner party. He had, through the instru- 
mentality of the matrimonial mediator, Mrs. Lamington, been 
present on several such occasions, and had eagerly seized such 
opportunities of intercourse with May as offered. He had, more- 
over, become a welcome guest at Mr. Templeton’s table—a cool- 
headed, cynical man of business, who enjoyed, nevertheless, after- 
dinner philosophy—by his clever conversation at wine. This 
evening, however, when the hostess and her lady guests had retired 
to the drawing-room, he relapsed into a stolid silence. He was 
framing his daring request to Mr. Templeton for the hand of his 
daughter, and took little heed of the flow of soul as it traversed 
finance, politics, philosophy, the play, and finally set on society 
small-talk. When it reached thus far, however, Walter was startled 
into attention by a reference to the marriage of the young artist, 
which had been so philosophically discussed at Mrs. Lamington’s. 

‘Have you heard about Moncrieff—the young fellow I intro- 
duced to you the other day—marrying the girl who sang so well 
at your garden parties ?’ inquired an impecunious Bohemian, who 
acted as a kind of Boswell in introducing Mr. Templeton to people 
outside the Stock Exchange, and who had been at a loss for some- 
thing to say. 

Mr. Templeton, supposing the question was meant for him, 
replied-in the negative, and did not seem anxious to have his 
ignorance informed. 

The Bohemian did not, however, intend to lose this opportunity 
of imparting information to his chief, and forthwith began a recital 
of the whole circumstances of Moncrieff’s marriage. The conver- 
sation on the topic then became general, and drifted into a similar 
channel into which Walter had led it at Mrs. Lamington’s. Mr. 
Templeton remained silent until directly appealed to to give his 
opinion. 

‘I have heard a good deal about Moncrieff, and think he has 
acted very foolishly. No man beginning life should marry, if he 
wishes to succeed in making a name for himself. And what is 
more, no parent should allow his daughter to marry a man just 

‘entering on the life he has chosen for himself, if he wishes to see 
her the wife of some one more than the mere unit in the crowd. 
The man who claims the hand of wealth and beauty should first 
give some credentials of his future success.’ 
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Mr. Templeton delivered himself of this opinion in an ordinary 
colloquial manner, but it was evident he spoke with some personal 
feeling, as his daughter had spoken on the same subject before him. 

Walter, who, in silence, had followed the conversation with 
quickened interest, was quite unnerved by Mr. Templeton’s inter- 
position. He thought that he must be deadly pale, he felt so sick 
at heart. This was the answer of the cold, matter-of-fact man of 
the world to the generous and fervent sentiments of the daughter. 

Mr. Templeton’s summing-up meeting with general concur- 
rence, the conversation soon drifted into other channels. Walter 
was again thrown into the agonies of doubt and despair. He sat 
silent and moody, much to the surprise of his acquaintances at the 
table, asking of himself whether after all these men were not right 
and May mistaken. Should he not do something to show himself 
worthy of her before binding her to him by the bonds of marriage ? 
He, a briefless barrister without a settled income for a week, had 
no business to ask Mr. Templeton to give his daughter into his 
keeping. He ought to give proof of his worthiness of the trust. 
These arguments would doubtless have weighed little with him, 
were it not for the knowledge which Mr. Templeton’s words forced 
upon him, that, until he made a better start on the road to success, 
he could not marry May with the consent of her father. 

He returned to his chambers without having breathed a word 
to the stockbroker of his love for May. 

There ensued during the next fortnight a conflict in his mind 
between the dictates of love and what he conceived to be the dic- 
tates of duty. He resolved to think of marriage with May asa 
prize which must be won by Homeric effort and Spartan sacrifice. 
He attended the courts more regularly, and penetrated the mys- 
teries of civil law more assiduously than ever. 


Mr. Brazenface, the young leader of forty who had made a 
name in a cause célébre two years ago, and was now overloaded 
with briefs, sat in court in a state of considerable anxiety. He 
was engaged for the defence in a certain case, and he was anxious 
to know when it was likely to be reached, as he had a case on his 
hands in another court. It was therefore with much satisfaction 
that he heard the counsel addressing the court enlarge the area of 
his case. When the said counsel came to enumerate the witnesses 
he intended calling, Mr. Brazenface’s perfect peace of mind was 
assured. 

‘You might hold my brief till I return, Digby,’ he whispered. 
‘ There are some points in it which may interest you. I shall be 
back before lunch.’ 
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Walter prepared himself for studying the brief, and felt grate- 
ful to Mr. Brazenface for giving him: the opportunity of doing so, . 
He had made the successful pleader’s acquaintance in this court, 
and had more than once been assisted by his advice. 

His eyes had only just lighted on the first page when he stopped 
short in surprise by reading the name Richard Templeton. He 
read on with greater interest. Gradually he came to understand 
that the case arose out of a Stock Exchange transaction, in which 
Mr. Templeton, acting as broker for a country squire, was alleged 
to have wrongfully detained certain moneys. Walter was fairly 
well versed in the matter of stocks and shares, having at one time 
looked to them as the easiest means of making the fortune with 
which to win fame. He could easily see that the charge, though 
a serious one, arose out of the blunder of the squire’s, and could 
be easily rebutted. He was thinking of the easy victory Mr. 
Brazenface would get, of the crushing way in which he would 
cross-examine, and the ‘ Sporus and the butterfly’ character of his 
‘ reply, when he was startled to hear a clarion voice pronounce 
‘Lumpkin versus Templeton!’ Counsel had just concluded a 
confab, resulting in an abrupt termination to the case which Mr. 
Brazenface had seen commenced with such complacency. 

Walter anxiously looked round the court for the missing coun- 
sel. He was nowhere to be seen. The situation was an awkward 
one. Owing to the little importance attached to the case, only 
Mr. Brazenface had been engaged for the defence, and he was not 
here. Walter cast another hurried glance round the court, and 
this time saw, not Mr. Brazenface, but Mr. Templeton himself. 

Counsel for the plaintiff rose, and made a clever speech, putting 
his case in the way so familiar to frequenters of law courts, which 
could not fail to convince any intelligent man of the justice of 
his cause, if another counsel did not have his say in reply. The 
plaintiff then appeared in the witness box, and in a very nervous 
state managed to utter the sentences suggested to him by his 
advocate, who next handed to the judge a certain document of 
importance in the case. While the judge and jury were examining 
it, Walter beckoned to Mr. Templeton. 

Mr. Templeton proceeded from the body of the court, where 
he had placidly surveyed the proceedings in happy ignorance of 
the absence of his counsel, to the place where the learned gentle- 
men were sitting. 

‘I regret to say, Mr. Templeton, that Mr. Brazenface has not 
yet returned to the court, which he left in the belief your case 
was not coming on yet. No doubt he will be here directly,’ 
whispered Walter. 
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Mr. Templeton looked somewhat alarmed. As a stockbroker 
_ with large dealings he had more than once as plaintiff or defendant 
figured in a court of justice, but his knowledge of legal forms and 
procedure being as limited as that of laymen usually is, did not 
know what this might portend. 

‘I trust no serious consequences will ensue. It is of vital im- 
portance that nothing prejudicial to my honour or integrity should 
take place here, through there being no one to appear in my 
behalf; getting abroad, as it would, on the Stock Exchange this 
afternoon,’ he exclaimed. ‘I hope, Mr. Digby, you will be equal to 
any emergency.’ 

Walter was proceeding to assure him that there was no cause 
for alarm, when he was thunderstruck to hear the foreman of the 
jury rise and intimate that the jury were in that frame of mind 
that they did not desire to trouble the defence, and that in a 
few minutes their verdict would be forthcoming. 

When the judge, who was dyspeptic this morning and anxious 
for a stimulant, and was, moreover, rather shortsighted, and did not . 
know whether defendant was represented or not, seemed to serenely 
acquiesce in this arrangement, the concern on Mr. Templeton’s 
face deepened into the gravest alarm. 

‘Pray, Mr. Digby, cannot you do something? If those twelve 
idiots give a verdict against me, you cannot imagine the almost 
instantaneous effect it will produce upon my credit in the City.’ 

Walter needed no further bidding to step into the breach in 
defence of May’s father. To rise and make his voice heard in that 
court before a judge, whose imperious temper he well knew, was 
like facing the cannon’s mouth. But he did it, and the occasion 
nerved him to an heroic effort. 

Clearly and fluently he informed judge and jury of the un- 
fortunate absence of Mr. Brazenface, and urged the postponement 
of the case till his return. 

The judge, wroth at Walter’s audacity, overruled any such pro- 
posal. Mr. Brazenface had no business to be absent. But absent 
or present, the busitiess of the court must proceed. 

Walter thought for a moment, while the court was breathless 
and, facing without flinching the judge’s stare, demanded the right 
to cross-examine the plaintiff. This the judge did not at first 
concede. Walter pushed his point, however, and after wrangling 
with an effrontery which half an hour ago he should have thought 
impossible, suddenly put a ‘staggering’ question to the plaintiff 
in the box. 

The judge, smothering his rage, did not trouble to interfere 
and Walter, having in his mind the whole features of the case, . 
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continued to cross-examine with an artistic dexterity which as- 
tonished the legal gentlemen, diverted the spectators, and elated 
Mr. Templeton, until the jury got confounded, and an adjournment 
had to be made- for lunch. 

Mr. Templeton clasped Walter’s hand warmly. ‘ You have 
saved my case, Mr. Digby. You have madeasplendid fight. To 
tell you the truth, I really didn’t think you had got it in you. 
May I never forget the service you have done me to-day!” 

For the defaulting counsel reappeared on the reassembling of 
the court, and within an hour had got a verdict for his client. 


In saving Mr. Templeton’s, Walter established his own reputa- 
tion. From that day professional success was easy. But having 
proved his prowess to Mr. Templeton’s entire satisfaction, May 
joined her lot with his long before he donned silk, and cheered 
the last days of his work at Bristol by well-reported speeches 
at St. Stephen’s. 

FREDERICK DOLMAN. 





Chree Wisits. 


* Abbey Court, July 28, 

‘Dearest Eruet,—When are you coming to pay us your long-pro- 
mised visit? It is an age since I have seen your bonnie smiling 
face. London must be tropical. You have never seen this place ; 
it is in all its glory now, especially the fruit gardens; you will 
appreciate the gooseberry bushes, peaches, plums, etc. We are 
desperately calm. My father and Harold go to town every day, 
immersed in business. I am leading my usual quiet life : reading, 
playing the piano, singing, sewing, and looking after my school- 
children ; my existence is a tame one, and I am beginning to long 
to feel myself of some use in the world. Mr. Richard Grey is 
staying with us; you have never met him, though we have known 
him for many years; we none of us can forget his kindness to 
Harold when he was taken ill, away from us, in Algiers. Harold 
is devoted to him, indeed he owes his life to Mr. Grey. Do come 
as soon as possible; the room adjoining mine is empty, I call it 
yours; it is furnished in pink, cowlewr de rose, which I trust will 
be the emblem of your life. 

‘Mother sends you her love, and desires me to say that she 
hopes you will come this week, as in about a fortnight we intend 
(D.V.) going to Scotland. So aw revoir, dearest Ethel—drop mea 
line to tell me the day and hour you will arrive-—Yours very 
affectionately, ‘Macerz MILMan.’ 

‘ Just what Ishall do,’ I exclaimed viva voce from my big arm- 
chair, in which I was lounging ina stuffy room in Brompton. It was 
hot, and I was panting for fresh air ; besides, I had not seen Maggie 
for nearly a year, and I was very fond of her; she was a sweet 
intelligent girl, with a restful charm about her that would be 
soothing after my exciting London season. . Maggie did not care 
for society ; she was ashy, thoughtful, and reserved country maiden. 
Mr. Grey, to whom she alluded, I was anxious to meet ; so I decided 
upon starting the next day, and wrote to Maggie to let her know 
the hour I should reach the station. 

Accordingly on the following day I took my seat in a first- 
class carriage, and reached the Midland station towards five 
o’clock, and saw Maggie in her pony carriage coming to meet me. 

I had never seen her looking so well. She was ina silvery 
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grey costume, with a large hat and feather to match. This dress 
suited admirably her delicate colouring. Though not exactly 
pretty, she was charming; there was a witchery in her smile, her 
eyes though small were expressive, and if her mouth was large, the 
teeth were very white and even. She had a quantity of blue- 
black hair worn in thick plaits around her small well-shaped head. 
She was very animated ; I had not seen her fora year, but I saw at 
once that something had happened that had transformed the girl: 
into a woman, and yet she was barely two-and-twenty. After we had 
embraced each other, Maggie lightly touched the black ponies 
with her whip, and off they trotted at a brisk speed, through sweet- 
smelling lanes, on to a noble avenue of lime-trees, with a long 
pond on which swans and ducks were swimming. 

As we approached the mansion I noticed that Maggie’s colour 
got brighter and her smile warmer. I looked about, and in the 
distance perceived a broad-shouldered man in a white flannel 
cricketing suit; by his side stood Harold Milman, a delicate 
youth of about eighteen years of age. 

They came quickly towards us. ‘That is Mr. Grey,’ whispered 
Maggie, and we were formally introduced. His appearance was in 
his favour ; good features, a pleasant smile and voice, he was much 
tanned, quite bronzed. There was a tone of high breeding, a 
soldierly bearing about him which suited my fastidious taste. 
Mrs. Milman advanced to meet me ; she was a pretty little woman 
with a beaming face ; half a dozen dogs gambolled merrily round 
her, a French parrot screamed out ‘ bonjour, Coco.’ 

A couple of footmen handed us out of the carriage ; the gardens 
leading to the mansion were aflame with colour, and the perfume 
was intoxicating. While Mrs. Milman was talking to me, Mr. 
Grey bent over Maggie; I did not hear what he said, but his face 
brightened, and the colour rose softly to her face. Harold threw 
his stick into the pond, and the dogs jumped and swam out to fetch 
it; there was a struggle among the canine species as to which 
should have the honour of carrying the stick back to the young 
master. 

As I stood there on the terrace, watching the various members 
of the family, I thought how blessed they were in every way— 
wealth, happiness, affection. The opening pages of the romance 
between Mr. Grey and dear Maggie added a fresh interest to my 
visit to Abbey Court. Maggie conducted me to my bedroom. 

‘It is indeed a lovely nest,’ I exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘I 
am so fond of pink—being a brunette pink is my colour!’ And 
how delightful the view is from the window, the bluish hills and 
fine old trees!’ 
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I then followed Maggie into her bedroom, which also had been - 
refurnished. 

‘ My father is so generous and good to me! Some months 
ago I said I should like to have a boudoir and bedroom done up 
in the best Parisian style. So papa went himself to Paris and 
chose everything; now is it not lovely, Ethel ?’ 

I had never seen anything more exquisite. It would be useless 
my trying to describe the dainty yellow satin furniture, Dresden 
china, onyx clock and candelabre, the artistic bronzes and articles 
de vertu. 

‘It is a room for a princess in the “ Arabian Nights,” dear 
Maggie; you are lucky to have so generous a father, and with such 
good taste.’ 

‘I call papa Prince Aladdin, and yet, though so generous, he 
has stern notions about the spending of money. He has made 
every penny of his fortune by hard work and perseverance.’ 

‘Now, Maggie,’ I cried, drawing her on my lap and kissing 
her, ‘do tell me something about this handsome Mr. Grey; is he 
a widower or married—separated or a bachelor?’ She did not 
blush, but, looking at me straight in the eyes, answered, ‘ Mr. Grey 
has never married, he is too fond of his liberty; he is a great 
sportsman and traveller, but what has attached us so much to him 
is his kindness to Harold, there is a mixture of tenderness and 
manliness in him that charms people.’ 

Her manner was quite self-possessed, but Maggie was a re- 
markably well-balanced young person, so her composure did not 
surprise me; it was not the manner of a girl in love; there was no 
flutter or hesitation in her look or voice. Still I was puzzled, but 
made up my mind—that for the present, I should watch and wait. 

My friendship for Maggie made me doubly keen-sighted; she 
was much preoccupied this evening about her personal appear- 
ance—questioned me as to the colour best suited to her style. I 
advised white with a sowpgon of pink. She followed my hints, and 
appeared at dinner in a pretty toilette of Indian muslin relieved 
here and there with rose-colour suggesting a daisy tinged with 
pink. 

Mr. Milman was a tall thin man over fifty, with a slight stoop, 
indicative of his occupation, that of ever leaning over a desk. 
Like a caterpillar contentedly sticking to its leaf, Mr. Milman never 
moved out of his orbit—the City. He had made a tremendous 
fortune as a stockbroker. He had no sympathy with unsuccessful 
people, his maxim was let the weak go to the wall; he was 
honourable in his dealings, but brimful of prejudices. He adored 
his Maggie, and, though inclined to be strict in his money dealings, 
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he never considered expense where she was in questionh—his 
chief delight was to make her presents of jewellery. Harold was 
more his mother’s pet ; he was a handsome young fellow, but fragile, 
and looked as if a breath could blow him away. At dinner I 
fancied Mr. Milman appeared ill at ease, inclined to be gloomy ; he 
cast from under his thick eyebrows anxious suspicious glances at 
Mr. Grey and Maggie, who were evidently deeply engrossed in each 
other. Mrs. Milman chatted pleasantly to me on all manner of 
topics. When Mr. Grey joined in the general conversation, his re- 
marks were to the point, and I soon perceived that he was not only 
a great traveller, but a very cultured and egotistical man—his talk 
was always about himself. He had the knack of putting bimself 
in the best possible light—l’art de se faire valoir, as the French 
say. 

The gentlemen did not linger long over their wine. When 
they re-entered the drawing-room, Maggie and I were sitting in a 
recess partially concealed by a heavy brocade curtain. Mr. Grey 
peered round, and when he discovered Maggie in our retreat he 
gave me such a de trop look that I quickly made myself scarce, 
and joined Mrs. Milman, who was studying the fashions in the 
Queen. 

When I approached her, she gave me a nudge with her plump 
little elbow, and, winking her eyes at the couple, whispered :— 

‘Is he not a handsome fellow? One can see he has blue blood 
in his veins. My husband declares there is no good in that unless 
there is plenty of the coin of the realm to back it up, but I always 
say there is one thing money can’t purchase, and that is style and 
an aristocratic air. Now, Grey has that—the way he salutes a lady 
and enters a room is quite a pleasure to witness.’ 

‘He seems to admire Maggie very much, Mrs. Milman.’ 

‘Yes, I think he is rather gone on her, but there is not much 
in it. When a fellow turns forty without getting married, he 
generally goes on till he is sixty, and then wants a nurse !’ 

‘It seems a pity then, Mrs. Milman, that they should be so 
much thrown together, if there is no certainty of a marriage after 
all. Maggie might grow to care seriously for him.’ 

‘Oh, Maggie is not a romantic sentimental girl, Ethel. She 
has plenty of common sense and wisdom, and is not likely to grow 
too fond of a man who does not propose for her; besides, Grey is 
twenty years older than she is—merely friendship.’ 

Mrs. Milman changed the subject, and asked my opinion about 
a new mantle that she saw in the fashion plate. 

I overheard Mr. Grey begging Maggie to sing—she seemed 
reluctant, but after a little more persuasion she went to the piano. 
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‘IT am glad you are going to play, Maggie,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Mr. Grey insists,’ she answered, looking up shyly into his 
face ; ‘and really it is too bad, for he is a connoisseur and a severe 
critic, and will be disappointed with my wretched skill.’ 

‘You have had the best teachers,’ growled out Mr. Milman 
from behind the Times; ‘so, Maggie, it is no use making excuses 
— if you don’t sing well, it is from no want of good training.’ 

Maggie got up, rushed to her father, kissed and patted him 
into a better temper, and then returned to the piano and sang an 
old English ballad. It was rendered with such true feeling, her 
voice was so bell-like, that we were charmed, and Mr. Grey seemed 
much moved. 

The next morning, as I wandered towards my favourite resort, 
the fruit-garden, I caught sight of Maggie’s fluttering white 
muslin gown and the tweed heather suit of Mr. Grey meandering 
through the Lime Avenue ; their backs decidedly looked lover-like. 
I felt uneasy, Maggie’s nature was so sincere and affectionate that 
the prospect of her marriage somehow filled me with anxiety— 
her father’s dark looks, her mother’s light-heartedness, troubled 
me. I had just then for the first time a presentiment of some 
kind of unhappiness. 

Maggie was a splendid horsewoman ; in her tight-fitting dark 
blue cloth habit she looked to great advantage. Mr. Grey accom- 
panied her in her rides, while her father and brother were in the 
City. These téte-a-téte on horseback evidently delighted Maggie, 
for she always returned home with heightened colour and eyes 
sparkling with happiness. 

I was left to my own devices. Mrs. Milman was generally 
busy looking after her large household, but I enjoyed the quiet 
and fresh air, generally lying in a hammock in the garden reading 
a novel, but really far more interested in the living romance being 
enacted just then in Abbey Court. 

Mrs. Milman told me that Mr. Grey had confided to her that 
his income did not exceed 600/. a year, and that with his expensive 
habits he could not marry on that. ‘I suppose,’ added Mrs. 
Milman, with one of her good-natured winks, ‘that this was 
meant as a sort of feeler to find out what Maggie’s fortune was 
likely to be, but he was none the wiser. No doubt if he discovers 
that Maggie is to have a pot of money he will propose. He loves 
No. 1.’ 

My last day at Abbey Court had now arrived. I determined 
before I left to have a quiet talk with Maggie: she had managed 
hitherto to evade my direct questions. 

* Well, Maggie,’ I exclaimed, as I was trying to lock my trunk, 
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which proved a no easy matter, ‘are you still anxious to be of 
more use in the world? I am a few years older than you are, and 
know more of life ; don’t throw happiness away—get married. You 
are just the girl to make a perfect wife ; you know, Maggie, how I 
long to see you happy.’ 

A grave, tender expression came over her face. 

‘There is but one man, Ethel, I could ever marry ; if not him, 
then no one—ask me no questions on this subject.’ 

Maggie said this calmly, but so resolutely that I abstained 
from further questioning. I knew of course who the man was. 

I went to France, and the Milmans went to Scotland. For 
over a year I heard nothing more about them. They wintered 
abroad for Harold’s sake... . 

One afternoon, about eleven months after my first visit to 
Abbey Court, as I was making my way through the crowded rooms 
of the Royal Academy, I suddenly felt a sharp tap on my shoulder: 
turning round,I saw Mrs. Milman, dressed as usual in the height 
of fashion. 


‘How is Maggie? It’s such an age since I have had any news 
of her.’ : 


‘Yes, she ought to have written, but I think she is rather below 
par. Not quite herself.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear this’—and perhaps too abruptly I 
asked if she was engaged to Mr. Richard Grey. 

A slight expression of annoyance flitted over Mrs. Milman’s 
pretty rosy good-natured face. 

‘ Always harping on that one string, Ethel—I recollect, you 
were almost the first to think that Mr. Grey’s attentions were 
serious! I never attached much importance to the affair. Well, 
he did propose to Maggie, and for a couple of months they were 
engaged, and I must say during that time Maggie was radiant— 
then came business. I told you Grey thinks too much of No. 1. 
He wants a great deal more money, and my husband refuses, so 
at present the engagement is tottering.’ 

‘Poor Maggie, how she must be suffering! I know how sen- 
sitive she is.’ 

‘Ah, dear Ethel, you are a romantic creature. Maggie is a 
sensible girl, and has too much pride to fret about a man who 
shows plainly he is after her fortune.’ 

‘Maggie may try to conceal her grief, but I wonder you don’t 
feel anxious, Mrs. Milman; Maggie is not strong.’ 

‘You are an old croak, Ethel. Every girl goes through this 
sort of disappointment. Why, I did—and you see I am flourishing 
now. When I wasa girl I was engaged to a young officer, who 
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jilted me for a widow who had money. Well, it did not break my 
heart, and in less than a year I married Robert Milman, and we 
have been perfectly happy. Love is a complaint that, like measles, 
must be gone through—when young the attack is slight. Come 
and see Maggie—she is fond of you, and your presence will cheer 
her up. Though the engagement is shaky, it is not off; Richard 
Grey is coming to talk over things. I wish now we had never set 
eyes upon him, Ethel.’ 

The little lady would not bid me adieu till I had promised to 
go to Abbey Court; then she bustled out, her silks and bugles 
making a frou frou. 

A thick wall seemed to separate mother and daughter. Evi- 
dently devoted though they were to each other, this affair had 
estranged them-—Mrs. Milman could not realise Maggie’s proud, 
tender, sensitive nature. 

A couple of days after meeting Mrs. Milman in the Royal 
Academy I went for a second time to Abbey Court. 

This time Maggie did not come to meet me at the station; I 
found her mother waiting for me in her carriage and pair. 

‘Maggie has a headache! What would girls do without their 
headaches, they seem a sufficient excuse for every omission.’ Mrs. 
Milman said this in a tone of vexation, she was evidently worried. 
‘I hope, Ethel, you will rouse Maggie up, she seems to mope; of 
course she misses Grey’s society. When he has an object he can 
make himself delightful; he has travelled a great deal, and has a 
lot to say. These men understand the art of interesting young 
girls and making themselves necessary. I believe on the whole 
dull men are the safest, the most reliable—Grey is eaten up with 
vanity and selfishness.’ 

‘I told you, Mrs. Milman, long ago, that I thought you had 
better look out; but let us hope, for Maggie’s sake, that all will 
end happily, and that no question of money will be allowed to 
destroy her happiness.’ 

‘ My husband is not easy to manage. He made his money by 
the sweat of his brow, and now says that he won’t help another man 
to spend it. Robert has not a high opinion of Mr. Grey, and he has 
great insight into character. My husband is a generous man, 
and adores Maggie. He lavishes jewellery and every kind of ex- 
pensive present on her ; but then it is for herself alone. The long 
and short of the matter is, Robert does not wish Maggie to marry 
Richard Grey.’ 

‘ But surely, Mrs. Milman, if Maggie’s happiness is centred in 
this man, she had better malry - She has her allowance 
besides his 6001..a year.’ 
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‘Maggie is certain to have 300/. a year of her own; but Grey 
wants a great deal more. He won’t give up his bear-shooting or his 
fishing in Scotland, you may be sure. His habits are expensive.’ 

‘He must be odiously selfish ; but between you all, Maggie’s 
happiness will be sacrificed.’ 

‘I think, Ethel, that when Maggie sees Grey in his true light, 
she won’t like him. He is still enveloped in a romantic halo; we 
must strive to destroy this halo, and I count on you, Ethel, for 
helping us.’ 

Maggie was standing in the hall when the carriage drove up. 
Though paler and thinner, she looked much as usual; I never met 
a girl who had herself so well in hand. 

We strolled about the garden for some time. Maggie talked 
pleasantly, but I could see that her thoughts often wandered 
away. 

‘I don’t care any more for novels. I suppose, like the snake, 
I am shedding my skin and undergoing a thorough change, Ethel.’ 

‘Oh, Maggie!’ I exclaimed impetuously, ‘let us have no more 
of this farce. You know how deeply interested I am in you, so 
don’t treat me like a mere society acquaintance. I know the 
truth ; no use disguising it from me—you and Mr. Grey are lovers. 
But there is an impediment in the way of your marriage, a horrid 
money question!’ I looked her full in the face ; she grew crimson, 
the soft lips quivered and paled, the eyes saddened, and her fingers 
tightened nervously around my hand. 

‘Oh, Ethel, I cannot, cannot talk about this, it is too sacred, 
too much a part of my life,’ she gasped. 

‘But, my dear little Maggie, perhaps I can help you, for I long 
to see you happy.’ 

‘I trust entirely in Richard Grey, Ethel, and want no help 
from any outsider.’ 

Maggie uttered this in a tender but firm voice, and I felt she 
did not wish me to speak further on the subject. 

Three days after my arrival I was walking in a wood which 
formed part of the Milmans’ property. The day was very warm, 
and looking about for a shady spot I discovered a mossy hollow 
trunk. I ensconced myself in it, enjoying the delicious silence of 
nature, when suddenly I heard voices and recognised Mr. Grey’s 
saying :— 

‘Your daughter, Mr. Milman, is accustomed to a luxurious 
home, and would miss many comforts; I have oniy 600l. per 
annum, and this I have always spent upon myself. Surely with 
your great wealth you could easily settle on her another 600/., or, 
better still, a 1,000/. per annum, Though we love each other, I 
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cannot afford to marry unless my wife is at least my equal in 
fortune.’ 

‘Why don’t you work—surely it is time for you to begin ? When 
I was your age I was in the full swing of earning thousands a year ; 
why should I help you to lead an indolent life? I’ll be hanged if 
I do.’ 

Mr. Milman’s voice sounded harsh and angry. 

‘Pardon me, I am anything but indolent. I am an enthusi- 
astic sportsman. You cannot call a man who thinks nothing of 
going to India to shoot a tiger, or to Norway to fish, a lazy man!’ 

‘D—n it all! A most useless existence. You only think of 
your own pleasure in this; I see nothing to admire in it.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Milman, all I can say is that I cannot alter my 
habits. I have asked your daughter to marry me, she has ac- 
cepted me, and I shall do my utmost to make her happy. But I 
see no way of doing this unless you give her what I consider 
necessary for us to live comfortably.’ 

‘TI certainly will not encourage a fortune-hunter. If you really 
wish to marry my daughter, prove the sincerity of your affection 
for her by trying to earn more money.’ 

‘You are harsh, Mr. Milman, and you may live to repent it.’ 

‘I don’t wish to be unjust, but why should I who have worked 
hard all my life help to support a man in the prime of life? It is 
preposterous. Why don’t you try farming ?’ 

The voices sounded more distant, but they seemed to grow 
more discordant and angry. 

I felt uneasy, the situation was growing ominous. Poor Maggie! 
how sad that she should be the cause of all this wrangling. I felt 
a growing dislike for this Mr. Grey, felt he was an incarnate 
mass of selfishness. 

I was preparing to leave my shady spot when I caught sight 
of Maggie’s dress, and before I could run away I again heard Mr. 
Grey ; but this time his tone was changed to tender pleadings. 
Maggie’s voice mingled with his, growing fuller and deeper. 

I ought not to be listening, I felt it was treacherous ; but what 
could Ido? IfI got up, an interview that might have important 
results would be put an end to; besides, I was so attached to 
Maggie that I longed to be of use in this all-important epoch of 
her life. 

‘ You know, Richard, how entirely I love you.’ Maggie’s voice 
had a passionate ring in it that startled me. 

‘Yes, dearest; I believe and trust you, but we cannot marry as 
soon as I had hoped. Your father, Maggie, astonishes me; with 
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his vast wealth making so many difficulties! He would never miss 
the 1,000/. per annum. If he allowed you this, we might marry 
at once.’ 

‘ My father, as a rule, is so very generous to me that I am 
almost afraid of expressing a wish, so sure am I of its being granted. 
The other day he gave me a magnificent diamond spray for my 
hair. For him to throw difficulties in the way of my happiness 
amazes and perplexes me ; but I don’t give up hope.’ 

‘I think your father does not want you to marry, Maggie; it is 
selfish of him. He cannot expect you always to remain at his side. 
But perhaps you might coax him into settling more money on you. 
Meanwhile I shall go to America and see if I can get a farm; but 
it is preposterous to expect a man of my habits to begin a new 
style of life. I have never worked, why do so now? For your 
sake, Maggie, I may try, but I don’t expect to succeed. Your 
father has hurt me, and it is solely because of my strong affection 
for you that I put my pride in my pocket, and shall endeavour 
to find a farm. Remember, dearest, it is your father’s obstinacy 
which is the cause of our separation.’ 

I heard Maggie sob. It went through me like a stab from a 
sharp instrument. They moved slowly away from the old tree 
(where I was lying concealed). I peeped at the retreating figures. 
Grey’s arm was round Maggie’s slender waist; she was shaking 
violently from head to foot. The sun was setting, a wood-pigeon 
was cooing plaintively in unison with the unhappy lovers. They 
embraced. Maggie, as she clung to Richard Grey, seemed to be 
seized with a spasm of fear. They disappeared intothe wood. Half 
an hour after I saw Grey darting across the garden, his face white 
and agitated. He opened the lodge gate and was gone. 

I longed to join Maggie, but I felt. she would prefer to be left 
alone the first hour of her grief. 

I went towards the house, and met Mrs. Milman, who had been 
plucking roses. 

‘Are they not beautiful, these Gloire de Dijon? Colour and 
perfume perfect,’ she exclaimed, smiling at me; and then, no 
doubt noticing that I looked anxious, ‘ Richard Grey has been 
here, talking to Robert. I don’t know the result of their inter- 
view ; but it is not likely to have been successful, for my husband 
and Grey both want to have their own way; neither is likely to 
give in. However, we must hope for the best, and trust to Maggie’s 
common sense.’ 

‘ Common sense has, I fear, very little to do with affairs of the 
heart,’ I answered. 

‘You seem, Ethel, to know a vast deal about that region,’ 
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remarked Mrs. Milman, putting her plump little hand on the place 
where that organ is supposed to be located. ‘Despite your rosy 
face and laughing eyes, my dear, I believe you are far more senti- 
mental than Maggie.’ 

At dinner that evening I was surprised to see Maggie looking 
quite calm; her face was slightly flushed, and she talked more 
than usual. 

Mrs. Milman gave me a nudge and whispered :— 

‘You see Maggie is not fretting, she has too much spirit for 
such nonsense. She is none of your ordinary sort, you will find 
out. She will keep up all right; I believe the scales will fall 
from her eyes and that she will see Grey in his true colours—a 
mean, selfish fellow, on the look-out for an heiress!’ 

That night, when everybody was supposed to be asleep in their 
beds, I crept out stealthily to Maggie’s room, and as the door was 
opened I peeped cautiously in. 

The little figure was on her knees, her head buried in her 
hands, sobbing piteously. Had her father and mother seen her 
then their daughter’s happiness might have been secured. 

I went abroad to join some friends who were travelling in the 
south of Europe. I seldom heard from Maggie Milman; in some 
of her letters she complained of pains in her side and general 
lassitude and depression. At last I felt so uneasy that I re- 
turned to London sooner than I originally intended. The day 
after my arrival, as I was entering a shop in Piccadilly, I met 
Mrs. Milman. She was not looking as rosy or cheerful as usual. 
After a few seconds of general talk, of her own accord she said :— 

‘You were right, Ethel, in believing that Maggie cares too 
much for that selfish fellow Grey; he is behaving heartlessly—has 
not written a line to the dear child for the last five months. It 
goes to my heart to see her pale face for ever watching the post- 
man, waiting for letters that never come. But she is full of energy, 
does not give in: on the contrary, she studies harder than ever, 
rides a great deal—too much, the doctor says.’ 

‘Ah, poor Maggie! She is making a desperate effort to struggle 
against her sorrow, and is over-exerting herself in order not to be 
driven mad by sad thoughts.’ 

‘Maggie is such a loyal girl! she believes in Grey thoroughly 
—will not allow a word to be said against him.’ 

I promised Mrs. Milman to go to Abbey Court on the following 
afternoon. 

When I arrived at the station it was late, and though the 
carriage was sent for me there was no one in it. As I approached 
the mansion I heard the gallop of a horse, and in a few seconds 
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Maggie had flung herself from the saddle and was embracing 
me. 

Oh, how thin and altered she was! more like her own wraith ; 
her little hands were transparently thin and burning; there were 
lines of suffering around the eyes and the tremulous mouth. Even 
her voice had lost its bell-like tone; it sounded husky. 

With my whole heart I hated Richard Grey for being the cause 
of all this suffering. 

The next day she spoke of her uneasiness regarding Mr. Grey. 
He had written to her at first from Texas, whither he had gone in 
search of a farm he had heard of ; his three letters were very affec- 
tionate and hopeful, but were followed by a complete blank. Maggie 
thought that perhaps he was returning to England; ‘ but this 
weary waiting and long silence is so trying, Ethel!’ she said this 
with a sigh that conveyed volumes to me, for she was a reserved 
girl. I knew well that under that calm restrained exterior lay a 
deep passionate nature. 

‘I hate Mr. Grey, Maggie! He strikes me as the incarnation 
of selfishness and heartlessness.’ 

‘Say nothing against him, Ethel; to me he must always be 
the king of men. I know he will be able to explain his conduct. 
None of you understand his noble nature; besides, be what he 
may, I love him!’ 

‘Why, Maggie, don’t you have a good talk on the subject with 
your father? Tell him that this waiting and wretched suspense 
are making you miserable and ill.’ 

“Oh, never, Ethel, can I speak about this to my father; he can 
see I am not happy, and he knows the cause. I would rather die 
than complain. Papa is worried about it, but he has no sympathy 
with a man who is not a worker.’ 

‘It is cruel, this misunderstanding between you all, Maggie. 
You are devoted to each other, and yet rather than open your 
hearts to each other, and cast pride and prejudice away, you prefer 
being wretched. In your place, I should tell my father how much 
my happiness depended on his consenting to my marrying Mr. 
Grey. Your father worships you, and whatever his prejudices may 
be against Grey, he will, for your sake, cast them aside.’ 

‘No, no, Ethel. This question of money is too degrading. I 
cannot cope with it. I believe in Richard Grey; he is doing his 
best, I have no doubt, to find some lucrative appointment.’ 

The next day I took my courage in my two hands, and im- 
mediately after breakfast walked into Mr. Milman’s study. My 
heart literally sank into my heels as I entered the cold formal 
room with its heavy dark furniture—with no light and graceful 
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ornaments to cheer the eye. The oak chairs were covered with 
brown leather; the chimney ornaments were massive bronze. 
Mr. Milman’s grey head was stooping down inside his big bureau; 
in his long thin fingers was a quill pen, with which he was putting 
down some figures—oh, what a place to come to with a romantic 
story ! 

Mr. Milman had once loved, but the course of his affection had 
run smooth, he had been successful in this as in all his enterprises ; 
perhaps this may have made him a little unsympathetic—he 
cherished Maggie, but it was after his own fashion. I looked at 
his thin, bloodless figure. He was not a strong man. I felt a 
touch of pity for him—a dark cloud hung over him, darker than 
he then suspected. 

My melancholy cogitations were abruptly put a stop to bya 
dry cough. Mr. Milman perceived me standing at the door. For 
an instant his small keen black eyes expressed astonishment at the 
intrusion, but he was too much the gentleman to allow this to in- 
terfere with his usual politeness, so getting up with a smile— 

‘Come in, you have not seen my den.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Milman, I know that this is an intrusion ’"— 
but approaching and closing the door of the study—‘I am most 
anxious to have a little talk with you about Maggie.’ 

‘ About Maggie!’ he exclaimed, looking keenly at me. 

‘Yes, Mr. Milman; she is not at all well, and so depressed, 
I feel anxious about her ; 

A yellow flush came over his thin face, his hand shook ; he 
threw his head back. 

‘Poor child!’ he muttered ; * then you also have noticed that 
she has grown thin and dispirited! It is not merely my imagina- 
tion |’ 

‘It is very apparent, Mr. Milman; she seems to be wasting 
away.’ 

He covered his face with his hands, and sighed audibly. 

‘Oh, no, don’t say that, Maggie is what I love most in this 
world—she is too precious. I shall take her on a yachting tour. 
She wants a thorough change; the sea air will brace her up, and 
bring back health.’ 

He looked anxiously at me, but, though reluctant to give him 
pain, I felt that if Maggie’s health was to be restored I must not 
mince matters. 

I shook my head. ‘ Nothing, Mr. Milman, will do any good to 
Maggie except happiness. No use beating about the bush. Your 
daughter loves Mr. Grey with a deeply rooted love, and nothing 
will restore her to health except her marriage with him.’ 
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Mr. Milman rubbed his forehead, a dark, angry expression 
passed over his face. 

‘D—n that man!’ escaped from his colourless lips; and then, 
after a few seconds, he continued in a calmer tone :— 

‘I believe Grey is in search of a farm—much against his will, 
for he hates work—but I cannot give my daughter to aself-indulgent, 
vain fellow. Why should I who have worked hard help to support 
a man in the prime of life who exists solely for his own pleasure ? 
What Maggie sees in him to love and admire I cannot divine.’ 

‘ We seldom can understand why men and women fall in love, 
but it is too late to wonder now. Mr. Milman, the deed is done. 
If you so strongly objected to a marriage, you should not have 
encouraged this intimacy; for years Mr. Grey has been received 
cordially by you all—he paid distinct attentions to Maggie, and 
certainly his manner and appearance are in his favour.’ 

‘The fact is, till lately, I never thought of Grey as a marrying 
man, and Maggie has never ceased being a child in my eyes—she 
is not half his age. Why has this wolf come into the fold to carry 
off my ewe lamb ! and such a selfish brute! who wants more money 
to enable him to have more bear-hunting! If he loved Maggie 
as she deserves to be loved, he would only be too happy to take 
her without a penny. Itis his greed about the money that proves 
to me he cares only for his own wretched indulgences.’ 

The unhappy father swore and gave a kick to the bureau 
which seemed to relieve his feelings, for he turned to me and said 
more gently :— 

‘But anything to make Maggie well again P 

‘ Well, then, write to Grey and tell him that you agree to his 
terms.’ 

Mr. Milman clenched his hand and shook his head. 

‘No; that’s too much! Why does not the man write to 
Maggie ? I cannot beckon him back, it would be want of common 
decency—of proper pride!’ 

‘Oh, that wretched pride!’ I burst out, stamping my feet ; 
‘what misery it causes! Why not be more human for Maggie’s 
sake ?—put your pride in your pocket and keep it there. Itis too 
late now to consider.’ 

Mr. Milman got up and walked nervously about the room, 
agitated and restless. 

‘ Why did this selfish, indolent fellow come here to put an end 
to our happiness?’ he groaned. ‘Don’t you see the egotism of 
Grey, he prefers giving up the girl whose affections he has won to 
giving up his favourite sport of shooting bears and tigers! ’ 
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I had to goand spend the winter in Paris, with a married sister, 
but though separated from Maggie Milman, her pathetic, eirie 
face and form ever haunted me. 

About six months after my interview with Mr. Milman, just as 
I was preparing to go out, I cast my eyes over the Times, and 
read there what almost caused me to faint. 

‘At Abbey Court, F , in Kent, Marguerite Ursula, the only 
and beloved daughter of Robert and Fanny Milman, aged 
twenty-four.’ 

‘Died of a broken heart !’ I exclaimed. ‘Poor Maggie has been 
sacrificed |’ 

The next evening I was once more at Abbey Court. Never can I 
forget the heartrending scene—everybody in tears, servants, de- 
pendents, all in the deepest grief. The sunshine had for ever gone 
from that house. I recalled these lines of ‘In Memoriam’ :—- 

So find I every pleasant spot 
In which we two were wont to meet: 


The field, the chamber, and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not. 





Lo, as a dove when up she springs 
To bear thro’ Heaven a tale of woe, 
Some dolorous message knit below 
The wild pulsation of her wings. 


Mrs. Milman had in those few days become a skeleton, ashen 
white and trembling. She conducted me to the lonely room 
where poor Maggie’s body lay. What strange irony of fate that 
the girl who was stretched on that silvery gilt bed, surrounded by 
all the luxury that wealth could provide, should have been absolutely 
killed by a money difficulty ! 

‘Does she not look like an angel, Ethel?’ asked the broken- 
hearted mother. 

Like a saint, with a wreath of lilies round her head, Maggie 
looked. There was the same sweet, peaceful expression on her 
face in death as there had been in life. Mrs. Milman seemed 
utterly stunned. So did the delicate young brother. No one yet 
realised what had happened. 

‘ The darling was recovering,’ Mrs. Milman exclaimed. ‘ Doctor 
Burns declared she was getting better. Why, a week ago she was 
driving out with me, when, crossing a road, I felt her dear little 
hand tremble violently in mine; I looked to see the cause of this 
sudden emotion, and there, riding past us, was that brute Richard 
Grey! Their eyes had met, for I saw just a slight look of trouble 
in his face as he caught sight of Maggie. 
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‘« Selfish beast!” I hissed out as loud as I could,’ continued 
Mrs. Milman, sobbing. ‘ “ You see, Maggie, what a heartless wretch 
he is ; he passed us, as though we were utter strangers!” 

‘“ Oh, mother, don’t say anything against him!” Maggie 
gasped out, and then the poor girl fainted. She never recovered 
this last blow, and three days after she died in my arms.’ 

‘I shall wring that scoundrel’s neck,’ cried Harold, with flash- 
ing eyes, ‘for he is the cause of Maggie’s death.’ 

Mr. Milman was like a petrified man, unconscious of everything 
going on around him; he was literaily like a being turned into 
stone, nobody dared go near him, the expression of his face terri- 
fied all of us. 


It was a lovely day in May when Maggie was buried in the 
village churchyard ; every one, rich and poor, young and old, 
followed the beloved young girl’s body to its last resting-place. 
The coffin was hidden from view by loads of sweet-smelling 
flowers. The lily was conspicuous, being her emblem. 

A few weeks after the funeral I made my way to the 
churchyard to have one last look at dear Maggie’s grave, before 
starting for the Continent. 

The birds sang merrily—there was a balmy perfume in the air. 
It was hard to realise that on this living sunny May day Maggie 
lay there in the ground cold and stiff. 

Just as I was slowly approaching the graye I perceived a tall 
man in mourning, bare-headed, his face covered by his hand. 

I was retreating a few steps, when the sound of my feet on the 
gravel roused him : he turned round, and there I stood face to face 
with Mr. Richard Grey. 

I started ; my first impulse was to rush from the man I con- 
sidered Maggie’s murderer—but when I caught sight of the worn 
face, the dim eyes, the nerveless throbbing figure, a feeling of pity 
came over me, and I could not refrain from stretching out my hand. 
Whatever his sins were, he was severely punished. 

He grasped my hand, and for a few seconds he struggled to 
keep the tears from streaming down his face. 

‘If ever there was an angel on earth,’ he gasped out, ‘ it was the 
girl who lies buried there. I was not worthy of her love; her 
purity, her gentleness almost frightened me; her death I feel will 
have one result, atall events. It will makea different man of me. 
She has been sacrificed to my selfishness.’ 

‘Why did you not write when you were away? Your silence 
made her wretched, and, not being strong, her constant fretting 
caused her illness, and then her death, Mr. Grey.’ 
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He sighed. 

‘I was so thoroughly disheartened at not being able to manage 
affairs better. I could not at forty-two years of age change my 
manner of life as her father wished me to do; my habits are formed. 
I returned from America hoping to plead my cause, but the thought 
of her father frightened me ; he spoke so contemptuously to me, it 
hurt me; after all, though I am a sportsman, I have a heart, and 
Mr. Milman ignored this quite, and treated me as a mere self- 
loving, indolent creature. Ever since I met Maggie it has been 
my wish to lead a more useful life, but her father somehow rubbed 
me the wrong way ; one can’t help having a certain sense of pride! ’ 

‘Yes, that dreadful pride, how it does stand in the way of 
happiness! I believe dear Maggie would not now be lying here, if 
everybody had been more straightforward ; she has been sacrificed 
by the egotism of the man she loved and trusted, I exclaimed 
impetuously. 

‘It is a cruel reproach, but there is too much truth in it,’ he 
answered, looking earnestly at me. ‘I intend leaving England at 
the end of this week for Australia. Maggie’s spirit will for ever 
haunt me; I have not been worthy of her in her lifetime, still I 
may be so in years to come. If you ever think of me, let it be of 
one whose life is one long act of penance.’ 

Mr. Milman was fading away, he was no longer able to go to his 
work in the City. He seldom spoke of Maggie, but once in my 
presence he exclaimed bitterly and passionately :—-- 

‘Better far that Maggie should be dead than married to so 
contemptible a fellow as Richard Grey. She has escaped the con- 
tamination of a mean, sordid nature. United to him there could 
have been no happiness for her on earth, so it isa comfort to think 
she is now in a happier and purer world.’ 

But though the poor father gave now and then vent to these 
bitter speeches, they brought no solace. Grief at his daughter’s 
death made deep inroads into. his constitution. He grew weaker 
and weaker ; his wife nursed him with a devotion that was touching ; 
the physicians ordered a thorough change of scene. The unhappy 
trio travelled from one place to another; but all was of no avail. 
A year after Maggie’s death Mr. Milman was buried in the pretty 
country churchyard; the same willow-tree casts the shadow of its 
branches on the grave of father and daughter. 
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Words from the Underworld. 


‘The soul of our grandam might haply inhabit a bird.’ Malvolio. 














It seemed to me that a moment came when I could enter the 
strange precincts of a ‘fourth dimension,’ and in a flash many 
mysteries were made clear to my floundering and startled brain. 
I could catch similar ‘moments,’ unattached and unnamable, from 
this and that remote point of creation, wherein far other organisms 
—or were they emotions only ?—became vocal and could speak to 
me. Some of these seemed from the past, some from the future, 
some I could not glimpse the meaning of, and my soul shrank 
from the stupendous complexity of creation ; but others were dim 
enough or low enough for my brain to answer to. A word came 
to me from some travelling soul between two incarnations per- 
mitted for an instant to send forth intelligence of its being and 
progress. A rebuke flashed over me—a network of rebukes 
coloured like a gossamer in the sun—entirely subverting my 
human notions of vital and trivial, for I seemed to see some of 
my own actions in a very unexpected light. 

It was a terrible moment, now that I come to think of it, in 
which I seemed to have got behind some of the old Pythagorean 
and other philosophies long since exploded, but none the worse for 
that than a bubble which similar conditions continually reform. 
I wish I had made more of that moment now, learnt more; but 
I was frightened, excited by the half-glimpse I had of new things 

_ to know and—well, in the grasp of a giant one does not reason. 

Still, one of the rays I caught certainly branded in me a new 
perception of one vocation of what we call ‘dumb creatures’ ; and 
as I have always loved little beasts and birds, I have put the 
message down in some wise, after a very bungling fashion. 

Yet in that moment I seemed to KNow, before the gates of 
common sense clashed back on the half-open portal and permitted 
me to think. Damon himself, friend of my heart, the brother I 
have mourned for twenty years, spake to me by many mouths; 
and last I seemed to see him as I used to do, whilst he passed 

from one body to another up to the pinnacles of heaven. 
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THE MEADOWSWEET’S WORD. 










‘ THE day is fine,’ I said to my green family on the brook’s edge 
when thelong rain stopped. ‘ Wehave had three weeks of it, and 
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now the sun comes out the better and fresher and bonnier for the 
bath, as we do, my many ones!’ And there was not one of them that 
did not answer my joy with like joy—a tremble here, a deepening 
colour there, a new stretch to make the fibres tauter, the circle 
wider. In our language a shout arose to the Giver of all good things, 
as you would put it; behold, there is neither speech nor language, 
but their voices are heard among them. And though dull human 
ears cannot catch one tithe of the voices in the natural world, the 
only One to whom it matters at all never loses a vibrant wave 
that is sent up by the worship of His creatures. I had not been 
a month above ground, but I had done my duty and added a 
whole family of green things to my name. How little do the 
poor humans—who seldom produce more than a dozen children, 
they say, and that very gradually, and quarrel with half their 
relations—know of the rich intermingling of sympathies where a 
thousand young fresh spirits are born in a month, and have but 
one wish, one pleasure, one pain in common, all striving for the 
common good, as the clouds fly and the wind beats soft or strong. 
What human mother is as happy as the humble field-flower, 
holding all her children on her hands, and not one of them turns 
from her nor deceives her, not one of them but she feeds all its 
life from her own main stalk, and it brings her rich gifts back! 
There’s sympathy, there’s harmony! I had lacked nothing 
but nerve-force to open my buds, and it poured in to every one 
of us with the sunbeams to-day. I balanced my long arms with 
unusual care; I stretched myself more and more strongly; I 
strained every nerve upwards and outwards to present the broadest 
surface to the light, the widest orifices to the coming bee, that 
strengthened and relieved us, and he had sent word that meadow- 
sweet was his sole business to-day.' I had just burst my last budlets 
by a supreme effort, when my whole crest was caught by a human 
hand, and a voice exclaimed, ‘ A fine meadowsweet! I'll have it.’ 
I did not mind the tearing of my full fibres nor the loss of 
my beauteous crown and soft scent; it was the waste of good seed 
I sighed for: the stoppage of the work. And a tear—as the 
flowers shed them—bubbled up from my riven stalk. 
















II. 
A WORD FROM THE ADDLED EGG. 

Dip I not do my best? Did I stir from my place under my 
mother’s downy wing save when she turned me herself? Did I 
not suck all the strength I could from her warmth above and the 


1 Bees visit only one class of flowers at a time. 
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warmth of hay and wool beneath? Could I help it if the lining 
membrane of my dainty gaol was over-thick—was there a fibre I 
forgot to leave negative and open to all right influences? I know 
that outside my speckled mechanism was perfect. 

Yes, the yolk was all absorbed, the down had formed upon me, 
and the stupor of embryo had cleared into the intelligence of life, 
so that I heard my mother’s beak tap, tap at my shell’s side. 
And after all the waiting, the patience on her side and mine, 
why was I not released? what had I done wrong? 

Something I had neglected, some voice I had misheard, some 
movement I had missed. I felt my momentary sense thickening 
down into stupor—this time the stupor of death. I could not 
answer the reiterated tap, the distressful cry. 

Three weeks are a long time to a chicken. But something I 
did wrong, and now the principle of life grows within me in 
another shell, in another nest, and in a far-away tree. 

When I see daylight I will let you know how I am! 


III. 
A WORD FROM THE LITTLE FISH. 


Our in the wide safe water-world, who was happier than I, 
from the first moment of my feeling my wee fins to the time when 
I darted, queen of the shoal, amongst my myriad lovers, like a 
silver ray shot from the northern lights at midnight ! 

Mine were the brightest among all those diamond sides. No 
tint of the rainbow (which I observed once when a wicked gull 
sent me half out of the water) could match the vivid scales about 
my eyes, no rose-leaf (I saw a shower of them fall from a ship’s 
side) could rival the elastic translucency of my airy fins, and I 
was acknowledged to sway my silver tail more gracefully than any _ 
of my sisters. For these good gifts I daily gave humble thanks, 
for with us fish-folk ‘the Beautiful is the Good.’ 

What joy to defeat the vast wave of grey water—huge moun- 
tains chipped and carven like hewn flint, and strong as rock—that 
drowns the boldest of those forked swimmers who call themselves 
the ‘lords of creation,’ though most dependent of all living 
creatures! For them to intrude into our world is commonly 
death; they know scarcely anything of fish-life, but merely eat 
fish when they can catch us (as I am bound to say we eat them). 
What joy to strike that threatening mass of black water with one 
slight fin, and dart in safety past the struggling ‘lord,’ past the 
pointed rocks he fears, past his vaunted vessel that even the 
humble barnacle can sink, past even the deadly cuttle and the 
yawning whale! Slippery as ice or alge, bright as the sun, full 
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of a thousand motives, pranks, interests, and forms of knowledge 
(for a fish, like a man, has its own world of duties and chances to 
use or misuse), our unanimity was better than a human republic. 
None ruled the rest save by greater strength, surpassed the rest 
save by greater beauty; there was no envy, for all had found their 
level; brief quarrelling, for there were few conflicting interests. 

One idea ruled us all at once; there was no sin, for there were 
no laws, nor need of laws. Each season brought unanimous and 
welcome duties; whoever flanked the shoal, guided, guarded, 
warned the punier and weaker fish. And when the pure daylight 
turned our inky walls to liquid sapphire or melting jade, we 
thanked in our way the Giver of all good things for another day’s 
safety and due provision, and I thanked Him for my privileges— 
what had I done to merit pre-eminence? Nothing in this life. 

I was queen of my shoal, and the position was crowned with 
honour. It was mine to bear the posterity of the grandest fish 
and to see the teeming myriads of our descendants join our ranks 
without a wrinkle harming scale of mine. Disease passed us by, 
death stood aloof, and among fish-folk long life is a virtue—every 
danger became a new triumph to rejoice over, and my own in- 
herited memory became the wise guiding principle of uncounted 
sparkling young every time the moon ran her appointed course. 

Strange are the beauties of the sea. In forests of gorgeous 
foliage and caves of richest fabric we dwelt and played and fed. 
Huge oar-weed gave us harbour or defended our nests. Columns 
of solid coral laced with pearls fallen from dead oysters, and hung 
with sea-grapes, walled our bravest village, but did not hide the 
luminous dome which showed us where the sun rolled. Parts of 
a broken steamer formed our dancing-hall—for antiques are valued 
with us—every inch of the salted wood crusted by molluscs whose 
lovely iridescent feathers waved us news of the day. 

Dainty zoophytes crowded our balconies; flashing globes of 
living crystal rose and fell to give us light; orange and azure 
anemones filled any ugly interstice that occurred (we had to 
keep our children from them, though)—and this is the right use 
of ornament, excellent beauty having its own life, meaning, and 
properties apart, and yet inseparable, from the whole. 

The light and nimble soles made us a carpet of elastic smooth- 
ness; and yet it was more than a carpet, being a component part of 
society. What pleasant corners I have found in our complex world! 
what distances have I traversed! what strange feats have I seen! 

Still and very peaceful it was ; the bellowing breakers shook us 
not at that far depth as they sucked up the lower waters and 
replaced them continually with fresh floods that the air had touched. 
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Pretty it was to see the constant travelling of the atoms, and to 
note the infinite completion of nature down to the undermost 
deep ; and to cut through the tides with the soft effort that gave 
us momentum or checked our needless speed. Never with the 
current but against the current—never against the community, 
but for the community, were our high aims. Self-indulgence, 
self-seeking, alike meant destruction, as sickness or weakness call 
for expulsion. 

The sole rule that keeps a shoal healthy and worthy is this, 
‘ Work together as one, for the good of all,’ and this includes all 
the virtues of moral health, self-forgetfulness, vigilance, and all 
the sane pleasures resulting. 

How it all ended I cannot remember. Was it by a whale 
after all? we were too shrewd to meet a dredging-net. Or was it 
mere peaceful old age that made me (with half a hundred others 
maybe) to turn on my side and whiten the flood with pallid gills 
and nerveless membranes? I know nothing, it was so sweetly 
sudden ; but, being so, I have faith that I missed no order from 
the Great Giver, seamped no duty, never oppressed a member of 
my tribe all my happy life. And our creed teaches us that such 
a life well spent receives a higher development when the time 
comes for a new form—what you call Death. I await orders. 











IV. 


THE VAGRANT DOG, 





A VAGRANT dog—houseless, ownerless, starved, diseased—I 
roamed about the streets of the great town. From man I never 
i remembered a kind work or a helping hand—he had kicked me 
| when he could, and I had pilfered from him when I got the 
opportunity. And yet obscure, unfathomable promptings con- 
strained me to remain within his haunts. Outside lay the country; 
stealing was easier there, I could drink my fill at the flowing 
brook instead of lapping the scanty drops out of the muddy kennel ; 
there was shade from the heat and shelter fromthe cold. Pleasant 
would be the wild life out there amid the rustling trees, with the 
lark carolling in the skies above me, and all around the insects’ 
drumming, and the low bum of the teeming earth. 

But when I tried it was repugnant to me—a very wilderness. 
The fox and the polecat might roam where they listed, lords of 
their own destiny. I must down the dusty road and back to the 
town again, driven on by some dire sense of affinity to the men 
who beat and starved me, who were higher than I, yet joined to 
me in a mystic union which made me feel, poor cur as I was, 
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superior to the brutes who ruled in the forest, unknown to and 
unconscious of my god. 

The sun beat down upon my head, the sharp flintstones cut 
my feet, the flies in swarms buzzed round me, tormenting me 
almost to madness. Near at hand stood a barrow from which an 
old woman was selling fish. The flies swarmed more thickly 
about it, but there was shade under the barrow, even a bit of 
ragged sacking to protect me from the hard road. I crept and 
lay there unseen. 

I tried to sleep—hunger and thirst overcame my weariness: 
My tongue hung out, swollen and black from my parched jaws. 
The very kennel was dry. As I lay panting loudly the sound of 
my breath disturbed the old woman. She looked under the 
barrow. My first impulse was to fly, but her face reassured me. 

‘Poor dawg!’ I heard her say, ‘a’most burnt up wi’ thirst ; and 
no wonder, a day like this! Ah, well, I’ll go get him drink, if 
*twere only for little Robbie’s sake.’ 

She hobbled off slowly through the heat, and after some time 
returned with a pan of water, part of which I lapped up greedily, 
and then, with a look of thanks, retired under the barrow again. 

The heat grew fiercer and fiercer: the old woman nodded on 
her stool; all down the street the blinds hung motionless against 
the open windows ; even the flag on the castle drooped about its 
staff and stirred not; the very flies had ceased to buzz. Under 
the barrow I was almost cool. 

The old woman was now fast asleep ; I ceased licking my weary 
paws. I was rested, my thirst was quenched; but the pangs of 
extreme hunger seized me. I must have food. 

The moral sense had never died within me, but it was weak 
and flickering—strong enough to tell me what was wrong, not 
strong enough to keep me from doing it. I slunk away from the 
barrow and cast a look at my benefactress. She had given me 
drink and shelter ; she would not be likely to refuse food if I asked 
for it. But selfishness said she might; or she might not give 
enough. The temptation was great—after a momentary conflict 
too great: I sprang upon the barrow and made off with half of a 
great codfish. 

A shout, from a passing schoolboy woke the old woman, and in 
an instant I was hotly pursued ; passengers in the street joined in 
the chase, and I had to drop my booty to save my skin. I ran on 
and on; my pursuers thickened behind me, and now I heard the 
ery, ‘ Mad dog! Mad dog!’ 

I knew what that meant: often and often had I seen one of 
my race hunted to death with that ery ringing in his ears—rushing 
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wildly on, streaming with blood and in agonies of pain—falling at 
last and rent and torn and scattered in red fragments. I strained 
every nerve for life. Sticks and stones began to hurtle round me, 
and the voices of the following crowd grew more and more distinct. 
I was weak from disease and fasting, footsore and tired, and now 
stones began to strike me! In the vain hope of eluding my enemies, 
I ran into a side-street; my only chance was an open door. 
Standing on the steps leading to it were a gentleman and 
little girl. So there is no hope here, I thought, and would have 
fled by, but something prevented me, some half-obscured remem- 
brance, some ill-defined longing which impelled me towards the 
pair who stood upon the doorstep, shocked at the noise. I sprang 
up to them, less from any hope of safety than in obedience to 
an impulse from within. The girl shrieked when she saw me, 
hideous sight enough no doubt; the gentleman struck me with his 
stick and sent me back among the crowd. Then came intolerable 
agony and battling with the courage of despair. Numbness and 
darkness followed—and then—light again. 















V. 
A WORD FROM A PET DOG. 


I was very happy whilst attached to the household of one 
whom I will call John Merton. I grew up from milky puppyhood 
to meaty maturity without many offences or much caning, and 
was a great pet. Pug as I was, they found me no fool, if no great 
beauty. My sins were those of every pampered animal. I was 
pretty enough, but I had the severe defect of a pink nose. I made 
up for it, though, in general intelligence. They called me an 
angel when in favour, a mongrel when I was in disgrace. What 
component parts went to make up my physical pedigree I, of 
course, knew nothing, and cared less; but my mental pedigree 
} (which is chiefly valued in canine society) seemed to me irre- 
i proachable by my active consciousness of right and wrong and 
my accurate memory. Men, alas! judge dogs as the ‘ dogs of the 
people,’ the proletariat, judge men—mostly by the coat; though I 
have heard that there exist classes of dogs trained for intelligence. 

John was as kind an escort as dog could have. He under- 
stood my every wish from my gesture and expression of face, 
shielded me from every inconvenience, and his sympathetic coun- 
tenance became early dear to me. When I broke my leg, he set 
it, with his eyes moist with pity; and he and Myra, his sister, 
nursed me through weeks of pain and bad temper as though I 
had had only two legs instead of four. Ah! sweet mistress Myra! 
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Many a night she rose to peep at me in my dull basket by her 
bed, and gave me drink, and patted me when I gratefully licked 
her gentle hand. Many a day I yelped myself hoarse against 
the ruthless door when the carriage drove off without me. I 
did love a long drive cushioned on her velvet lap, and could 
have told the admirers who thronged round her carriage, if she 
stopped in the park, of homely virtues worth even more—yes, far 
more—than her delicate beauty and pretty manners. She was 
always good to animals; she was worth their love and fidelity, and 
she won mine like her brother. 

They were delighted when I first accomplished an unaided leap 
from the carriage, and followed Myra into shop after shop; where 
I liked the chaos of colours, scents, and noises, many of them prob- 
ably hidden from the lower human senses. But this ‘ trick’ was 
eventually my highest misfortune: it lost me my happy home, my 
tenderest friends. It came about thus :— 

I had been restless all the morning, and dull because John 
was away (he was something called a barrister, commonly absent 
all day) and Myra too busy to pay me any attention. She was 
engaged on some paper meant for publication (whatever that is), 
of which brother and sister in the course of correction of the 
proofs read me bits from time to time. One bit was about the 
‘ early Christians "—I don’t know their breed—and it made an 
impression on me, because they were evidently dogs, and died 
hard. ‘“ Dog of a Christian!” said the emperor,’ was one sen- 
tence read out by Myra, which proved it. ‘The dog shall die the 
death’ was another expression which John used, and broke off 
with a shout of joy at my eloquent eyes. ‘That dog knows all 
we say, I verily believe!’ he cried out pleasantly, and I got a 
knob of sugar on the chance. “Tis true, I followed a good deal 
they said, and was interested to learn how the terrible tortures 
which were inflicted on these early Christians were borne often, 
with true canine philosophy, in silence, till, the limit of utmost 
endurance being past, pain was transmuted into a new phase, 
numbness, if not pleasure—‘ exaltation’ they called it—and their 
voices softened into pathos, as when I was cold or did not like my 
food. Kind John! kind Myra! that was my last happy morning 
with them. After a bit Myra left her writing and ordered the car- 
riage, to give me a little drive. 

How I got lost that morning I cannot think. I never was so 
foolish before. I sprang out of the carriage after my companion, 
but I did not enter the shop. It was sunny spring, I was in bold 
spirits, and I raced after a man carrying a tempting bit of meat. 
I was resolved to snatch that meat, just for a joke; then I would 
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dance back to Myra. I suppose I missed my bearings in the crowd. 
Anyhow, I could not find Myra when I tired, as soon I did, of 
wanting that meat—for I was not hungry. 

My disgust at not being able to remember my way home you 
may guess. My disgust at my first night spent shivering in the 
black bare street may also be imagined, and the wretched empti- 
ness of rising to the recollection of my folly. I hoped some one 
would kindly convey me to the Dogs’ Home, where I knew I 
should be safe. Some one did pick me up at last; but it was a 
dirty hand that grasped iny clean loose skin, and no reassuring voice 
that said, ‘Here’s un. He'll just do.’ 

‘Nay, mate,’ said another ruffian, coming up, ‘yon’s a pug. 
You'll get more t’other way if ’tis a pet dawg.’ 

‘Yon a pet dawg! Look at his nose. He’s worth nothing; 
come on.’ 

I was cast into a kind of crate, where another dog, of the 
terrier sort, trembled and laid out a thirsty tongue. He informed 
me that during the twenty-four hours he had been there they 
had forgotten. to serve him any dinner. I thought of my nice 
milk sop of a morning, mixed by Myra’s hand; of my savoury 
mince for dinner, supervised by John; and my heart sank. 
How my tricks had pleased them at such times! I had willingly 
learned anything that seemed to amuse them. I ‘shook hands’ 
as they termed it. I sprang through a little hoop, ‘ died for my 
country ’ to order, and had invented a particular mode of begging 
which was irresistible to these simple human folk, begging with 
my ears cocked, one paw up as one who beckons, one paw neatly 
folded. I obtained what dainties I wished by these strange means 
—one must adapt oneself to one’s surroundings. 

I was thinking of reproducing some little trick in my narrow 
and comfortless crate in that dirty cellar, just to intimate that 
I wished for food, but was interrupted by a rough hand which 
thrust me into a sack. I suppose my poor fellow-prisoner was simi- 
larly treated. Disgusted and alarmed, I impatiently waited for 
daylight, earnestly hoping that I was being carried home, or at least 
to the refuge for lost dogs. 

Alas ! my destination was indeed a common refuge for such as 
I, but not the one I meant. After interminable darkness light 
dazzled my eyes. I clapped down my tail and trembled with 
excitement. There were strange odours circling about. I had 
never scented such; and yet I hated them. My instinct warned 
me of danger—more than danger—peril imminent, close—what 
shall I say? There was a nameless horror in the air. No mother 
had ever warned me of this, nor taught me what to feel or fear, so 
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young I left her downy side. But I knew it was the odour of death 
about me! 

In my flight I glanced round, and was slightly reassured by 
the sight of a man—two men. Humans had always been good 
to me, and tried to spare me pain. Somehow I did not take to 
those humans. One had his hand behind him. I was standing 
on a kind of dresser—oddly stained but clean—level with his 
waist. His flannel shirt was coarse and malodorous. 

‘You don’t want chloroform for that brute ?’ asked his com- 
panion, and he with his hand behind him shook his head. 

‘Curare then ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Then a horrible seizure took my heart. Independent of my 
will, independent of memory, knowledge—for I had none of cir- 
cumstances like these—something told my inmost spirit that I 
was in the hands of men without heart, sympathy, or pity for me 
—men to whom a living organism was a mere machine for their 
experiments. Nothing but a miracle could save my life. I knew 
nothing of this breed of man. I did not know how to deal with 
it. In my agony I had but one impulse, one resource: my finest 
trick, learned with so much patience and endurance on both 
sides, had never yet failed to bring me what I wanted—if I 
could calm my trembling legs and beg to him with one paw up. 

What was that in his cold grey eye that paralysed my limbs ? 
Resistance never occurred to me. What was that in his hidden 
hand? Presently he moved it, and in the shock of my despair I 
made the supreme effort and flung my shivering body into the 
admired position. Under that fatal hand I had the last strength 
to beg, with one pawup. Oh, the agony of that suspense! Would 
he let me go? Ah for the cold, strange, hungry streets where 
death was not! Could I but have spoken—stammered one letter 
of the human language—I might have moved that rock with the 
stony eye that glittered on me. Giddy with fear, feverishly I 
scanned his preoccupied, hard, fixed face. Yes, he could smile— 
he laughed—and I tried to lick the hand of death. 

‘D—— the little brute! he’s been a pet. If it wasn’t for 
that pink nose I dare say he wouldn’t be here. However——’ 

Then a sea of fire was upon me—pain so strong, so enormous, 
so long, so shrill—or was that my voice that screamed so like a 
human thing ?—-that I realised nothing more. For an instant I 
seemed to see my whole life, and his, and Myra’s, as one out of 
the body and far off. John’s face came to me with tears in the 
eyes, as I saw it in past days of pain. What pain? I never knew 
pain till now. Like pictures I saw the happy old days, the 
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feedings, the readings; and then, with the tearing of nerve and 
tendon, suddenly the unspeakable torture stopped, and I felt as 
those early Christians felt in extremest agony—almost peace, 
almost ease—an ‘exaltation’ above pain. I saw myself suffer 
without feeling it; brain and nerve and blood all dissevered and 
spilt, confused, and the life gone ; and yet peace! 

Then EVERYTHING ended. The husk was shed. 


Vi. 
A WORD FROM THE DEAD. 


Damon loquitur. Yes, dear Pythias, it is I. The tie between 
us has been strong enough to force the veils and let me manifest 
myself as I used to be, and to speak to you: you being in the 
earth realm yet, I in the nameless sphere which cannot be made 
known outside itself: you the identical creature that I knew, 
handled, loved, I being like-minded with you; I the same, yet 
not the same; loving you with none the less truth that my 
affection is so deeply tinctured with pity for you. 

Am I happy? Ask the bound slave when his cords are taken 
off and the whip broken and his evidence accepted. Happy 
indeed, raised and elevated in a thousand ways, though my path 
may have its own new risks and trials, with its new interests, and 
new strange limitations. 

Why cannot I give all my experience to guide you out of the 
pitfalls before you, to lend you my wider knowledge of right and 
wrong? to tell you the strange things hidden from your blind- 
ness ?—a blindness mine too once, and hard enough to believe— 
a good gift, considering the blows and falls it brings with it; yet 
merciful it is, as the bandage is merciful to the tired horse toiling 
along a precipitous edge. Ofttimes to see the abyss is to topple 
into it. 

This cannot be till you too have known what death is, and may- 
hap have passed the awful portal more than once or twice. The 
years have changed you little, Pythias. The change is yet afar 
off for you; you have time, time—so much time for effort and 
human thought and prayer. J died young, but if you could see 
me suchas I have grown to be you would scarcely know me again. 

So many things I long to say that would help and strengthen 
you, but you cannot bear them now. Much I cam say, within the 
limits of human intelligence and human speech ; and, if permitted 
to my earnest desire, I yet will say it at such moments as these, 
when you can be receptive. 

Your life during these long years (you count them twenty) is 
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almost fully known to me, for I have been about you in many 
unsuspected forms. Could you believe that twice I have been 
thrown with you on the animal plane? once for a moment only. 
Do you remember a hunted cur you kicked from before your feet 
eleven years since in ——- Nay! I did not mean to pain you so. 
What you did was not unnatural; indeed it was right, and part 
of my probation. The child that stood with you was delicate and 
tender, terrified at the dog’s determined approach, repelled by its 
soiled feet and diseased coat; and they were calling ‘Mad dog!’ 

Ay, Damon was that cur kicked by you for a longing that 
would have gladdened you had you known—the longing to 
approach you. I ought not to have followed you. I forgot at 
the moment the completeness of my metamorphosis. I saw the 
well-loved face, full of sensitive feeling, that had once been all 
love and sympathy for me. I rushed forward, again and again, 
forgetting—but you saw only the vagrant cur that must not brush 
the garment of a healthy child, and unfit to touch yourself just 
then. Yes, your gloves were new. 

Never mind, it was the faintest symbol of ill-usage, that touch 
of your polished boot; but the touch recalled me to myself. 
Like.a rush of burning acid, the recollection came that you did 
not know me. I bore no malice. Your heart was kind ever: the 
very act was kindly—to the child. I can smile at it now, and 
thank you for precipitating the inevitable change of frame. 

But you remember poor Fido, the pug you had a twelve- 
month, and gently tended and mourned for? I was Fido. 
Happy—but not wholly, for the human sense was not dead albeit 
dimmed by the due conditions of a dog’s physique. The shrunken 
brain and diminished altitude, the alteration of form, and all the 
other conditions which go to build up character and habits, being 
changed, changed me to a large extent. My whole best self was 
not beneath poor Fido’s deer-like hide. But all of me that was 
unfinished, half developed, at my mortal death, remained intact 
as mine. I had no direct consciousness of any past state, no 
actual remembrance of my past manhood, name, old interests; I 
had only. by moments dulled pains, part memory, part resentment 
and regret, intuitions directing me this way and that, and cheaply 
called ‘instinct,’ and a sense of some unwieldy change in my 
position that you ought to have perceived. 

I had the same affection for you, the same pluck and dash, the 
same impatience which you used to rally Damon for. I could not 
have solved a Euclid problem then, of course, nor written a book ; 
the then constitution of brain and muscle admitted nothing of 
that. But my memory, my sympathies, my moral sense remained 
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much the same, and I possessed consolatory gifts, premonitory 
powers, and sharper senses. And a good deal of pain thus came 
to me in many ways unsuspected by you. Not least through your 
extreme confidence in my dumb tongue, and the indifference with 
which you and others discussed matters or performed actions 
before me which I, as Damon, ought never to have known. 

I never quite grew reconciled to this compulsory eavesdropping. 
Often I slunk-off, vexed with my own impotence and your density. 
You cannot estimate the constant annoyance of that inability to 
interfere, to warn, restrain, console, or save. Oh, the misery of 
speechlessness! Meantime I, slinking, was as often recalled. 
‘There’s that dog creeping out again! Hang his disobedience! 
Come here, Fido!’ and I came to heel again—with sometimes 
what a heart-sink ! 

I never grew reconciled to your want of recognition of me, 
though latterly I got used to it and did not often sigh. I saw we 
were powerless to do much for one another. Between two beings 
so near organically there was a great gulf fixed. 

I never enjoyed your excessive admiration of my cleverness. 
There was always a tacit insult to my original mental powers con- 
veyed in it, and a reminder of my ‘fall.’ Within me there was 
a continual struggle to assert the Hgo, limited on all sides by a 
dog’s capacity. I lost interest in high matters of religion, science, 
politics. I found I could not take them in, and I suffered bitterly 
at times, knowing there was more to know. [I left off trying to 
listen. My brain felt confused, my thoughts wandered, the new 
organ refused to second my intention, and as soon as the dis- 
cussion passed the limits of elementary thought I resorted to my 
constant course to kill time—I went to sleep. Sometimes I 
heard you say, ‘Hear that dog sigh and go off into the land of 
Nod! Happy beast!’ Was I so very happy ? 

I always expected that the association on an animal level would 
facilitate communion between me and the human family, and I 
was grateful in each case when I found myself on four legs. It 
was really much nearer what I was best used to than wings, or 
leafy branches, or an egg-shell, or fins—all of which I have worn 
since I was a man with you, if you will believe it. But I was 
never farther from communication with men than when my faculties 
were so nearly like theirs, and I never suffered so acutely, as a 
lower organism, as I did under the animal form. I suppose there 
was no ‘speculation’ in my eyes when I was longing to force into 
you some understanding. of my position. If I employed the only 
means given me to express pleasure or hope, you and many others 
were apt to administer a snub—‘ Don’t lick so’—‘ Don’t jump up 
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with those dirty paws ’—‘ There, he understands every word I say ! 
Was ever such a clever dog !’ 

That was a sore trial sometimes—your surprise at my having 
any sense. 

Yet it amazed me to find how much could be communicated 
one to another, without on the one side the power of speech, 
nor on the other intelligence of the value of involved issues. 
Wonder at the goodness of God at times reconciled me to the 
endiess agony of silence, in joy, in sickness, in welcome, in fare- 
wells, in even torture, with death pressing on me. 

Poor dumb dogs! Do you not know that in the beginning 
dogs were voiceless altogether, and could not even bark?! It is 
the association with man that won them this concession from the 
All-merciful, seeing their intermittent suffering as the half- 
humanised brain made them more and more dependent on man’s 
company. Domesticity taught them to bark. 

Speechlessness is the animals’ worst trial ; painful in proportion 
to their place in the scale of intelligence. Strange that it never 
struck you that an animal such as a dog who can assist and 
support his master, be he hunter, shepherd, professional thief, or 
blind—an animal that can be a capable accomplice in crime, or 
guide in danger, or colleague in good works—is something very 
little less than human! He is, in fact, human within prison. 
Under a cloud, benumbed awhile, in purgatory, the Ego survives 
ever. And those who torture and sacrifice these their dumb 
fellow-travellers, already so heavily handicapped, little know that 
behind the velvet mask, agonising as ever was the Iron one of old, 
may be the relic of some translated friend, forgotten mother, un- 
forgotten child, in purgatorio. 

Who knoweth the ways of the All-wise, and the strange pro- 
bationary changes and passing accidents of shape, colour, texture, 
temperament, sex, assimilation, that, bubble-like, may dot and 
mottle a measureless time whilst the dusty ore is fusing into pure 
and liquid gold? Suffice it that a massive process is building 
up a mighty Paradise, and that no grain is unneeded, uncounted 
by the Master. ‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground’; not a chick 
dies in its egg, too weak to come forth; not a field-flower is snapt 
unrecorded and unknown. For what are these bodies but the 
mere drapery and armour of the spirit; sometimes successively 
bestowed on one soul, passing from death to death, as a man puts 
off one breastplate for another, and determined in level and 
capacity by the use he has made of the chances allotted him 
under preceding tests. 

1 An oriental tradition. 
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You in your arrogant human form have yet to learn how the 
human world is bound by strange secret ties to all outer worlds. 
Do I not know, who have traversed great waters, crept as an 
insect, flown with a bird’s wings, blossomed by the brook-side, a 
mere green plant, learning something for my grace in every phase ? 

Does it pain me, say you, to tell you of these past pains? 
Not a whit, my Pythias. The lesson is not an indignity. Each 
past term is now like a night of dreams! With advanced know- 
ledge of the bearing of all events upon the soul’s growth, it seenis to 
me lessthan nothing whether a lesson isreceived under a human skin 
or a fur domino, in a green rind or the chalky ball of a bird’s egg. 

Do you suppose that I was nothing else before I was Damon ? 
Had you and I no past when we were born in —— half a century 
ago and played together as children? Do not believe it. These 
are but phases of a long story—the earthlife is one chapter— 
serving as means to develop the Ego, which after perfectment 
rises, whither I cannot tell you, for I as yet_know nothing. 


He was gone—my Pythias, and the Moment of Intelligence 
was gone with him, as a spring that is snapt. 

In my man’s state I felt saddened and affrighted, remembering 
some of these strange words. 

Is Purgatory, indeed, a real and mortal state, passed here on 
earth amid the old scenes? Isthe beast we stroke or spurn, is the 
plucked flower or the unborn bird, to lift up a voiceless reproach 
in that our human eyes are holden and theirs free? May any 
dumb life hold bound the spirits we loved and looked up to, and 
shed so many tears for, a few years ago? and may such a skin as 
gloves us to-day be the partition wall that hides us from our 
dearest ones to-morrow ? 

O let us never know! Better, far better, that the knowledge 
be hidden from us, for we ‘ cannot bear it now’; and, even in the 
bare thought, the joyful intercourse between the ranks and 
classes of sentient things is strained to anintolerable responsibility. 
Who could hunt the fox, or ‘pot’ the bird, slay the ox, or forget 
the cat, if we knew that they were to us as brothers, as children, 
we responsible ! 

Responsible! Montaigne said, ‘Que sgaisyje?’ And still 
Another hath rebuked indifference in us, saying to us all day 
long, ‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?’ 


M. E. HAWEIS, 





feading for Honours. 


Ir was the end of June, and the sun was shining pleasantly into a 
comfortable breakfast-room in Bayswater, where Colonel Hastings, 
his wife, and three pretty young daughters were leisurely enjoying 
their morning meal. Geoffrey Hastings, the son, had just come 
home from Oxford, but vacation was to be no vacation to him, for 
he was reading for honours. It had been proposed that he should 
go to Cumberland or Scotland for that purpose, but the idea had 
been abandoned, as he said he could work better at home. 
Colonel Hastings, a severe old gentleman, who liked everything 
put on a business-like footing, finished his coffee and said, ‘ Then, 
Geoffrey, you perfectly understand that I have no money to spend 
in starting you in life. I have done all I can for you, and now 
your success will altogether depend on the use you make of the 
next month or two. If you choose to work steadily, your future 
will be in your own hands, for you have excellent abilities ; but if 
you are idle, or allow your mother and these girls to run in and 
out of your room while you are at your books, or carry you off to 
parties or balls, you may just as well give up all idea of going 
in for honours, and content yourself with a pass and a country 
curacy.’ 

‘Give up without trying, father? Never! No. My mother 
will promise to let me work. I must have the library to myself, 
please, and my sisters must promise not to come near me. I will 
lock myself in with my books, and see no one till dinner-time.’ 

‘ And then ?’ said Fanny, his favourite sister. 

‘Why, I’ll eat my dinner and rest, and then get some more 
reading done before bedtime.’ 


‘Oh, these are barren tasks too hard to keep, 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep!’ 


said Milly, the beauty. 

‘It is not to last for ever, replied Geoffrey. ‘I must work 
now. Promise not to come near me?’ 

‘We do! we do!’ answered Fanny, Milly, and Juliet in one 
breath. ‘ We promise most solemnly.’ 

‘And mother—you promise too ?’ 

‘I do, but I cannot allow you to injure your health—this will 
be a terrible strain on it. However, I won’t disturb you—you shall 
have the library entirely to yourself.’ 
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‘ En-tire-ly,’ said Milly. ‘We won’t even let you know when 
a pretty girl comes to see us—we perfectly understand what you 
wish.’ 

So he went to take possession of the library, his mother 
following to present him with a kiss and half a ream of best blue 
scribbling paper which she had purchased at the stores. 

It was warm. The library, a heavily furnished room, especially 
as regarded the books, looked due south. He dared not open the 
window lest he should be disturbed by outside noises. Plato was 
one of his books, and as he laid it on the table he sighed as he 
thought of the good times students of old had, and how much 
pleasanter it must have been to walk and wrangle with great 
Socrates himself in the low-lying garden by the LIlissus, than to 
broil in a London house, and look out on a London square. It 
was half-past nine, and he meant to read till half-past one. He 
locked the door and began. Unhappily the library fronted the 
street, and the street seemed suddenly to become full of jarring 
sounds. Geoffrey had never before known how noisy it could be. 
Tradesmen’s carts came rolling by, or stopped with a grinding 
crash against the kerbstone. Tradesmen’s boys were ringing 
angry-sounding bells, and whistling loudly and shrilly until some 
one came to the door. How they did whistle! What a horrible 
sound their sticks made as they ran them along the area railings ; 
how agonizing was the shock to the nerves, when at last they 
slammed the iron gates behind them and departed, only to be 
followed a moment afterwards by other boys with new methods of 
torture at their command. Every house in the street seemed to 
be victualling itself for a six months’ siege, his own home among 
the number. He found himself thinking of a skilled computation 
of the amount of food consumed daily in the metropolis, made by 
Mr. Yates ; he found his thoughts darting off to an estimate made 
by Soyer of the gigantic mounds which would arise if all the 
cows, sheep, and fowls eaten by one man in his lifetime were to 
be‘ gathered together and piled up in separate heaps before his 
eyes; he could not keep his thoughts to Plato, but found himself 
humming‘ Slap, bang, here we are again,’ and knew that that aged 
melody must have forced its way into his mind because it felt 
itself appropriate to the circumstances in which he was placed. 
What a din there was! And now the milk carts were coming to 
play their part, and the boys whooping to summon the servants, 
and then standing on the steps and throwing the emptied cans 
into carts which were yards away in the road. That he thought 
was the loudest and most discordant crash of all; but when a 
lady in the next house with a cracked voice began to exercise 
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it vigorously to the accompaniment of a piano which wanted 
tuning, he owned that he was wrong. He tried to shut his ears 
to her ‘ musicking ’—it pierced to his very soul. He told himself 
that it was contemptible not to be able to rise superior to such 
annoyances, and that he, a man with a definite and important 
object in view, ought to force himself to dwell on that and that 
only. This might be true, but somehow or other he could not do 
it- He shut his book and began to picture the day when the 
fact that Hastings of Corpus was ploughed was known to all men. 
The very thought made him turn to his work with redoubled 
effort. 

At eleven there was a lull—he began to make way, and had 
lost himself in work for about three quarters of an hour, when he 
heard a gentle tap at the door. He affected not to hear it, for no 
one ought to be there. The knocking grew louder. 

‘Who is there ?’ he cried impatiently. 

He heard a kind voice say, ‘ Open the door, my dear Geoffrey, 
it is only your poor mother.’ 

He ran to open it. There she was, dear soul, smiling affec- 
tionately, and in her hand she bore a tumbler filled with some 
compound which for the moment he failed to recognise. ‘I won’t 
come in, dear,’ said she, ‘I wouldn’t disturb you for the world! 
Just let me see you drink this, and I'll go. Come, don’t look like 
that—I mixed it myself.’ 

‘But what is it? I don’t want anything.’ 

‘Oh yes, you must. It is only an egg beaten with some 
sherry. You must be kept up with food at short and regular 
intervals, while you are working so hard.’ 

‘Working hard—I wish I could work! I shall certainly do 
nothing if I drink that !’ 

‘ Geoffrey, if you refuse, you will make me miserable.’ 

He saw that her eyes were shining with half-formed tears. 
Before they fell, he swallowed the mixture. ‘I have taken it this 
once, mother, but you must never bring me anything of the kind 
again—you will ruin my work if you do.’ 

‘My dear boy, what is a mother for but to look after you? 
I must look after you. You shall have the same thing, at the 
same time, every morning. Now good-bye, dear. You see how 
good I am, I don’t make you lose a moment.’ 

She left him, and he once more sat down to work ; but scarcely 
had he found his place in his book, before a barrel-organ struck 
up a cheerful air just in front of the house, and he saw a scantily 
apparelled monkey clambering up to the window, to solicit patro- 
nage. ‘ Be off, you horrible little brute!’ he exclaimed, and he 
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was hurrying to dismiss the combined nuisance of organ and 
monkey, when something in the poor little animal’s appearance 
touched him profoundly ; it looked so abject—so used to be dis- 
missed contemptuously, and withal so like a thoroughly unsuccess- 
ful, broken-down little struggling old man who had once had 
glimpses of something better, that he could not be so cross as he 
wished, and, without intending it, found himself going into the 
dining-room to see if he could find some sweetmeat or biscuit for 
the wretched counterfeit of humanity, now bowing and scraping 
with such humility outside. A servant gave him what he wanted, 
and he returned to the library; but even in that short space of 
time all was changed. His writing-table was pushed up to one of 
the bookcases. Fanny was standing on it, and taking down from 
a high shelf books which she handed to Milly, while Juliet was 
turning one of them over with eager curiosity. They were full 
of ancient costumes. Her brother’s aspect must have alarmed 
Milly, for she said in great haste, ‘ We thought, dear, that as you 
had gone away we might venture to come. We have been long- 
ing to get into the library for ever so long—we really have. Don't 
be angry, Geoff; you know you like your sisters to look nice, and 
we haven’t the least chance of doing that, if we can’t settle what 
our dresses are to be, and we can’t do that without these books. 
Geoffrey, you have such good taste, dear, and know so much 
about dress—you might help us a little. Come, you have had a 
good morning’s work, you can’t want to read any more just yet. 
Do help us—the dressmaker is coming in a minute, and we haven’t 
an idea what to say to her.’ 

‘My dearest Milly!’ replied Geoffrey with an attempt at 
sternness combined with melancholy sweetness. ‘ You really do 
seem to have quickly forgotten about my having to read.’ 

‘Oh no, I don’t forget at all! We have been wanting those 
books so dreadfully, but we remembered that you were busy, and 
kept away. But when you were not in the room—we thought— 
come, dear, we have not done you much harm!’ 

‘You have done me an immensity of harm,’ exclaimed 
Geoffrey, whose nerves had been so shattered by the sufferings 
which had preceded this last interruption that he was no longer 
able to hide his feelings. ‘You have changed my thoughts, 
moved my table, thrown down my lexicon, and mixed my papers. 
You promised to let me read in peace—why do you come here and 
interrupt me?’ 

‘Only because you were not here, Geoffrey : I said so before, but 
you don’t listen.’ 
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‘I was here. I only went to get a biscuit for that poor 
monkey: I didn’t mean you three to come and turn everything 
upside down the moment my back was turned! ’. 

Fanny began to cry. ‘He is actually kinder to a wretched 
monkey than he is to his own sisters, who love him so much, and 
don’t want to interrupt him, but must come into the library when 
they wanta book. Oh! oh! oh!’ then came sobs and a heavy fall 
of tears. 

‘ My dear sisters,’ said Geoffrey. ‘Oh, Fanny, don’t do that, — 
you make me quite miserable! You make me feel myself a 
selfish brute! Don’t cry, dear, I shall not be able to work for a 
week if you do. You don’t know how sorry I am!’ 

He stooped to pick up his lexicon ; when he arose he found that 
they were gazing pathetically at him. 

‘I suppose we should disturb you, dear, if we stayed here ?’ 
murmured Fanny; ‘if not, there would be room for all of us at 
your table.’ 

‘And if we were here we could consult you a little; but it 
wouldn’t do, we ought not to worry you, Geoff,’ said Milly. 

‘Yes, we had better go,’ said Juliet. 

‘Much better,’ added Milly; ‘I am sure he doesn’t want us.’ 

‘I do want you; I love you all immensely, but can’t you 
understand what work is ?’ 

‘Perfectly. Of course we can—still, for the short time we 
should be here, and when you have been shut up all the morning ? 
But we will go, we should be very sorry if we prevented your doing 
well, Geoff.’ 

Geoffrey could not stand any more; he wanted to work, but he 
loved his sisters, and knew that if he let them go away, hurt and 
dissatisfied, he should be racked by remorse all the rest of the 
day. It would be much better to yield now, and make up for 
lost time afterwards. 

‘You want some help about your fancy dresses,’ said he. ‘ Let 
me look at those books—it is a broken morning already, so I may 
as well help you if I can.’ 

Fanny said he was a darling, Milly dried her eyes, and then 
they spent a good hour in deciding whether Henry VIII., Queen 
Anne, or George III. costumes were most becoming. Finally, 
they decided on the latter, because it was such a nice compre- 
hensive period, and they could wear almost every bit of head-gear 
they possessed at once, without feeling that they were overdoing it. 

‘Does that outrageous woman next door squall the whole 
day ?’ he inquired. 
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‘Yes, I think so, except when the child practises. You 
haven’t heard the child. She is from home to-day.’ 

‘Is there no other room where I could sit—no room that is 
quiet, I mean ?’ 

‘ None quieter than this—this is very quiet for London. Now 
we are going, Geoff. You have been so kind. Good-bye, dear, 
good-bye.’ 

‘ Tell mother I shall not come to luncheon—she gave me quite 
a substantial meal an hour ago.’ 

Ten minutes after his sisters’ departure, he by that time being 
once more occupied with Greek, he again heard a knock, and his 
mother’s voice. 

‘It is only I, dear. I said you would like me to come best, so 
I have brought you a cutlet or two myself.’ There she was with 
some delicious cutlets and fried potatoes, and a large glass of 
claret. 

‘It is a sheer impossibility, mother,’ he said; ‘it seems to me 
you want to kill me.’ 

‘I knew you would make a difficulty, dear. I said you would. 
I dare say there would be no need for this if you were not reading 
so hard, but don’t forget that you have been shut up here since 
half-past nine—four long hours! You must want food. I mean 
to look after you every day just as I have done to-day. Sit down 
and eat, and I will stay and chat with you while you enjoy it. In 
that way you will lose no time. I am quite sensible, Geoff, you 
see. The moment you have eaten that, I'll go.’ 

‘But, mother, supposing that I can’t eat? I really can’t, I 
am not hungry.’ 

‘Then I shall stay till you are.’ 

There was nothing to do but submit; he ate what she had 
brought, and then he was once more alone. Alone, perhaps for 
two hours, but they were not hours of helpful work. He was much 
too unsettled for that. About four o’clock he heard aslight sound 
of scuffling outside his door. First there was the voice of Lily 
Lockhart, a girl-friend of his sisters whom he disliked. ‘ Let me 
ask him,’ she said; ‘T’ll soon get him to go.’ 

* Do come back, Lily,’ said Fanny, who was evidently trying to 
draw her away; ‘do, he will be so angry.’ 

‘Angry with me? He had better! I should like to see that.’ 

‘He won’t go; he doesn’t want to be interrupted.’ 

‘ He ought to be interrupted! He has noright to shut himself 
up like this. Ill tell him that Rosalie Kingdon is going with us, 
and then he'll come out fast enough.’ 

Geoffrey Hastings was supposed by his family and friends to 
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care more for Miss Kingdon than for all the rest of the world put 
together. He could not bear to hear this girl whom he detested 
make so free with that beloved name. Miss Lily then knocked 
authoritatively, and said,‘ Mr. Geoffrey, open the door. Do open 
the door.’ 

Politeness compelled him to do so, and he saw the pretty pert 
face of the girl he loved so little. 

‘I want you to come and play lawn tennis with Milly and 
Fanny and me. We are going now. Put on your flannels and 
come with us. Be quick! I want you to come so much.’ 

‘Indeed I must not,’ he answered gravely. ‘I have a great 
deal to do, and, somehow or other, I have done nothing to-day.’ 

‘Never mind one day,’ pleaded Lily. ‘ Begin in earnest 
to-morrow. I must have you with us to-day. I want you par- 
ticularly.’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ began Geoffrey. 

‘Oh, but I will ask you, and you must come. Your great 
friend Rosalie will be there, so come.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘You know you want to come,’. she said in a most irritating 
manner. 

‘I know I don’t,’ said he impatiently. He was not thinking 
of Rosalie, for he knew that she would not be there, but he was 
sure he did not want to play with Lily. 

‘Then you are very disagreeable. Very! Come, Fanny, let 
us go.’ 

Milly lingered a moment to say, ‘I couldn’t help it, Geoff, Lily 
is such a determined girl!’ 

‘Keep all girls away from me,’ said Geoffrey, who was nearly 
beside himself; ‘keep every one.’ 

‘Keep Rosalie Kingdon? You can’t mean that ?’ 

‘ Yes, I do,’ said he, vexed at this persistent dragging of his 
dear Rosalie’s name into the conversation. ‘Keep her away 
Keep every one away. There, give me a kiss and go.’ 

Unseen by him, Lily had returned and had heard this. ‘ Keep 
Rosalie Kingdon away ?’ she repeated ; ‘ so that’s what he says, is 
it? Idon’t suppose that Rosalie is by any means so anxious to 
run after him as he appears to fancy. I can tell you one thing, 
Milly, and that is, that nothing shall ever induce me to ask your 
brother to do anything again. No indeed, I am not accustomed 
to be refused so unceremoniously—and he looked at me so crossly.’ 

‘He is put out. He has been worried all day. He does not 
quite know what he says.’ 
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‘So it seems,’ thought Miss Lily, ‘ but I will repay him!’ and 
she left the house. 

Geoffrey sat down to dinner that evening looking utterly 
exhausted, and the conversation did nothing to raise his spirits. 
His mother tried to soothe him by assuring him that they lived 
in one of the quietest streets of London, and that she herself had 
not heard a sound all day. Col. Hastings looked stern, and said 
he could not understand people hearing sounds, and that people 
who let themselves be affected by every trifle might just as well 
quit this globe at once. Furthermore he added, that when a man 
was working in earnest, he would, if worth a rush, be able to 
distract his thoughts from what was passing around by a strong 
effort of will. 

Geoffrey wearily endeavoured to show that acute nervous 
sensibility does not necessarily imply absence of all intellect, but 
the sense of the public was against him. At the same time, his 
mother and sisters looked as if they would like to come and give 
him a kiss, because, however weak-willed or weak-witted he might 
be, he was their own, and they loved him. This was his fancy, 
and he felt haughtily indignant. He had suffered so much that 
day that he thought he had a right to a full measure of sympathy. 

Dinner was cut short, for Mrs. Hastings and the girls had 
engagements and hurried away tokeep them. They did not reach 
home till two, or rise till after eleven, and when they came down 
they found that Geoffrey had fled to a Thames-side village where 
he thought he could obtain some quiet. 

As he was driving to Paddington his cab was stopped for a 
minute by a block in the street; another cab was detained too: 
side by side with his own was one containing Rosalie and her 
father. His heart bounded with delight, he eagerly bowed, 
smiled, and tried to open the window. Mr. Kingdon was looking 
another way, but Rosalie saw him, and chilled him in a moment 
by turning away after bestowing a bow scarcely worthy of the 
name. She tried to be interested in something that was in- 
teresting her father, but she did not look at the occupant of the 
adjoining cab. He could see a flush gathering on her cheek; 
a flush, he was afraid, of indignation. He had just succeeded in 
letting down the window, when the knot which had impeded 
traffic was suddenly loosened, and the two cabs moved apart. 
What could be amiss? Why had she thus withered up all joy? 

No sooner was he in the train than he tore a page out of his 
notebook and wrote to Fanny. He told her what had occurred, 
and entreated her good offices. ‘Write! Write! Write!’ said he. 
‘I shall be wretched till I hear from you.’ 
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Thames Sutton was only two hours from London. He took 
up his abode in the post-office. It was a mere cottage, too small 
to have other lodgers, but it was covered with roses and jessamine, 
had latticed windows and red-tiled floors, and he spread out his 
books and felt he had done right to come to it. In due time he 
received Fanny’s letter. ‘ Rosalie’s anger cannot be deep-seated, 
dear,’ she wrote. ‘I dare say she is a little vexed with you, and 
perhaps very much disappointed. I must tell you now—I ought 
to have told you before, that she came to see us just after Lily 
Lockhart left. She sat talking for some time, and then said in a 
semi-regretful, semi-reproachful voice, “I thought Mr. Geoffrey 
would be at home by this time.” We told her that you were at 
home, but that you were locked up in the library, working. 
“Make him come and say how do you do,” she pleaded: “that 
won’t take long.” We told her that we dared not even tell you 
that she was with us; that we had let Lily go to the door, and 
you had been so angry. She made a little face which seemed to 
say that she hoped you did not class her with Lily. “I think he 
would come and speak to me,” said she; and then Juliet, not 
knowing how to guard you in any other way, said: “ But we asked 
him if we were to tell him if you came; and much as he likes 
you, dear, he said No. It is only just now,” Juliet said. “ At any 
other time I am sure he would be only too delighted to come.” 
When she heard this she got up quietly and said, she had only 
wanted to see you because she was leaving town the next day; but 
still, none of us dared to go to tell you this, and I am afraid she 
was a little hurt. We meant to tell you of her visit as soon 
as we saw you, but you were—do forgive me, dear—so cross 
at dinner that none of us dared to say anything about it. We 
meant to tell you next morning, and next morning you were gone. 
That is all, Geoff, dear. Don’t you worry yourself about it. She 
cannot be really angry, that would be quite too stupid, for she 
must understand how it is. You will meet again soon and be as 
if nothing had happened; besides, you can write to her if you 
like. I forgot to ask her where she was going, but all letters are 
sure to be forwarded.’ 

Geoffrey had no hesitation about abstracting sufficient time 
from Plato to write Rosalie a letter which would leave her in no 
doubt of his regard for her. It would be impossible for her not 
to see that he was only waiting till he had a future worth having 
to ask her to share it with him. Having posted his letter he was 
at rest ; he knew Rosalie, and he knew how she would receive this. 

Day succeeded day, and none passed without its daily task of 
work. At dusk he walked for miles over beds of heather and 
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through scented pines, but at other times his eyes were glued to 
the page before him. Just below the latticed window by which 
he sat was the one-paned window of the post-office. Its sharp 
little iron knocker scarcely disturbed him. Some one came for 
stamps, or to ask for a letter, but he was only dimly conscious of men 
in boating-dresses, or of a flutter of radiant white draperies which 
told him that youth and perhaps beauty too was near him. Very 
near, for the cottage was low, and his window as near the level of 
the outside road as an upstairs room could be. Had he been 
minded to see who came and went he could easily have done so 
by bending forward; but he knew that the girl he loved was far 
away, and he had no thought of any other. 

Weeks passed, and now the eventful day was fast drawing near 
which would decide his fate ; he felt hopeful ; he had worked steadily 
and systematically. And now, in accordance with his tutor’s advice, 
he began to relax a little. ‘Many a man is ploughed,’ said that 
gentleman, ‘ because he will go on reading till the last minute ; 
rest, and let the knowledge you have gained sink in.’ 

He now went out by daylight. Up to this time he had not 
known what a pretty place he was staying in. His twilight 
walks had given him the photographic aspect of it, but what is 
that to one who can enjoy the delight of colour? He was walking 
one afternoon by the river, doubly enjoying the sunshine after 
his long renunciation of it, when he heard the low plash of oars. 
He looked up, and saw Rosalie and her father in a boat at a short 
distance from him. He bowed with eager promptitude, and stood 
on the bank gazing at them with expectant hope. Surely they 
would order their boatman to row nearer to the shore that they 
might speak to him. But coldness was scarcely the word to 
describe Rosalie’s bow— it was icy, and scarcely amounted to a 
most reluctant recognition. He was so astonished that he lost 
all presence of mind; but what could he have done? He could 
not have said anything in her father’s presence; besides, they 
were going down stream and were soon out of sight. He turned 
back and walked rapidly to the landing stage; but though 
he waited more than an hour, they never came. Had they 
passed before he got there, or were they lingering somewhere on 
the way? He did not know; he had had to make a consider- 
able round, and had lost sight of the river. ‘I suppose they are 
living somewhere lower down,’ he thought. ‘ Well, I have to go 
to Oxford in a day or two, but when the exam. is over I will seek 
her till I find her.’ 

On the afternoon of the next day he was once more sitting at 
his desk by the window, looking at one or two things which he 
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wanted to fix in his mind, when he saw Rosalie come to the post- 
office window. He drew back for a moment to watch her through 
the screen of jessamine. He did not mean to content himself 
with watching. She was alone, and he was resolved to speak to her. 
He knew that she would be hard and cold at first—he could see it 
in her face. She had a letter in her hand, and knocked at the 
little window. No one answered her summons. Where was the 
excellent woman who performed the duties of post-mistress ? 
Rosalie knocked again, and a look of uneasiness came into her 
face asshedidso. Then he heard a third and much louder knock. 

Miss Colston must be out, he thought. He ran downstairs— 
no long distance—went into the closet off the kitchen dignified 
by the name of post-office, and opened the window, his heart 
beating so loud all the time that he was afraid Rosalie would hear 
it. The window was so small that her hand and the letter which 
it held all but filled it; besides, it would have been impossible for 
her to see who was there unless she had stooped down to look in. 

‘Oh, Miss Colston,’ she said piteously, ‘I hope I am not 
troubling you at a time when I ought not, but I am so anxious 
about this letter! Is it in time for the evening post to London ? 
Will it be delivered there to-morrow morning? It is so impor- 
tant that it should—I shall be so miserable if it is too late!’ 

‘Oh no, it is not too late,’ said Geoffrey. 

‘Oh, I am so glad. I dare say you know how ill my dear 
father has been all day. I am sending home to our chemist to get 
him to send us a medicine that always does him good. It isa 
medicine that can’t be made up here—it has to be made up at 
Squires’, but our London chemist knows all about it, and gets it 
for us. It is the only thing that ever does my father any good. 
You are sure my letter is not too late ?’ 

‘I am quite sure,’ said Geoffrey, for he had more than once 
seen Miss Colston sealing up the letter-bag at six. ‘It is quite 
in time, it won’t go till six, and it wants twenty minutes.’ He 
imitated Miss Colston’s voice as closely as possible, for it was a 
luxury to him to hear Rosalie speaking kindly to him, and had she 
known he was there she might have been as cold as the day before. 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you, Miss Colston, I am so unhappy—- 
my father is so ill!’ She pushed the letter in through the 
window. He took it up eagerly—it had just left her dear hand. 
Just as he was about to reveal himself, she turned quickly away. 
He ran to the hall and caught up his hat to join her, but when 
he went to the door he found that Miss Colston had, before leaving 
her house as it were in his charge, slipped a small bolt which pre- 
vented any one opening the house door from the outside. He was 
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about two minutes in mastering the trick of this, but when he did 
so, Rosalie was nowhere in sight. A branch of the road turned 
sharply round the left-hand corner of Miss Colston’s house. He 
followed it without losing amoment. Rosalie was not there. He 
came back and spent some time in a hurried attempt to gain in- 
formation about three roads at once. Suddenly, when he had gone 
a little distance along one of these, he met Miss Colston. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hastings!’ she said reproachfully, ‘ you have come 
out, and I, knowing that you never stirred from your seat, have 
trusted the house to you! I went out for a breath of air, feeling 
that it was quite safe so long as you were in, and now you are out!’ 

Miss Colston being a government official and of an original 
character thought herself quite privileged to scold this youth of 
twenty or thereabouts. 

‘No one can get in; the door can’t be opened from the 
outside.’ 

‘But people are so clever, and there are things of value in 
the office, and you have led me to rely on your habits. Some one 
might have come.’ 

‘Some one did come,’ said he cheerfully, for now he bethought 
himself that no one was so likely to be able to help him to find 
Rosalie as the post-mistress, who had the fingering of the Kingdon 
letters and the reading of their postcards. 

‘Do you know where Miss Kingdon is staying? I think you 
must. She seems to know you.’ 

‘Of course I know her, I see her twice or thrice every day.’ 

‘Twice or thrice every day!’ Geoffrey was simply amazed. 
‘How can you do that, I should like to know ?’ he asked sharply. 
‘I never see her. I have never seen her but once on the river.’ 

‘How can any gentleman who is so deeply immersed in his 
books as you are, Mr. Hastings, see anything? She is always 
about ; that is how I see her.’ 

‘But she is not staying here—at least—where is she staying ?’ 

‘Here of course, in that house two doors from mine, that 
house with the Virginian creeper. She has been living, so to 
speak, next door to you ever since you came here, and that is 
going on for nine weeks; you must have seen her, she passes your 
window two or three times every day. I did not know you were 
acquainted.’ 

It was almost ludicrous to find how near he had been to her 
all this time ; but what could she have thought but that he had 
wished to avoid her ? 

‘ She brought a letter,’ said he, ‘ and as you seemed to be out, 
T took it in.’ 
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‘Why didn’t she put it in the box—the box was there, whether 
I was or not, and that is where people are expected to put their 
letters ? ’ 

‘She was so anxious about it, she was afraid it might be too 
late for this evening’s post.’ 

‘This evening’s post—there is no evening post on Sunday!’ 

‘Sunday! but I had no idea that it was Sunday!’ exclaimed 
Geoffrey in dismay. 

‘ How could I be outif it were not ?’ said Miss Colston. ‘That 
might tell you it was Sunday if nothing else did. I should have 
to stay in and attend to my official duties.’ 

‘I wish I had known !’ said Geoffrey ruefully. 

‘Mr. Hastings, you ought to have known. I have : 

‘What is to be done? Tell me what to do,’ said he, cutting 
short an impending reproof. 

‘Nothing. There is nothing that can be done. Her letter is 
all right, it will go to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow won't do; it must go to-night. Her father is 
very ill, she wants a prescription made up and sent at once.’ 

‘I know he is ill. He is a very delicate gentleman, and it was 
a mad thing for her to let him sit in the boat under some willows 
for an hour or more yesterday evening; it was late when they 
came in—late for him I mean, and he did nothing but shiver all 
the night long, and now he is dangerously ill, and I should not be 
at all surprised if he went off.’ 

Geoffrey saw it all in a moment; the Kingdons had lingered 
in a retired spot on the river to avoid meeting him. 

‘Miss Colston,’ he said again, ‘ that letter must go to-night.’ 

‘I don’t see how, sir. Even her Majesty’s post-mistress cannot 
send a mail off unless the service is arranged for it.’ 

‘But don’t mails go from other places? Is there no way of 
getting that letter to London by to-morrow morning ?’ 

‘ Well, yes,’ said Miss Colston, grudgingly ; ‘ I dare say it would 
go if you could get it to Reading before eight o’clock, but how 
are you to do that? Reading is eight miles off, and you have no 
way of getting there but walking ; there is no conveyance can be 
hired here, and look what a storm we are going to have.’ 

She was right, the sky was black and lowering, and he became 
conscious of thunder growling ominously in the distance. 

‘TI shall walk to Reading.’ 

‘ You won’t get there in time if you do; besides, I can’t let you 
have the letter. It is my duty to refuse to give it up, and I do 
refuse decidedly.’ 
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‘ All right,’ said he with a smile, ‘I happen to have it in my 
pocket.’ 

He had run out in such a hurry that he had forgotten to put 
it in the box. Without a moment’s delay he set his face towards 
Reading and walked off at a brisk pace. 

‘What mad work!’ exclaimed Miss Colston. ‘He has nota 
chance of getting there in time. It all comes of such wicked 
disregard of the Sabbath.’ 

So far as appearances went he had every chance, for his watch 
told him that it was only six when he set out, and he could surely 
walk eight miles in two hours. 

The first mile was accomplished in twelve minutes, and it was 
mostly uphill. 

‘I shall do it with ease,’ he thought, but heavy drops began 
to fall. They were merely the forerunners of a perfect deluge. 
It was blinding in its density, crushing in its weight. He had 
neither greatcoat nor umbrella. On he toiled, but be began to 
fear that if this continued he would fail—fail when his heart was 
so set on success. The rain told against him in other ways 
besides; the roads became heavy, each step cost him a distinct 
effort. And yet he strode on, and strange to say, though every 
sense was confronted by such hard and pitiless realities, there 
was an odd feeling of unreality about this battling walk of his. 
He met no human being, he was conscious of nothing external 
but the cold heavy beat of the falling rain, he seemed in a cruel 
dream. After a long time, and when weary and well-nigh hope- 
less, he came to the outskirts of a town. It was Reading he 
supposed, if not he could dono more. And now the rain began 
to subside, and he was able to pull out his watch. It still wanted 
ten minutes to eight. He had never felt so happy in his life. 
‘Where is the general post-office ?’ He hurriedly put this question 
to a policeman, who gave him the necessary information. Geoffrey 
Hastings soon reached the place, only to find, when he got there, 
that his watch on which he had relied so implicitly had repaid the 
comparative neglect of many weeks by being twenty minutes 
slow, and that the evening mail was gone, 

‘ And of course the train too,’ he said in despair. ‘Is there no 
other to London to-night ?’ 

‘None to-night, sir, but you can go first thing in the morning. 
There’s one at five.’ 

That would do. Once he thought of posting, but nothing 
would be gained by that. So he went to an inn, got some dry 
clothing, and did his best to protect himself from the effects of 
exposure. 
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‘This is, after all,'the best way of serving her,’ he thought. ‘I 
can go to the chemist as soon as his shop is open, and give him 
her letter, go to Squires for him if he likes, and get back to 
Thames Sutton with the medicine by an early morning train. 
She will thus have it many hours before she looks for it.’ 

This programme of his was punctually carried out. By one 
o’clock he had left the medicine at the door of the house where 
the Kingdons were lodging, and, having heard that Mr. Kingdon 
was no better, retreated to his own rooms two doors off. 

Miss Colston fixed an indignant eye on him as he entered, he 
had sinned against many of her convictions ; but when she looked 
in his face her expression quickly softened to pity. She saw that 
he was going to be ill. ‘You got wet through last night and did 
not have your clothes dried,’ she said reproachfully. 

‘Yes, I did,’ he replied ; ‘ but I don’t think the people dried 
them properly, they felt very chilly when I put them on at four 
o'clock this morning.’ 

‘Four o'clock? The earliness of the hour shocked her. 

‘Yes, I went to London by the five train, got Mr. Kingdon’s 
medicine made up, and have just left it at his house.’ 

‘And now you are going to be very ill and want medicine 
yourself,’ remarked the old lady cheerily. ‘ Here, Sarah! Sarah! 
go and light large fires in Mr. Hastings’s bedroom and sitting- 
room. Here, sir, you must drink a glass of hot brandy and water 
at once, and eat something if you can; but with your permission, 
I’ll send round to Mr. Kingdon’s to ask them to send the doctor 
on here when he comes to see the old gentleman.’ 

‘He won’t be wanted, Miss Colston,’ Hastings said feebly. 

‘I am quite sure he will,’ she answered. And she was right. 
For days Geoffrey Hastings was on the very edge of a bad 
rheumatic fever. He lay motionless on his bed unable even to 
move a finger. His sister Fanny came with a trained nurse to 
take charge of him, but for more than a week he was very 
seriously ill. He seemed more interested in Mr. Kingdon’s con- 

_dition than in his own, and when he heard that the old gentleman 
was himself again he was delighted. ‘Do the Kingdons ever ask 
after me ?’ he inquired one day when he was a little better. ‘Do 
they know I am ill ?’ 

‘ Geoffrey!’ exclaimed Fanny in amazement. ‘ Of course they 
do! How can you ask such a thing ?’ 

‘I thought they might not,’ he answered feebly : he was weak, 
and the subject was dropped as painful. 

Later in the evening, when he was feeling a little better, Fanny, 
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who was sitting by his bedside in the twilight, said, ‘ Would you 
like it if Rosalie were to come to see you, dear ?’ 

‘ Rosalie wouldn’t,’ he replied with an air of settled conviction. 

‘Oh yes, she would. She really likes you, and she is very 
forgiving.’ 

‘Forgiving!’ he exclaimed sharply. ‘I should like to know 
what she has to forgive ? She has treated me very strangely.’ 

‘When people care very much for any one,’ said Fanny 
oracularly, ‘ they always do treat that person strangely—I mean 
if they are offended with him about anything.’ 

‘But I never did anything to offend her; never, except that 
one thing of not seeing her that day when I was working; but 
that was Juliet’s fault and not mine, and I wrote to say so,so why 
is she vexed about that? My letter must have shown her how 
much I loved her.’ 

‘She never got it. I told her that you had written, but she 
never received it ; and there is something else on her mind about 
you—she won’t tell me what it is.’ 

‘Dear Fanny,’ said Geoffrey earnestly, ‘go to her now and 
ask her to come to me—say how ill I am, and how much I wish 
to see her.’ 

When he said this, Fanny left her seat by his bedside, went 
suddenly into the next room, and then, as he thought, came slowly 
back and sat down where she had been before. His band was 
lying outside the bed, she gently laid hers on it. 

‘Won’t you go, Fanny? Well, I suppose you know that it is 
of no use for me to think of her, and yet I have loved her so 
long !’ 

“He felt the hand that clasped his tremble. ‘Fanny,’ he said 
eagerly, ‘if you know anything that’s downright bad you may just 
as well tell me at once. You must, I fear, or you would have 
gone to fetch Rosalie.’ 

‘Fanny did go; I was in the next room.’ 

‘Rosalie! Is it you? Oh, Rosalie, howI love you!’ Rosalie 
did not speak, but she drew her hand away. 

‘Don’t take your hand away. I cannot stir a finger to keep 
what I prize so much. To think that your hand rested on mine 
and I did not knowit! I thought it was Fanny’s. What becomes 
of magnetism, what becomes of all kinds of things that I have 
believed in? Iam sure of nothing but that I love you.’ 

‘IT don’t think I can have a very strong magnetic attraction 
for you,’ said Rosalie demurely, ‘or you would not have sat 
day after day by that window in the next room without ever 
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looking at me, or bowing to me, or seeming to see me at all. Oh, 
you have been unkind to me, Geoffrey: I have been wretched for 
weeks !’ 

‘I never saw you. I did not know you were here. I never 
looked out of the window; if I did I saw nothing, my gaze was 
lifeless, I was entirely given up to what I was doing.’ 

‘ You have certainly been cruel to me. I had no idea any one 
could be so cruel.’ 

‘Dear Rosalie, my Rosalie, you will be my Rosalie, there 
must be some great misunderstanding. Let me hear everything 
that you think I have done; tell me all and I shall be happy.’ 

‘Well, to begin at the very beginning, Geoffrey, I shall have 
to own that I did think a great deal about you, for if not, I cannot 
make you understand how I felt. When you were at Oxford I 
counted the days to the time when you would come back, and 
when I thought it had come I went to call on your sisters, hoping 
to see you. It was foolish, I know, but I did it. And after all I 
didn’t see you,’ she continued regretfully. ‘I could have borne 
even that if Lily Lockhart “had not come that very afternoon 
after I had got home and told me that she too had been to see 
your sisters, with a thought of seeing you in her mind, and that 
you had been so rude to her, and had told your sisters to keep 
her out of your way and me too, for you did not want to be 
interrupted by either of us! You don’t know how horrible it was 
to me to find that you looked on me in the same light as you 
looked on Lily. I, Geoffrey, who never cared to speak to any man 
but yourself. That was what vexed me so much. I knew how 
much I liked you, and then to have to hear her tell me that you 
had begged your sisters not to let me go near you! Lily spoke as 
if you were afraid of my forcing my way into your room, and part 
of what she said was borne out by fact, for your sisters said that 
you had excluded me by name.’ 

‘Dear Rosalie, I spoke when I was scarcely myself; I was 
driven wild that day. If I had known you were in the house, 
nothing should have kept me from you, but I did not ; when I found 
you had been, I wrote. Fanny says that you never got my letter. 
I don’t understand that.’ 

‘Never! We came here a few hours after you did. Our 
cook is alone.in the house—she forwards all the prospectuses and 
keeps all the letters till we return. She says, “They are only circu- 
ledges not worth postage stamps.” Geoffrey, you must own that 
what Lily told me was enough to make me angry.’ 

‘Yes, but we all know Lily.’ 

‘But what she said agreed so well with what I had seen and 
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heard myself. I cried all night ; I made up my mind not to speak 
to you again. And then we came here, but we had no idea you 
were coming.’ 

‘I had no idea of it myself.’ 

‘But, Geoffrey, you must have seen me passing. I saw you 
constantly, and you seemed to see me, and yet you never tried to 
speak to me.’ 

‘As I said before, I had no idea you were here till that day I 
saw you on the river. I wanted to speak then—you must have 
seen that.’ 

‘IT would have done anything rather than speak to you then; 
consider how you had treated me. We stayed for an hour or more 
under some trees lest we should encounter you again. Would not 
any girl have done the same? And poor father suffered for it. 
Now he is well, and you are ill.’ 

‘I shall not be ill long; there is no medicine like happiness.’ 

‘ Are you so very happy ?’ 

‘ As happy as a man can be.’ 

Her hand was in his. He could not move, he could not even 
hold it, no kiss could be given by him till illness relaxed its grip 
of every muscle in his body. 

‘Perhaps, ill as you are, we are happier now than we shall 
be when you are well, and have to go on with your work 
again.’ 

‘Go on with my work, Rosalie?’ said he. ‘Oh, you don’t 
know—I was reading for my Exam., but it is over. It has been 
going on all this week.’ 

‘And you have missed it? And all through your kindness to 
me and my father—I believe that medicine saved his life. Geoffrey, 
how much does this cost you ?’ 

‘It costs me nothing, it is unmixed gain. It has brought us 
together, and as for the Exam., the Dons will perhaps let me go 
in at Easter.’ 

‘ And perhaps, after all, a fellowship—that’s what success in the 
schools would lead to, isn’t it?—is not so important now as it was.’ 
This was said by Fanny, who now came in. They had forgotten 
that she was there. 

‘ Nothing is important,’ said Rosalie, ‘ but that we are as happy 
as two people can be.’ 

MARGARET HUNT. 














Che Death of Francois de Aenac. 


In 1712 there lived in a country mansion near Marseilles at Saint 
Barnabé a gentleman named Frangois de Senac, his wife and three 
sons. The family waslarge. M. and Mme. de Senac had had in 
all eleven children—six boys and five girls—but they had lost one 
son and three daughters by death, and the two other daughters, 
finding home very unhappy, had become nuns. The eldest son, 
Antoine, was in the navy, and was an ensign in the vessel of 
M. Cassell. The fourth son, Etienne-Gayetan (Stephen Cajetan), 
was sub-lieutenant in an infantry regiment, and was, as well as 
his eldest brother, absent on service. 

M. de Senac was badly off. He belonged to an ancient and 
noble family, but his income was derived entirely from his pay as 
Captain of the Galleys, and his pay did not arrive very regularly. 
The family was, accordingly, somewhat straitened in circumstances, 
When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the window. 
Mme. de Senac had long ceased to love her husband. They had 
been married in 1681, when he was aged forty and she eighteen. 
As far as can be judged from what transpired later, he was not an 
agreeable man; at the time he was seventy-one, and had become 
old and querulous. Mme. de Senac was a woman with a violent 
temper. She had never forgiven him his want of success. in life ; 
when she married him she had, perhaps, been led to believe that 
he was on the highway to promotion, and that he had a private 
fortune. His want of energy, and perchance of talents, had stood 
in the way of his advancement. 

Mme. de Senac complained to her children of their father. 
If they were pinched, it was his fault; he was too lazy to exert 
himself. If no prospects opened before them, who was to blame 
but their father, who had dropped all his influential acquaintances? 
The habit of grumbling against her husband had become in- 
veterate with Mme. de Senac; she placed no constraint on her 
tongue, and encouraged her children to despise their father, and 
regard him as the bane of their existence. 

Of late Jean-Baptiste, the second son, had greatly annoyed 
his father by marrying the niece of the parish priest; but the 
old man forgave him, and in token of forgiveness invited him to 
dine with him at the country-house on October 16, 1712, which was 
the day of the village vol or féte. All the party went to church in 
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the morning, then returned to the little chateau, or bastide, as a 
country-house is called in the south of France, for an early dinner, 
after which the young people intended to go to the fair and merry- 
making. 

The old gentleman was attended by a Turkish servant named 
' Assan-Ali, who had been taken from the galleys and had been 
with him as valet for some years. The family kept a single 
female servant, Suzanne Borelli, but she was away that day, she 
had obtained leave of absence. Besides Jean-Baptiste, his 
brothers Franc¢ois-Guillaume and Louis-César dined at home. The 
youngest was a boy of thirteen. 

After dinner the second of those at home, Francois-Guillaume, 
a young man aged eighteen, asked his father to give him some 
money wherewith he could amuse himself at the fair. The old 
man fumbled in his pocket and produced five sous. He was not 
in the habit of keeping money about him, he gave up all he had 
to his wife. The young man was angry at being offered so small 
a@ sum, whereupon the old gentleman gave him ten sous. 
Frangois flew into a rage, and swore at and grossly insulted his 
father; at the same moment his mother came out of the ad- 
joining room and added her voice to that of the young man. She 
took his part, and poured forth a torrent of abuse against her 
husband, who, she said, had never exerted himself to obtain for 
his sons the means of subsistence, and begrudged them every 
pleasure. Frangois, excited by his mother’s violence, lost all con- 
trol over himself; he planted himself in the doorway, and, drawing 
his sword, vowed he would make his father suffer if he did not at 
once furnish him with money sufficient to enable him to enjoy 
himself that evening at the fair. 

The old man called to Assan-Ali to go downstairs and saddle 
his horse. He threatened to ride at once to Marseilles and com- 
plain to the magistrates of the conduct of his sons. He 
launched his threat at both, because the elder, Jean-Baptiste, had 
now mingled his voice with that of his mother and brother in 
abuse of their father. 

This threat excited the rage of Mme. Senlac beyond all 
bounds, and she screamed to her sons, ‘If you let him do this 
you are ruined for life.’ 

Then she flew upon her husband, seized him by his hair, and 
flung him down on his back. Jean-Baptiste seized his father by 
the throat, threw himself on him, and as he held him Francois 
struck him on the temple with his sword, which he had sheathed. 

All the while the little boy, Louis-César, stood crying and 
wringing his hands in a corner, and Ali, the Mussulman, stood 
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paralysed with horror, without offering help to his unfortunate 
master. It does not seem that Mme. de Senac or her sons in- 
tended to kill the old man, but they did kill him; the blow on 
the temple after the violent fall, when pulled backward by his 
hair, sent the feeble life out of him. The wife and sons did not 
realise at first what they had done, but fancied he had fainted. 
When, however, all their efforts to restore life proved unavailing, 
the horror of their crime, and dread of the consequences, seized 
them. 

Mme. de Senac alone retained her presence of mind. She in- 
sisted on her son Frangois going to the fair and amusing himself 
there, or pretending to do so. She gave him a crown, and bade 
him go and put on a face of jollity. 

Then she sent the boy Louis-César for the curé, M. Sénélon, 
whose niece was the wife of her son Jean-Baptiste. Whilst he 
was gone, Jean-Baptiste and the Turk carried the body upstairs to 
the old man’s bedroom, locked the door, and Mme, de Senac took 
the key. 

Presently the curé arrived, and heard with dismay the frightful 
story. They had no scruple in confiding it to him, as he was 
linked with them in interest to keep the matter quiet. After 
some consideration, he advised that the body should be thrown 
out of the upstairs window, that the handle of a cage in which 
was a linnet should be passed over the dead man’s hand, and that 
it should be announced that M. de Senac had been leaning out of 
the bedroom window to get the cage to feed his bird, when he 
had overbalanced himself and fallen. He added that he could 
not bury the old man, when he had died a violent death, till the 
proper magistrate had inspected his body and given him a warrant 
of interment. Then the curé left to say vespers. 

His crafty counsel was followed; but Jean-Baptiste was so 
overcome with terror that it was only at the repeated urgency of 
his mother that he helped to execute the plan mapped out by 
M. Sénélon. Mme. de Senac killed a fowl on the place where the 
dead man was to be flung, to make believe that he had lost there a 
good deal of blood. 

As soon as the corpse was precipitated from the window, a 
great commotion was excited. Mme. de Senac screamed, went 
into hysterics, and fainted. People came up, and helped to carry 
the dead man upstairs. Jean-Baptiste, overcome by terror and 
self-reproach, fell into a fit. 

The Lieutenant-Criminel, to whom a message was at once sent, 
hastened to the spot and ordered surgeons to examine the body. 
This was done in a perfunctory manner. The blows on the head 
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which had caused death were satisfactorily accounted for by the 
fall. The magistrate signed the order, and M. de Senac was buried. 
Not the smallest suspicion was roused in any breast that the poor 
old man had met with foul play. 

Jean-Baptiste wrote to his uncle, the Count de Senac, his father’s 
brother, to announce the death, with all the circumstances as 
arranged to be given to the world, and told him that he, his brother 
and mother, were left destitute, as all they had to live on had been 
their father’s pay. The Count at once applied for a pension for 
the widow and children, and obtained one for them of six hundred 
livres, or about 251. 

The only persons who were not satisfied with the account of 
the death were the two innocent brothers, who were absent, Antony 
and Stephen-Cajetan. They made further inquiries; they ques- 
tioned Louis-César, and finally discovered the horrible truth. The 
guilty parties were not uneasy at the secret being shared with them, 
for the other brothers were equally interested in keeping it from the 
world. How the truth came out in the end is one of the most 
curious stories of the discovery of a great crime that is on record. 

Etienne-Gayetan was displeased with the way in which the 
pension was disposed of. He objected to his mother having the dis- 
pensation of it,’and as his eldest brother Antony would have nothing 
to do with it, he demanded that the pension should be dispensed 
through him. To this Jean-Baptiste objected ; he was aged twenty- 
five, and older than Etienne. Angry letters passed between the 
brothers, and Stephen devised a means of frightening Jean-Baptiste 
into submission. He wrote a letter to the Marquis de Montolien, 
a friend of his father, detailing the crime, and he showed it to 
Louis-César, when the boy visited him, telling him that he intended 
to post it. He had not the least intention of doing this, but he 
thought that the fear of the crime being revealed would make his 
brother give way. When Jean-Baptiste heard of what Etienne 
had done, he was filled with terror, and supposed that his only 
safety lay in also writing to the Marquis, and throwing all the 
blame on his brother Guillaume-Francois. This he did. In the 
meantime Mme. de Senac heard from the boy of the threats of 
Stephen, and in a fit of terror she also wrote an account of the 
crime to her brother-in-law, the Count, throwing all the blame on 
Jean-Baptiste. 

When the Count received his sister-in-law’s letter, he was 
horror-struck. But he was a shrewd man, and too prudent to take 
a hasty and perhaps a false step; so he sent her back the letter, 
enclosed within one of his, to this effect :— 

‘My dear Sister,—I return you a letter I have received with 
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your signature. You have some enemy who has so cleverly 
copied your handwriting as to almost deceive me. Burn the 
letter when you have received it, and be careful to so conduct 
yourself as not to attract the ill-will of any one. I have written 
to my poor brother’s old friend M. de Montolien, who will be so 
kind as to see that my nephews want nothing.’ 

The letter of Jean-Baptiste to the Marquis de Montolien filled 
him also with dismay, and he considered what had best be done. 
He resolved that chastisement of some sort should fall on the 
culprits, and he concerned himself to discover a means whereby 
they might be punished without the crime being divulged, and 
the scandal affecting the family name. 

Thus, the letters of Mme. de Senac and of her son produced 
very different effects from what they intended. 

The Marquis de Montolien, finding himself in need of advice, 
wrote to his intimate friend, the Marquis de Cavoy, told him the 
whole story as it was known to him, and impressed on him the 
necessity of separating the guilty parties from the society of their 
fellows, and suggested that this might be effected by obtaining 
lettres de cachet from the king consigning them to the colonies, 
or to prison. 

M. de Cavoy at once called on the Count de Senac, and asked 
him what he thought of this proposal. The Count replied that. 
he did not believe it was practicable. The king would never sign 
a lettre de cachet unless he was fully satisfied as to the particulars 
of the case which called for it. Then he undertook to write t 
the Marquis de Montolien, to set his conscience at ease, and 
advise him to leave the chastisement of the guilty in the hands of 
God. On one thing both were heartily agreed—that the matter 
must be hushed up, as the family of Senac was one of position 
and connections ; and, in all probability, there it would have ended, 
had not the hand of Providence interfered at this juncture, in a 
remarkable manner, to bring the truth to light. 

On leaving the Count’s house, the Marquis de Cavoy put the 
letter he had received from de Montolien in his pocket; where he 
had other papers relating to some affair in which he was concerned, 
which he wished to remit to M. de Pontchartrain, who was then 
minister. On leaving the Count, the Marquis went to the office 
of M. de Pontchartrain, and handed him his papers. The minister 
told him that the hour was late, and he was overwhelmed with 
business, and could not go into them at the moment, but asked 
the Marquis to leave them with him over-night, and he would 
consider them later. The Marquis consented, gave him the 
bundle of papers, and left. On his return home, he felt for the 
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Marquis de Montolien’s letter to burn it, as he had been advised 
by the Count. To his dismay he could not find it, and conjec- 
tured that it had slipped in among the other papers. When he 
hurried back to the minister’s office, it was closed, and he had no 
resource but wait till next morning, in the hope of his bundle of 
papers being left unread. 

But M.de Pontchartrain fulfilled his promise. In the evening 
he untied the bundle, and at once the letter fell out. Instead of 
reading the papers he took up the letter, read it, and at once went 
to the king with it in his hand. 

When the Marquis de Cavoy called next morning he learned, 
to his dismay, that the fatal letter had been submitted to his 
Majesty, and that M. de Pontchartrain supposed that it had been 
purposely thrust among the other papers, because the Marquis felt 
hound in conscience to reveal the crime, yet scrupled to be the 
denunciator, or appear as such. To this the Marquis could only 
bow and oppose his silence. 

The king sent for his minister and ordered him at once to 
write to M. le Bret, president of the parliament of Provence, and 
to M. de la Garde, procureur-général, to arrest the guilty parties, 
and to proceed to try and sentence them with the utmost 
promptitude. ; 

M. de la Garde was at supper with the president when the 
courier arrived. M. le Bret opened his letter at table, was 
thunderstruck at the contents, and passed it over to the procureur- 
général. Neither spoke of the matter before the company at 
table, but after supper they retired together to discuss it. M. de 
la Garde pooh-poohed the story. The count, he said, was misin- 
formed. The family was most respectable, well-connected, and 
could not possibly have committed such an atrocious crime; 
besides, eight months had elapsed since the death of M. de Senac. 
When he died the proper magistrate and several surgeons had 
inspected the deceased and saw nothing to arouse suspicion that 
he had not died by accident. Some enemy of the family had 
made a false accusation against a worthy woman and her sons. 

No sooner had M. de la Garde reached home than he found a 
letter awaiting him from M. de Pontchartrain, in which all the 
circumstances of the crime were detailed as far as could be 
gathered from the letter that had fallen into his hands. 

The procureur had no option in the matter. His orders were 
precise, and he gave instructions for the arrest of Mme. de Senac 
and her sons. The officers at once surrounded the country-house 
of the Senacs and arrested Guillaume-Frangois and Etienne- 
Gayetan, who were within, From them they learned that Jean- 
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Baptiste and Louis-César were living in lodgings together in 
Marseilles. The head of the police required Guillaume-Frangois 
to write to his brothers and ask them to come to him. Then, 
furnished with this letter, the police visited the lodgings of the 
brothers in Marseilles. When they refused to go to their brothers 
at St. Barnabé, the police secured them ; and all four were thrown 
into prison. 

Madame de Senac was living at Aix, in the house of a M. Ailland. 
The police went to Aix, and the head, M. Bonnet, entered the 
room where the wretched woman was. The moment she heard 
that she was placed under arrest she was as one frantic. She 
refused to leave, she clung to one of the bedposts, and had to be 
wrenched away and carried out of the house by main force. In 
the street was a sedan-chair, in which she was transported to 
prison, and thence conveyed to Marseilles, where she was confined 
in the same cell with her four sons. 

When the king received notice that the family was arrested, 
he reiterated his orders that they should be speedily tried. 

It is curious that so ordinary a precaution as to confine the 
prisoners in separate cells was neglected. The result was, that 
the mother and brothers had time to concert among themselves 
the defence they designed to make. Assan-Ali was called as 
witness. He declared that M. de Senac had died of a fall from 
his window. He pretended that he knew nothing of a quarrel 
between the mother, her sons, and M. de Senac. Immediately 
after Ali had given his evidence, an officer of the galleys, a friend 
of the family, spirited him away, and concealed him among the 
convicts, as he feared his constancy under cross-examination. 
Consequently, when Ali was next asked for, he was not to be found. 
After some time and much search, he was discovered, and then 
imprisoned. Suzanne Borelli, the maid-servant, was likewise 
arrested, though she had not been in the house on the day of the 
murder since early morning. When she was questioned she threw 
no light on the crime; she had believed, along with the public, 
that M. de Senac had fallen out of a window and died of the 
consequences. 

The Turk was not placed in solitary confinement, but where 
he could communicate with the rest; he was ordered to be kept 
on bread and water till he gave true evidence. Aftera while this 
meagre diet told on him, and he volunteered to tell the whole 
circumstances. He accused Guillaume-Frangois of parricide ; the 
mother of having urged him to it ; Jean-Baptiste, he said, had little 
to do with the matter. Then each was placed in a separate cell. 
After five months had elapsed Ali made a fresh confession. He 
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charged Jean-Baptiste with the crime, and exculpated the other 
two. 

Thereupon Madame de Senac was subjected to interrogation. 
She charged Jean-Baptiste with having murdered his father. She 
and her other sons had been so bewildered by his attack on the 
old man that they had lost all presence of mind, and he was dead 
by the time they flew to his assistance. Then she was shown the 
letter she had written to M. de Montolien in which she accused 
Guillaume-Frangois. She was thrown into confusion, and did not 
know how to reconcile the charges. Then she was confronted 
. with Jean-Baptiste. When his mother’s deposition was read over 
to him, he burst forth into recrimination: ‘What! mother! you 
make me the sole author of the murder, when you know it was 
Francois who struck his father with his sword, and it was you who 
pulled him down by his hair? It was you who urged me to clutch 
his throat and strangle him.’ Then he asserted that he had not 
throttled his father, but had put his hand over his mouth to stifle 
his cries, and that he was horror-struck when his brother struck 
the old man on the head with his sword. He said that he had 
done his best to stay the flow of blood from his temple with his 
cravat and handkerchief. 

Then the two other brothers were questioned, Guillaume- 
Frangois and Louis-César, the guilty and the innocent spectator. 
They united to exonerate their mother and make Jean-Baptiste 
guilty. 

On February 10, 1714, the court pronounced sentence :— 

‘ Jean-Baptiste is convicted of parricide ; wherefore he is con- 
demned to be tortured with red-hot pincers, to have his hands 
cut off, to be broken alive, and to expire on the wheel, after which 
his body is to be burnt and his ashes scattered to the winds. 

‘ Guillaume-Frangois is condemned to have one hand cut off, 
to be broken alive, and to expire on the wheel, after which his 
body is to be burnt and the ashes dispersed. 

‘Louis-César is condemned, for not having raised his hand in 
his father’s defence, to be present at these executions, and after 
that to be banished the realm for life. 

‘Madame de Senac, convicted of having had a hand in the 
murder of her husband, is condemned to execution by the sword. 

‘ Assan-Ali, for not having come to the succour of his master, 
is sentenced to be whipped.’ 

‘ Stephen-Cajetan and Suzanne Borelli acquitted.’ 

Those condemned at once appealed against their sentence to 
a superior court at Aix, and this necessitated the rehearing of the 
case at Aix, It was requisite to remove them; but as the autho- 
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rities obtained wind of a meditated attempt at rescue, and as the 
family was influential and ramified through the province, and was 
alarmed at the scandal which would ensue, staining their name 
were any members executed, the police had to make feints, and 
smuggle the criminals away on February 14, which was Ash 
Wednesday, when none in the plot were prepared to rescue them. 
They were conveyed in safety to Aix, and there lodged in prison, 
in separate cells. 

As the de Senacs were nobles, they demanded to be heard by 
the Grand Chamber. Their object was to obtain time, so that 
their relations might wrest a pardon from the king on Good Friday, 
a day on which he was wont to grant remissions of sentences. 

On March 16 the trial began, but was arrested by a protest 
lodged by Madame de Senac against the authority of the court 
on certain frivolous grounds which, however, had to be examined 
and upset before the course of justice was cleared. At length the 
trial came on, on April 17, and sentence was given on the follow- 
ing day, April 18, 1714, by four judges and ten counsellors who 
sat with them. It confirmed the former sentence in most par- 
ticulars. Guillaume-Francgois was, however, to have his head 
struck off after the loss of his right hand. Ali was sentenced to 
be hung by the wrists for two hours, and then to be sent to the 
galleys. Louis-César and Stephen-Cajetan were discharged. 

The execution took place the same evening. When the 
executioner entered the prison for Frangois he fainted. The 
criminals were conveyed in carts to the place of execution, which 
was in front of the church of Saint Sauveur. The Turk wore a 
scarlet, Madame de Senac a black dress. 

They had been sentenced before execution to make ‘ amende 
honorable’ on their knees; that is, to ask pardon of God and the 
king, holding torches, barefooted and in their shirts; but they 
were all ina condition of prostration which made them unable to 
comply with the sentence, and a capuchin performed it for them. 

Madame de Senac knelt between the wheel and the block ; 
her sons knelt beside her ; then the chaplain of the prison called 
to the vast crowd that had assembled to see them die, ‘ This un- 
fortunate family asks your prayers.’ 

Then fell on the concourse a sudden hush, which was broken 
when Madame de Senac stood up and approached the block. Her 
black hood was removed and the handkerchief that covered her 
throat. When the executioner put his hand to her white cap, 
‘My friend,’ she pleaded, ‘leave me that,’ and he consented. Her 
eyes were bandaged. She knelt down and laid her head on the 
block with singular calmness, and in a moment, at the first blow, 
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her head was severed from the trunk. Francois, in the meantime, 
was engaged in prayer. He heard the blow, and asked if his 
mother was dead. He could not see her because of those who 
stood between. He asked to be allowed to do so. Then those 
who intervened opened a path, and he looked at his mother’s 
corpse. Whilst so doing a bandage was put over his eyes, and 
then he was conducted to the block, where his right hand was 
cut off. The first blow was ineffectual, but it was amputated at 
the second. Then he laid his head on the block, and it fell like 
his mother’s. 

It was now the turn of Jean-Baptiste. He was stretched on a 
cross shaped like an X._ First one hand was cut off, then the 
other. Then the executioner with an iron bar broke his legs 
just below the knees, then above, and lastly gave him strokes 
across the neck and stomach which despatched him. His body 
was then detached from the cross and interlaced on the wheel 
which was erected, with the corpse on top, horizontally. The 
next to suffer was the Turk, but his was not a capital sentence. 

At nine o’clock the bodies were removed, and at ten those of 
the two brothers were burnt. Such was the tragic end of Madame 
de Senac, who died at the age of fifty-one, and of two of her sons, 
one aged twenty-six, the other twenty. 

Autony was forced by the disgrace to leave the navy, and 
Frangois his regiment. A small pension was obtained for them 
by M. de Pontchartrain. 

During the trial it came out that Madame de Senac had on 
more than one occasion sent her sons to apothecaries to purchase 
poisons, and it was strongly suspected that she had intended to 
remove her husband by that means. The apothecaries in every 
case had refused to supply her with what she wanted. 

Madame de Senac had been brought up piously by parents 
who spoiled her. She had been flattered as a young girl, because 
she united considerable beauty to unusually brilliant parts. Her 
features were regular, and her shape graceful. She had made 
several conquests before she married M. de Senac; the bitter dis- 
appointment she felt at his want of success in life, and the 
narrowness of the means at her disposal, gradually ruined all the 
elements of good in her disposition. Her mind harped on her 
grievance till her jaundiced eye viewed her harmless husband 
with hatred, and this hatred indulged in involved her in a terrible 
unpremeditated crime, which brought herself and two sons to a 
shameful death, ruin and disgrace to her other sons, and covered 
both her own and her husband’s family with ignominy. 

8, BARING-GOULD. 
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Penprase the DHtone-breaker. 


O, I never thought I should have come down to stone-breaking 
on a Welsh highroad. In my wildest freaks of imagination 
-—and I had a magnificently freakish imagination once—or in the 
most hypochondriacal of the moods which would beset me in my 
advancing years, when fate, destiny, bad luck, call it what you 
will, got the better of all my far-seeing plans for advancement in 
the future, I had never pictured to myself a grey-haired, inartis- 
tically-clad object at the roadside hammering away at stones. 
Hanged if I ever guessed it would have come down to that; my 
jealous and envious friends, relations, and acquaintances, though 
they had never professed the slightest faith in me, could not 
believe that I should have descended to it, and thought that I 
would have preferred to perish by my own hand—just as they would 
have preferred that wind-up for me themselves—-as a more festive 
and characteristic proceeding on the part of old Paul Penprase. 

It is possible that I had thought that such a termination to 
an unfortunate career would be less ignoble than a corner in the 
whitewashed, ill-smelling, disgustingly-ventilated poorhouse of 
Fechenaber ; but I had not given up all faith in myself or in my 
powers, or considered that this was the very end of my existence. 
Not I. I was at seventy-six years of age still looking forward over 
my heap of cursedly hard flints, over the hills that shut me in 
with their glaring greens or their sharp slaty sides, to the future. 
Stone-breaking, Fechenaber Workhouse, grim taskmasters, ignorant 
associates, and the weakest skilly I had ever tasted, were only 
parts of one poor miserable episode. Great men have had their 
trials before me, if not quite so late in life; indeed, all great 
men have had them. And their chances too, most of them. [ 
have never had my chance, though I have looked out for it pretty 
sharply in my time, schemed for it, prayed for it, and lied for it, 
No, not always truthful, I confess. Ido not attempt to disguise 
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my shortcomings here ; it is on account of them that I have deter- 
mined to write this story of my later years. There may be a moral 
in it somewhere, though I don’t see it myself. Iwas always handy 
with my pen. There were the makings of a literary career in me 
if editors had condescended to read my manuscripts, if publishers 
had perused my poems and novels, and brought them out as they 
brought out other people’s books; but I never had my fair chance. 
Editors and publishers—I have tried them all—got weary of 
me. I palled upon them, and the only two essays I got into print 
were found to closely resemble essays that had already appeared 
in magazines of bygone years; it was said that I had copied them 
verbatim. Poor half-taught jacks-in-office, who did not know what 
verbatim meant! I can afford to pity their ignorance and spite 
a little now. Let them pass. They know not—I know not— 
what they and the world may have lost. 

I was handy with my pen,I say again. And when I found 
that the world of letters was against me, and anxious to trample 
me under foot, I took to printing tickets for shop-windows, and to 
addressing envelopes for public companies, and so on. There were 
friends at last who thought they had done me a good turn in 
securing for me the post of a collector of rates and taxes in the 
paltry little town of Fechenaber, and they had simply extinguished 
in me every scrap of ambition and hope of distinction by that 
process. They had done for me at last—perhaps intentionally, 
though I make no accusation. I was set in a narrow and sordid- 
minded groove; I was cribbed, cabined, and confined; there was 
no poetry of thought in knocking at door after door and being an 
unwelcome visitor, or told nobody was at home—in taking miserable 
scraps of money once a quarter, or suing for those scraps, or 
threatening distraints, or doing something or other to bring the 
hatred and contempt of humankind upon me. 

I was not fit for a collector’s post. I was told so myself, and 
by the honourable—the honourable !—Board of Fechenaber Guar- 
dians later on; but what I mean is that the height and depth of 
my thoughts were so above the petty tyrannies and harassments of 
tax-collecting, that my mind was unfitted for it, and became at 
last unhinged. That it was unhinged for a while there can be 
no doubt, or my accounts would have been more clear and satis- 
factory. I have but little hesitation in asserting that they were not 
satisfactory to the Board, and that there were various inquiries, and 
examinations, and cross-examinations, and much shaking of empty 
heads—terribly empty heads—over my figures, until I was posi- 
tively worried half out of my life and compelled finally to 
resign; and so the tongue of malevolence was set wagging in my 
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disfavour, and little boys pointed me out in the street as the man 
who had ‘ sneaked’ the tax-money. 

This was my worst time. I did not think there could have 
been a lower depth. The possibilities of getting on after that, 
with the breath of slander circulating even to the back slums 
of Fechenaber, were terribly remote; and it was only gin and a 
miserable pittance from my son-in-law, who worked in a quarry 
till he was blown to pieces, that kept my spirits up a bit. They 
may say I took to drinking at this time, and to political discussions 
in the taprooms of the public-houses. They may say what they 
like. The utterances of the unwashed I have always regarded 
with supreme indifference ; I have invariably soared above the com- 
mon herd. I have known my worth if the other people have not. 
I am not the first man who has wasted his sweetness on the desert 
air, though I do not claim just now to being a particularly sweet old 
man. I know in my inmost heart that there are very few wise- 
acres who could—but this is not to the purport of my story. Let 
me get on. 

Despite all my natural gifts, my powers of speech and language, 
my perspicacity, my knowledge of the world and of human nature 
and the human heart, it came to Fechenaber poorhouse in the 
long run. .Of course my thick-headed, religious son-in-law said 
he had warned me it would come to this; that he had prophesied 
it all along if I did not work more and talk less ; that I had never 
looked out for myself, and missed always the main chance; and 
then he died of not looking out when a dynamite charge was going 
off, and was blown to heaven in little bits, along with the bits 
of half-a-dozen others that were uncommonly difficult to sort. 
People can easily wax eloquent upon the backslidings of other 
folk ;. but, Lord! they can slide themselves with anybody, mind 
you. I know this, I have seen so much of the world. I—but I 
am once more diverging. 

I had been in Fechenaber poorhouse some three years when 
the monotony of my life was relieved by a most startling incident 
in my career. I had almost settled down to the unalterable; I 
had become the oracle of the institution, and was generally re- 
spected by my contemporaries—an addle-headed lot—although 
there were a few to carp and snarl at me and my ways, and to 
taunt me with being an useless, even a snufty, old dog. 

You must not imagine that there are not even in a workhouse 
envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, jealousy of superior mental 
attainments, and much barefaced injustice. There is all that, and 
more. 

Why I should for the last. six months of my sojourn there have 
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been set to break stones on the various roads leading to Fechenaber, 
I cannot understand to this day. It was all very well for Davis, 
the master of the workhouse, to smile and show his teeth and say, 
‘ Penprase, you’re a hale old fellow’; I knew that as well as he did, 
and I did not care for his compliment when it ended in hammering 
at flints. ‘You're looking very well, you’re a credit to us; but 
you must have plenty of fresh air,’ the master said; but they said 
in the house that it was because I had made myself unbearable 
with my dictatorial airs and nonsensical pompous ways, and that 
it was a misery to be in my company, and other libels of that 
kind, for which I could have sued every man jack of them—and, 
ah, I would have done so too if I had had the means! No man is 
to be insulted with impunity in a free and glorious country like this. 

Well, it came to stone-breaking, to the ‘plenty of fresh air, 
and the keeping up my constitution, as old Davis ironically put 
it—I believe he was ironical—and there I was four or five miles 
« from home, day after day of my life, in all weathers—when it 
rained I was expected to get under a hedge or a haystack—ham- 
mering, pounding, chipping, and very often swearing, when the 
pieces flew off suddenly and caught me unawares on tender por- 
tions of my physiognomy. 

Oh, yes, I had plenty of exercise, fresh air, and. wet grass; 
sore places, bronchitis, and rheumatism; and not much sympathy 
from passers-by. They were not wholly devoid of sympathy, pos- 
sibly; but take them for all in all, they were a scaly, shabby, 
miserable lot. I hated every one of them. 

Now and then a carriage would pass, and its inmates look at 
me in a nasty, superior, supercilious style. More than once I am 
certain the coachmen have tried to drive over my legs and make 
an end of me; and the airs people gave themselves—some of those 
who thought they were honouring me by condescending to address 
a few words to me—almost made me die of laughing afterwards. 
There was one ignorant fellow, who had not an ‘h’ in his whole dis- 
position, but who had made ‘his pile’ and kept his carriage some- 
how, who did me the favour of pitying me. I could have smashed 
his skull in with my hammer. 

*‘ Ay, but ye’re low down in the wur-r-rld to coom to that, old 
man,’ he said, after bawling in a coarse voice for the coachman to 
pull up: ‘ How old are ye?’ 

‘ Seventy-six next Michaelmas.’ 

‘It is “ard lines to be at that work, puir body. ’Ere, catch,’ 
and he flipped half-a-crown towards me, right into the long grass— 
and a nice hunt I had to find it through his clumsiness—and bade 
his coachman drive on again, Still, that was sympathy, though 
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taking a practical and common form, and I make no complaint against 
it. Had there been more half-crowns flying about in that fashion 
I could have borne the ignominy of my position with philosophy. 
But it was generally a threepenny piece, and more often still one of 
those dix-centimes things that my tobacconist regards always with 
grave doubts, and when in a bad temper will refuse to take. And 
oh, the hundreds of people that will pass me by without one glance, 
despite the woe-begone expression that I can assume upon occa- 
sion, and that would melt the heart of any stone less hard than 
the infernal specimens heaped up at my side! Oh, the want of 
charity in this world! 

From the aborigines of this wild part of Wales I got nothing. 
‘They knew old Paul too well,’ I heard one scoffer say. Not even 
a pipeful of tobacco or the loan of a match to light it with was 
to be got out of a Welshman. One man, with his pockets stuffed 
with tracts, sat beside me once and said he would pray with me, 
and I let him do the praying all to himself, whilst I chopped up 
stones more savagely than usual. He remonstrated, especially 
when he was hit by one of the bits, and said I was a hardened old 
reprobate ; and I told him I couldn’t afford to waste my time, spent 
in the service of the State, in listening to him. I could have 
argued with him on some points of his discourse, but he got up 
and marched away, leaving me one tract, the grammar of which 
was awful and absolutely beneath contempt. 

It was in the autumn, when I was at work upon the Plas 
Chocadoe road—a road extra hard, and free from sloppiness and 
muck, and within a fair distance of the Chocadoc Waterfall, which 
fools in summer time came on coaches ten and twenty miles to see, 
even when the weather was as dry as a chip, and there was no 
water to fall from anywhere. It was a dryer, hotter time for 
October than had been known for many sears, and well I remem- 
ber that it was the hottest and driest of all the days that had been 
yet. My hammer sounded like a bell upon the flints, and the 
leaves rustled as though they had been made of metal. It might 
have been July or August save for the gold and copper tints upon 
the trees, and the absence of all life upon the mountain roads. Sen- 
timental idiots said the scenery was sublime about here, but I hada 
poor opinion of it myself. Too much up-and-down about it, and too 
trying to the bunions, God knows, to please me. I was hard to 
please, I own—men of taste and culture notably are, and despite 
my surroundings I had never lacked refinement. The scenery was 
not sublime; it aroused no poetry in me, and its irregularities of 
surface made me blaspheme a little on my homeward route to 
Fechenaber, 
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Sublime or commonplace, I had the highroad to myself for 
hours that day, and I ate the bread and cheese wherewith a beg- 
garly parish had provided me undisturbed by anything save the 
beastly birds. It was three in the afternoon. One or two market 
carts, a frowsy old woman knitting as she walked, Sam the grown- 
up idiot from the next village, dripping at the mouth, and a little 
boy with a large cow were all the things and people who had 
passed me that day. I was tired and hot, and not in too amiable 
amood. There are times, even with me, when I am not quite 
amiable ; it is difficult to account for, but let it remain on record. 
The reader will understand once more that I have nothing to dis- 
guise—that this may be taken even as a kind of confession, 
apology, atonement. Yes, atonement if you like—it doesn’t matter 
much to me what anybody calls it now. Kitty—my grand- 
daughter that is, child of the silly fellow who blamed me for not 
looking about me, and then couldn’t get out of the way himself 


of an explosion—wants to see, she says, what kind of a story I 


can make out of it, and so let Kitty have her way for once. She 
is not the worst friend I have had in my life, though she does 
preach sometimes, and in her father’s style too, which was always 
aggravating. But I bear with her; she is very young. 

I was not in too amiable a mood, then. It is possible the 
weather was unseasonable and did not agree with me. I may say 
conscientiously that I was not doing my fair amount of work, and 
that my labours were self-apportioned on that particular afternoon, 
with a due respect and regard for my advancing years. 

I had been dozing. Suddenly, to the ieft, and coming up the 
hill at the top of which I was at work, I caught sight of a bi- 
cyclist advancing. I detest bicyclists: they are here, there, and 
everywhere; they are always in a hurry, and never have time to 
put their hands into their pockets. Theirs is a mean way of 
getting along, and I for one despise it. I have had excellent 
opportunities of judging of this class of being since I began 
stone-breaking, and I had never known one to throw me so much 
as a brass pocket-piece in the whole course of my professional 
career. Consequently I did not love bicyclists—they were objec- 
tionable to me; and I should not have even looked up as he passed 
me, to see if the rider were young or old or middling, if he had 
not come to a full stop of his own accord and sprung off the 
bicycle as he reached me. 

‘By Jove, your hill is a breather,’ he said, panting as he spoke. 

‘It isn’t my hill,’ I answered—shortly enough, I dare say. I 
think I have mentioned before that I was not always as amiable 
as I might have been, 
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‘A good thing for you if it were, old man, for it’s all slate, like 
the mountains yonder.’ 

‘Very likely. It’s no business of mine.’ 

‘ How far is it to the Chocadoc Falls ?’ 

‘A mile and a half.’ 

‘Straight down this hill?’ 

‘ Straight on.’ 

I began to break stones, being tired of his selfish conversation. 

He stood by the bicycle, regarding the operation critically. 
He was a young man, very tall and dark and wiry, and seemed 
interested in my-work. He did not mount his bicycle and ride 
away ; I seemed to have struck his fancy and aroused his interest. 
He might have seen in me, or in my expression, a something out 
of the common way. Many people of an observant turn see that 
immediately. And though I loathe pity, still pity is akin to six- 
pences, and sixpences buy black shag and cavendish, my favourite 
‘brands,’ though one does not get it good at Fechenaber. Nothing 
is good there, by the way. A dirty hole of a place. ; 

‘It is hard lines for a man of your age,’ he said, reflectively, at 
last. ‘Can’t they give you something better and easier to do?’ 

‘ They could if they liked. But they won't.’ 

‘Do you come from the Fechenaber—house ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And have walked all the way ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And must walk back ?’ 

‘Yes—do you think they send a carriage for me? 

‘ They will some day—a black one—if they keep you long at 
this game,’ he said indignantly. Then he added: ‘But never 
mind; at least you get away from depressing surroundings to the 
sunshine.’ 

‘ And hard work.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t like work?’ he asked dryly. 

‘I said hard work :” manual_work, I mean.’ 

*You’re not used to it ?’ 

‘I have been only used to it since I went into the house.’ 

‘ Tell us all about it, old gentleman.’ 

He wheeled his bicycle to the side, laid it gingerly against the 
hedgebank, sat down on the heap of stones, and began to light 
his pipe. A cool customer, I could see now; but it would lead 
to some miserly but ostentatious dole, and it would be etiquette 
to change my keynote and be friendly. 

‘ Have some baccy,’ he said slangily, and pitched his tobacco 
pouch atfme and laughed. He was too fond of laughing at any- 
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thing and everything, to my fancy; but then life was more of a 
joke with him than with me, and he had a lot of go in him, 
When people have too much go in them they always grin. I 
took his tobacco and filled my short pipe. Iwas not too proud for 
that; it was offered in good fellowship; there was no more 
patronage about the offer than he could help. 

‘What have you been doing all your long life, to wind up with 
stone-breaking in the Chocadoc road ?’ 

He was very curious and persistent, and I could not make him 
out. As a rule I sum up people pretty quickly, and read their 
characters like books; but this young fellow bothered me. He 
was too free-and-easy, too familiar altogether, presumed on the 
difference between his position and mine, his age and mine; and 
yet he did it all in a way I couldn’t take offence at. He was not 
an excursionist, ‘a tripper ’ from Liverpool, a Lancashire lad whose 
father had made money in cotton, a shopman out for a holiday, or 
anything of that sort; and if he had been a gentleman, born and 
bred, he would not have kept grinning and chuckling at every- 
thing I said. Certainly I was amusing enough, and when I saw 
that my satirical remarks were quickly seized upon and enjoyed 
I knew that this young man had a keen appreciation of humour— 
which is a great gift. I never possessed that. In all my life I 
have never seen anything to laugh at. I told him so, as ahint 
that his exuberance of spirits was a leetle bit offensive; but he 
only laughed the more, so I did not put him down for quite the 
gentleman—orly a half-and-half, with a good deal of froth on 
the top, that required blowing away before you could get to any- 
thing sensible. 

As he appeared particularly struck with me, I was communi- 
cative enough. I told him the whole of my career; I thought it 
was as well he should know it—that it would be worth my 
while—and that, at any rate, it was better occupation than break- 
ing up stones. It was a long story, but it did not tire him. It 
was a compliment to the powers of my narrative that he seemed 
to forget all about the Chocadoc Falls; he listened to every word 
with great attention—I do not remember ever meeting with a 
listener half as patient ; but if he had been more touched by my 
misfortunes he would have shown more delicacy of feeling. On 
the contrary, he laughed, as I have said already. Other people’s 
troubles, trials, and disappointments seemed to amuse him 
wonderfully ; and when I told him of my literary gifts, my com- 
positions, and my struggles to be famous, he lay on his back on 
the stones and roared till the tears ran out of his eyes. 

*I don’t see anything to make quite such a row over, I said 
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at last, severely. I could stand a good deal when a half-crown 
was looming in the distance; but his irreverence and his want 
of respect and kindly sympathy were too much for my com- 
posure. 

‘I beg pardon, Mr. Penprase, I’m sure,’ he said, sitting up and 
wiping his eyes with his pocket-handkerchief, ‘ but I can’t help it, 
upon my honour. I’m glad I’ve met you. You're about as droll 
an old > and then off he went again almost into hysterics, and 
I wished he were a flint and I could crack him. 

However, all’s well that ends well, the bard says. He gave 
me a sovereign as a wind-up. I was pretty fairly astonished—that 
douceur made amends for all his boisterousness and ill-timed 
hilarity. It was a princely gift—it meant a lot tome. For the 
first time in my life, too, I felt a throb of gratitude, the gift was 
so gracefully bestowed. It was not displayed in a look-here kind 
of way; it was not chucked at me; it was passed into my palm, 
and my own fingers closed over it so sharply that he hurt me, and 
so that I should not see what it was until he had mounted his 
bicycle and was off out of earshot of my thanks. Indeed, [ 
thought it was a shilling, and had not said a word—not even 
responded ‘Good day’ to his parting salutation to me as he 
rattled away down the hill towards Chocadoc. 

Then, when I had realised my good fortune, I did run to the 
brow of the hill and call out ‘ God bless you, sir!’ and wave my 
old workhouse cap, and flourish my hammer, and dance like an 
old lunatic in the middle of the road; but he did not look 
round, but went on at a break-neck rate down the steepest hill in 
all South Wales, at a rate which was enough to bring any bicycle 
and its rider to summary grief, as at this rate of his it did com- 
pletely. 

He was not prepared for the stones I had spread myself last 
week over the road, and close to the bottom of the hill; he had 
not been prepared for the steep descent it was; and though 
warned by his extra rate of progression, he was not: inclined, being 
headstrong, to take his warning and act with anything like discre- 
tion, but dashed on at his old mad pace, until he and his 
bicycle together were hurled on one side, and crumpled up and 
smashed in a single instant, whilst I was looking after him. 
It was like a flash of lightning, and then all so tremendously still! 
I stood and stared before me; there was no movement, no cry for 
help, not a single sound anywhere. It was as‘though I had 
dreamt it all, if it hadn’t been for the broken and twisted wheels 
in the distance, and the dark still object mixed up with it, and 
which I knew to be a man, . 
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I pitched my long hammer on to the stones I had been break- 
ing, and I set off down the hill as fast as my rheumatic limbs 
would carry me. Heavens, what 2 way he had got! what a long 
hill it was! I had never thought much of the distance before. 
It seemed as if I should never get to him—that my legs would 
never keep me up all the way. 

I was stooping over him at last. Yes, there he was, with all 
the laugh out of him, and his face bloody and hard and rigid, and 
an ugly wound in his forehead, and his eyes shut, and God knows 
with what limbs broken. Not that that mattered much, I thought 
at once, for he was surely dead. There was not any doubt about 
it. ‘Deadand gone that man!’ I muttered ; ‘and only talking to 
me full of life just three minutes ago!’ It was shocking, wonder- 
ful, exciting. There would be an inquest, and I should be the 
principal witness in the case, the principal character in the 
tragedy—bar the dead man, of course. And I should be paid 
extra expenses, and made much of for a while, and my name 
would be in all the Welsh papers: ‘Paul Penprase, a highly 
intelligent witness, who gave his evidence with much intelligence 
and graphic force ’—that’s how it would probably run. 

I put my hand upon his heart, but I could not feel it beating ; 
there was no pulsation at the wrist; there were dark death-rings 
underneath the eyes already; he was in such an awkward heap 
that I began to wonder what kind of coffin he would require 
if they couldn’t straighten him out a bit before he had stiffened 
into that starfish kind of pattern. I put my hand upon his heart 
again. Yes, dead—how could there be a doubt about it? Very 
dead indeed. 

What to do with him, and how to let people know, was not at 
once clear to me. It was five miles back to Fechenaber, and not 
so much as a cottage on the way ; it was about the same distance 
on past Chocadoc, with no house on the road that I could call to 
mind; and to stand still and holloa was to look like a fool, and do 
no good, and spoil my voice. I ran all this over in my mind, 
with my hand upon his heart, and upon a big watch which he had 
in the breast-pocket of his braided bicycle-jacket. -When I was 
sure his heart did not beat I became certain that his watch did— 
I could hear it ticking. I thought that I should like to know the 
time when this accident had happened. I should be sure to be 
asked that question at the inquest. 

I drew forth his watch—a massive gold hunter, to which a 
gold chain and seals were attached—a handsome but rather vulgar- 
looking watch, and with the initials J. W. L. flourishing all over 
the back of it in diamonds. A little too flashy this, and in exe- 
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crable taste, but still too valuable an affair to be left in the 
pocket of a man lying dead by the roadside, and where I should 
have to leave him whilst I went to tell the news and get assistance. 

Why tell the news and get assistance at all? Why not let 
somebody else find this poor unlucky traveller, and so be quit of 
all the fuss and bother of it? The man being dead, it couldn’t 
matter who discovered him; and some tramp would be supposed 
to have seen him first, and helped himself to what the pockets of 
the gentleman contained. It would save me a lot of trouble—and 
I had never liked trouble—if I let this awkward matter alone. 
True, I was stone-breaking on the road that day; but then I had 
left early—was taken ill or something—and had gone back to the 
house. There would be no difficulty about evading that part of 
the subject. What else had he got in his pocket? Money of 
course, or he wouldn’t have been so free with his sovereigns. I 
had better see. 

I was about to see, when his eyes opened suddenly as though 
he were mechanical and I had touched a spring, and he lay and 
stared at me most uncomfortably. I thought I should have 
dropped upon my knees with fright, he glared'so. 

‘Water!’ he gasped out at last—* wa—ter !’ 

‘Yes; I'll get it, from the Falls. It’s a blessed long way, 
though, down the valley. Do you think you really care about 
it?’ 

‘Wa—ter!’ 

‘I shall be gone half-an-hour, or three-quarters; I don’t think 
it’s worth your waiting all that time for: you'll be dead before I 
get back.’ 

‘Water!’ he moaned again, and he looked so queerly at me that 
I went. I had slung round me my little can, that had had cold 
tea in it—-at least they always called it tea at Fechenaber poorhouse, 


and it might just as well have been called a hair-wash—and it 


would be easy to fill the can when I got to the stream—that 
stream which the Falls fed, and which was such a confoundedly 
long way off. 

But I should be rewarded by the young gentleman’s friends 
and executors ; I should have done my duty ; I should have saved 
his watch from being stolen; I should have acted altogether the 
good Samaritan. I went across the fields—field after field, and 
all down-hill—I did not guess what the coming up again would 
cost me. I got excited, and began to run and stumble, when I 
heard the waters in the distance murmuring, splashing, roaring as 
they leapt over the black rocks, and went headlong down forty 
feet into the boulder-strewn brook below—the brook to which I 
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was advancing gingerly, sliding down amidst a wilderness of 
bracken and bramble. 

I reached the stream, filled my tin can, and prepared to re- 
ascend. No, I had not calculated on the trouble it would be to me 
to get to the level of the highroad again. I had not made suffi- 
cient allowance for my old age and shaky knees and paucity of 
breath. It was the task of a Hercules to work one’s way through 
that stiff ascent of underwood, with the brambles catching at 
every turning and hooking small pieces of my wardrobe from me, 
and running into my flesh and wounding me. I thought I should 
die before 1 reached the top, and so get the start of the young fool 
who had sex: me on such an errand and be in heaven before him. 
I could fancy his surprise at finding I was there already, and I 
wondered if he would ask me first thing if I had got his watch 
safe, or could tell him what the time was ? 

I was hot and sick and puffy, and red as fire with constant 
rushes of blood to the head, and at every step which I dragged 
upwards I cursed the folly which had placed me in this absurd 
position. If I had thought for a moment or two I must have 
guessed that the bicyclist must be dead before I got back, and it 
would have been easy to sit down and wait quietly till it was all 
over. But my impulsive nature had taken me to the stream, and 
here was I crawling on my stomach like a lizard, trying to get 
back again, and feeling fit to die, and swearing horribly. I blush 
now to think of the oaths that escaped my lips with every fleeting 
breath; but I had been unused to this kind of exertion, had 
never laid myself out for it, and found that it was doing its best 
to kill me. 

I think I must have lost consciousness at last, for I lay on my 
tin bottle and made no effort to get up and crawl the rest of the 
way to the wounded man. I was done for, if I did not take care. 
I was nearly at my last gasp; self-preservation was the first law 
of nature, and he had better do his last gasp than I. It was all 
his fault, dashing down the hill like the maniac that he was. 
Why should I kill myself for him? What was he to me? 

But when I had recovered my breath I gathered myself 
together, and crawled upwards the rest of the way. I got to the 
highroad again; the Lord knows how long I had been gone, but 
the sun was going down sharpish behind the slate hills, and there 
were grey shadows on the landscape. And in the highroad where 
I had left the wounded man and his shattered bicycle there 
remained no trace of either—everything had been cleared off—and 
it was all like a dream. 
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For days and days, for weeks and weeks afterwards I tired out 
my brains in wondering what had become of the man I had left 
for dead on the Chocadoc road. Was he dead? and had he been 
carted away? Had he recovered ?—was it possible he had recovered 
after such a terrible crumpling up, and walked off with the frag- 
ments of the bicycle under his arm? Had he been picked up by 
passers-by whilst I was absent, and if so where had they carried him? 
Had some tramp seen him, and finished him entirely for the sake 
of the purse of money he might have had, and dragged him amongst 
the ferns and blackberry bushes, where he might lie for weeks un- 
discovered? Had I really dreamt it all and there had been no 
accident whatever? Had my brain given way beneath the occu- 
pation of stone-smashing, and this was my first delusion as a neat 
start off? I could have believed these two last solutions to the 
mystery had it not been for the decisive reality of the watch. I 
had the watch; it was a tangible fact. It was a beauty! 

And what to do with it? There was the trouble and the un- 
certainty. To tell the master of the workhouse was to have his 
officious paws on it in his extreme anxiety to take care of it, to 

lock it away from me, to advertise it in the newspapers, to get it, 
by hook or by crook, out of my possession, to wait till I was dead 
and stick to it! I could not trust anybody, I never did trust any- 
body; why should I trust him? Was I not able to manage my 
own affairs better than other people could manage them for me? 
Had I not more forethought than the poor ignorant hirelings by 


whom I was surrounded ? 








I would wait. Everything comes to him who waits, they say, 
even gold watches with monograms in diamonds on their backs. 
I should hear of the man presently, and failing to hear of him in 
a year or two—say in a month or two—one might reasonably pre- 
sume that the watch would never be inquired for. But what had 
become of him ? 

I looked in the ‘Fechenaber Observer’ every week—lI could 
always get a glimpse of that badly conducted periodical—for an 
account of an ‘accident to a tourist.’ Never a word. I read the 
contents-bills of all the other papers outside the stationers’ shops ; 
there was not a line in big type recording any disaster on the Choca- 
doc road. All kinds of accidents except the accident that had 
happened to him. 

There were no advertisements for missing property either, no 
rewards offered for the recovery of a valuable gold chronometer. 
I had to look at that watch twenty times a day to make sure that 
I had really got it. I cannot assert that it was a comfortable ac- 
quisition; I had to keep it loose in my trousers pocket like an 
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apple, and to sleep with it at the bottom of the bed like’a foot- 
warmer; I was always in dread of its being discovered on me, of 
my being regarded as a receiver of stolen goods—of my being re- 
manded at police courts until inquiries were made, and the 
inquiries bringing the owner forward with his whole story, which 
he, if of an imaginative turn of mind, could twist round to my 
disadvantage. There were times when I thought it would be 
better to sell it and have done with it; but a man in the infamous 
livery of Fechenaber workhouse offering for sale a watch and chain 
of that description seemed too suggestive of robbery and murder 
for a sane man to risk. I would wait a little longer. 

I believe the possession of the watch, and the constant work- 
ings of an overwrought mind as to what had become of the missing 
man, stretched me at last upon a sick-bed. I felt it coming on 
by degrees, so I had time to prepare for the crisis. I was sure 
that it would not do for the watch to be discovered in my posses- 
sion whilst I lay defenceless in bed, so I went out for the last bit 
of stone-breaking I felt I should do for a long time, put the watch 
and chain in my tobacco pouch, wrapped the tobacco pouch in last 
week’s ‘ Observer,’ spat on the lot for luck, and buried my treasure 
under a big beech-tree, which had been struck by lightning years 
ago, and which lay to the right of the third milestone from 
Fechenaber. And then I went back to the poorhouse and took to 
my bed like a lamb. 

It was only my usual winter’s complaint—rheumaties and that 
kind of thing allied to a compound wheeze; but I had had it—oh, 
nice and regularly—every winter, and was pretty well prepared for 
it. Iwas sorry it had come on earlier than usual, and so were the 
people at the house, because I had rather more of their company, 
and they had rather more of mine, than was altogether condu- 
cive to perfect harmony between us. I never could get on with 
them long together—they were not of my mental calibre. There 
was nothing in common between us but our poverty; and as for 
the infirmary nurses and the master of the house, they were as 
ignorant a lot as one might naturally expect in such an out-of-the- 
way corner of South Wales as Fechenaber was. 

It was a very sharp turn at last with me, for I turned the corner 
by the merest shave. Iwas so sure that I was marked out for a pre- 
mature decease, and that the world would find out too late what a 
man it had had in its midst and cruelly ignored, that the watch 
got upon my mind again, and I talked in my sleep so much about 
it and the diamonds on the back, and J. W. L., and milestones 
and beech-trees, that they shaved my head to keep me cool and 
comfortable. I sent for my grand daughter when I was at my 
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worst. Kitty and I had not agreed very well of late days; she 
had married without my consent a hulking brute of a dock labourer, 
who did menial work about the harbour at Borthmouth, and I had 
expressed myself forcibly upon the disgrace to the Penprases such 
a match had been, and we had not spoken since the marriage. 
But one forgets family feuds when the breath is short and there is 
a rattle in the throat; at least I did, not being a malicious man. 
Besides, there were a watch and chain hidden under a beech-tree 
three miles from Fechenaber, and I did not want any property of 
mine to go out of the family—to lie idle for ever and ever under 
the ground like my very unfortunate self. 

Kitty responded to my call, and, much to my surprise and 
vexation, she brought her husband with her. I did not want to 
see him; he was essentially a vulgar man with a voice like a bull 
of Bashan’s and a fist like a shoulder of mutton. He was one of 
your big men, and big men have always been my abomination. 
They have never any intellect. Iam small myself; so was Napoleon, 
Nelson, Victor Hugo—weren’t they ?—and a great many more that 
I could mention if I had the time to recollect them. I don’t 
quite know how it is, but I always distrust a big man. I distrusted 
Thomas Griffiths, and when they came I did not breathe a syl- 
lable about the watch and chain, and I think they wondered why I 
had sent a message in such a tremendous hurry saying that I was ill 
and had something particular to say before I died, and then only 
lay and coughed at them for an hour anda half. Kitty was very 
much distressed at my condition, as well she might be, and cried 
a great deal, as well she might do, considering how she had 
neglected me and failed to appreciate me. 

‘He’s the only relation I have in the world, Tom,’ she 
sobbed. 

Tom looked as if he thought that was an advantage rather 
than otherwise if I were to be taken as a sample, but he had the 
common decency to keep his mouth shut. But I could read him 
well enough. I knew what was passing in his mind, for all his 
bovine stare at me. 

‘I’m sure this nasty workhouse is killing him,Tom. To think 
that my own and only grandfather should have to die in the 
Union!’ she went on. 

‘There’s many a better nor him have had to come to it,’ was 
the brute’s answer; ‘ it looks comfor’ble and clean.’ 

‘It’s the air and the position that’s preying on him. But 
grandfather always was so—so—so { 

‘Stuck up ?’ suggested her husband. 

‘Proud like. And he was clever too—very, Oh, Tom,’ she 
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cried, ‘ don’t you think we could take care of the poor old fellow 
till he died!’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ he said ; ‘if it please you, lass, have him. It 
isn’t nice sartinly ’—he always said ‘ sartinly ’—‘ to have to own 
the parish planted the old boy.’ 

‘And I might nurse him and bring him round again. Who 
knows?’ she said. ' 

Tom did not seem to regard this point of view with as much 
favour as the last suggestion, but he did not make any comment 
upon it. Bringing me round had, I dare say, to his little mind, 
its drawbacks. 

They had their way. I let them have it. They carried me 
from Fechenaber to Borthmouth, where Kitty did the nursing very 
well, I had nothing to complain about except the weak character 
of the beef-tea, and the noise her husband made, tramping in 
and out of the place in iron-cased boots that shook the whole 
house like a jelly. Kitty brought me round, as she had thought 
she might do. 

Thus, I was free of the poorhouse and of stone-breaking in my 
latter days; and Kitty bought me a whole ream of paper and a 
box of pens, and sat me by the side of the fire, and said: ‘Now 
write, grandfather, something that shall astonish us at last.’ 

‘It will keep him quiet at any rate,’ her husband said grufily, 
and I did not thank him for the observation. Keep me quiet 
indeed! As if I made one quarter of the thundering row which 
he did upon the premises ! 

My grand-daughter Kitty had some of the family pride in her 
—on her mother’s side, of course. 

‘I hope you will not say anything about Fechenaber poor- 
house, grandad,’ she said to me one day. ‘There’s no occasion 
you should own to that, and lower us.’ 

‘T’ll never mention it, Kitty, was my promise to her. Not 
that I should have been likely to mention it. Why, everybody in 
Borthmouth thought that I had lived most of my time in London, 
engaged in literary pursuits. I had told them so myself. No one 
could have dreamt that a man of my general appearance and at- 
tainments had broken stones on the Fechenaber road, or that 
I knew as much as where the road was. And that road was troubling 
me. I wanted to be on it, and to get my hidden treasure into my 
own hands again. It would be more easy to dispose of in this 
neighbourhood ; some master-skipper might take a fancy to it, and 
give me a round sum down, without asking any questions. What 
was the use of my treasure to me when [ had not benefited one 
farthing by it? I had kept it long enough for the rightful 
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owner to turn up and claim it surely. Then why didn’t he? 
But what excuse could I make to get towards Fechenaber, and 
how was I to raise the capital to meet the expenses of the journey ? 
Tom Griffiths was a covetous sort of man, and kept me cruelly 
short of pocket-money. ‘ You can jog along if I find you in 
bacca, dad,’ he said, and so I jogged along without much thanks 
to him. 

I had been about eight months with the Griffithses, when a 
chance seemed to present itself of getting Fechenaber way. Some 
people in the town were moving in that direction—shopkeepers 
who supplied me with stationery—and their goods and chattels 
were to go by road and take two days. It was summer time 
again, and I suggested that I thought that the ride and change of 
air, and the violent exercise of hanging on to the tailboard of a 
van without springs, would do me good. So it wassettled, though 
it was not a journey that was ever to come off. 

The day before the expedition, I was at the extreme end of 
the stone jetty, or harbour as they please to call it, ostensibly 
watching the fishing boats come in, but planning out my scheme to 
reach the withered beech tree on the highroad without arousing 
the suspicions of those by whom I should be accompanied. 

It was nearly sunset, and a fine calm evening. I was looking 
out to sea, with my back to the town and to the jetty along 
which I had come for a breath of fresh air. The Griffithses’ house 
was always uncommonly stuffy. I knew somebody was advancing 
by the rattle of heels upon the cobble stones, but I did not look 
round. I was not curious to know who it was. Very likely it 
might be Tom Griffiths come to fetch me home, and put me to 
bed like a baby. They treated me like a child—and that was 
another drop in the cup of bitterness, which I had to quaff to the 
dregs. 

Yes, it was Tom Griffiths, but not alone. There was a 
stranger with him—a young man in a dark blue suit, I saw when 
I turned round at their call. 

‘ Daddy,’ said Tom, ‘here’s a gentleman been all over Borth« 
mouth inquiring for you. Here he is, sir,’ to the gentleman; 
‘that’s Mr. Penprase.’ 

I thought I should have slid off my stone post into the sea 
when I saw who it was. My head swam, and my eyes tried to 
pop out of my head, and my heart went galloping on anyhow. 
It was the man who had come to grief on the Chocadoe road 
twelve months ago! 

He walked up to me and faced me. He had not altered much 
sinc? I had seen him last, and there was the same ridiculous in- 
Cc 
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clination to burst out laughing which I had noticed last time. 
There was an ugly scar in the middle of his forehead, which one 
could see very distinctly, as he wore a straw hat on the extreme 
back of his head, like a ¢ silly Charlie.’ 

‘Mr. Penprase,’ he said, ‘I am very glad to find you. I had 
almost given up the hope of ever coming across you again. How 
are you?’ 

I did not answer. My thoughts did not flow as rapidly as 
they used to do when I was writing for the magazines. I wanted 
time for cool reflection. 

‘Don’t you know me ?’ he added. 

‘I never set eyes on you in all my life before,’ I said, with a 
vacant stare at him. 

‘You don’t know me ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You recollect my meeting with an accident on the Chocadoc 
road ?’ 

‘I never saw anybody meet an accident. It’s time enough for 
an accident when it comes, isn’t it ?’ 

He threw his head back and laughed again. 

‘Ah! you are a sharp old boy—I remember. My memory iz 
better than yours, you see. You were breaking stones on the high 
road when I first saw you.’ 

‘Doing what ?’ 

‘ Breaking stones.’ 

‘I’ve had my trials, but I’ve never come down to that. Only 
workhouse people break stones.’ 

*Well—you had come from the workhouse at Fechenaber. 
You said so yourself.’ 

‘I never heard tell of such a place.’ 

The man looked puzzled—as well he might. I did it very 
well. I was on my guard now, and acted to the life. I have 
often thought I should have made a most excellent actor had I ever 
had the chance. 

‘Your name is Penprase ?’ 

‘That’s my name, sure enough. I don’t deny that.’ 

‘It’s not a common name.’ 

‘There are plenty of that name in these parts.’ 

‘And you're not the Penprase who was laid up last winter in 
the infirmary of Fechenaber poorhouse ?’ he asked, to my surprise. 
He had been there after me, the sneak—he had been scouring South 
Wales for me. I must keep to my own story at any cost till I 
had time to think what was best to be done. 

‘ No,’ I answered, ‘I am not that Penprase,’ 
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‘Gosh!’ suddenly cried out that stupid ass Griffiths. 

‘ What’s the matter with you ?’ asked the young man, wheel- 
ing himself round, and looking up into Tom’s face. 

‘ Left—pipe—at home,’ said Tom, who could tell a lie sharp 
enough when he liked ; and away he clattered down the pier as 
hard as he could go, and left us both—as he owned afterwards --. 
‘to fight it out atwixt us.’ Which was mean of hit. 

What protection had I, if this stranger were suddenly to lose 
his temper and tell me I was a thief? I looked after Tom—I 
called after him, but he did not, or he would not, hear me; and 
there was I left alone with my persecutor—perhaps my prosecutor 
presently—who could tell? I broke into a cold perspiration at 
the very thought of it. Why, the man might begin bawling for a 
policeman within the next five minutes; he had left off that silly 
grin of his, and was regarding me now gravely. 

¢ You have been ill, haven’t you?’ he asked when we were alone 
together. 

‘T don’t know that I have.’ 

‘ Your grandson-in-law owned as much as that. Since you have 
been here, I mean ?’ he said. 

‘I’m an old man, and likely to feel queerish now and then. 
What are you asking me all these questions for ? ’ 

‘I thought perhaps your memory might have gone lately. I 
hope it has.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you,’ I replied; ‘ but it’s as good as ever 
it was.’ 

‘ And yet you do not remember my spill on the road near the 
Chocadoe Falls, and your running off to get water—and whilst you 
were running a cart’ came by and took me and my broken traps 
off to the first doctor—and a deuce of a long way off he lived. 
But—he patched me up.’ 

‘1’m sorry to hear you have been hurt, young man,—but—I 
don’t know anything about you.’ 

‘I should have come to Fechenaber to see you as soon as I got 
well—but my leave was up and I had to join my ship. It’s only 
lately that I have got back to Wales and managed to get this 
way again,’ 

‘What did you want to see me for—or the poor pauper that 
you take for me?’ I asked. 

I thought I must ask that question, though I was afraid of 
what was coming, and knew—as I thought—-what would be his 
answer. But he took my breath away by saying— 

‘To reward the old man for all the trouble he took to get life 
into me. To thank him for the run he had for the water which I 
c2 
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never stopped to drink. And by Jove, it must have been a run! 
I have been to that break-neck valley since, and it’s a rare up-and- 
down place, and takes it out of a fellow.’ 

‘It’s a dreadful place i 

‘Eh!’ 

‘I have heard,’ I concluded. ‘I don’t know anything about it 
personally.’ 

‘Well, then, I won’t take up your time any longer, Mr. Pen- 
prase.’ 

‘ Thankee.’ 

‘Yours is a wonderful likeness to the other gentleman at the 
Union ; and you—but it is getting late. By Jove, it must be close 
on eight o’clock.’ 

He drew from his pocket a handsome gold chronometer—the 
chronometer !—with the J.W.L. in diamonds flashing at the back. 
I could have sworn to it anywhere. I was never more completely 
taken off my guard; my knees knocked together, and my white 
hair seemed stiffening into wires. 

‘Where the devil did you get that?’ I shrieked out. ‘ That’s 
mine |’ 

‘Is your name James Walter Lidgey, or Paul Penprase ?’ 

‘Penprase ; but, for God’s sake, tell me how you got that watch. 
Give it me: it’s mine! it’s mine!’ 

I was beside myself; I was showing my hand now; I was 
jumping head first into the trap. I was an old fool. 

‘This can’t be yours,’ he said; ‘this was stolen from me when 
I lay helpless on the Chocadoe road. It was a watch given to me 
by one whose life I had saved at sea, and I treasure it very much. 
When I came back from my last voyage I thought I would find 
you out and ask if you knew anything about it. I was certain 
that some one had robbed me, and, though I was sorry, I fancied 
it must be you.’ 

‘Oh! I looked like a thief, I suppose! Go on,’ I said. 

¢You had told me you were in the poorhouse, and I went to 
look for you there. You had left. Then I found out the parish 
doctor, and he gave me your address. I inquired into your case, 
and he said you were a rum old stick.’. 

‘He was a disrespectful hound. But he was always like that.’ 

‘He told me that you had been very iJl—completely off your 
head at last, and raved of nothing but your own cleverness, gold 
watches, milestones, and the beech-tree that was struck by light- 
ning on the Fechenaber road. I put this and that together; I 
went carefully along the road and found a tree that had been 
struck by lightning near the third milestone from the town. 
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I guessed that you had buried the property there. I had half an 
hour’s digging with a garden trowel, and found the watch, along 
with some other things which don’t belong to me. I have left a 
tobacco-pouch and a few things on your mantelpiece at home, 
Mr. Penprase, if they’re any good to you now.’ 

I did not say any more. I did not know what to say. It was 
a complete checkmate to me, and I was powerless. If I had been 
a younger man, I should have punched his head, I dare say, or 
showed a clean pair of heels down the causeway, and out of the 
town—probably done the latter as less embarrassing. But I was 
old; I had been ill; I was very feeble and at his mercy, and he 
took every advantage of my mental prostration. It did not strike 
me that he was one who would make an example of me—only an 
artful fellow who had got the better of me. Not a stern and rigid 
individual, or he wouldn’t have been able to laugh at everything so 
much. 

And he began laughing again, when I took my handkerchief 
out to wipe my eyes. 

‘ There, poor old beggar!’ he said. * We'll say no more about 
it.’ 

‘I saved your life sir, I said, making no attempt to disguise 
facts any more. 

‘Well, perhaps you did. And you took care of my watch too 
—and would have told me all about it, and where it was hidden, if 
I had not taken you so much off your guard. Eh, Paul Pen- 
prase ?’ 

‘ Yes—I think—I should have told you—in time.’ 

‘Twill try and thinkso. Ihope you will try too—for you area 
very old man and——’ 

‘Not so very old, sir. And I’ve got all my faculties about me 
still.’ 

‘One or two faculties too many,’ he said, laughing, and I have 
often wondered what he meant by that, ‘ but you are old.’ 

‘Tam not a young man certainly.’ 

‘Try and see the matter in the right light before you get 
much older, Penprase,’ he said; ‘it won’t do you any harm when 
you come to the flat of your back again, with not too much time 
to think it over. Good evening.’ 

And away he went without giving me so much as sixpence for 
taking care of all that property which he must have lost if it 
hadn’t been for me. There’s no end of ingratitude in this world. 
[ have seen a lot of it in my time, Goodness knows. 

F. W. ROBINSON. 
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WM Painter’s Dove. 


Cuapter I. 


Mark Everarp stood painting in his luxurious studio ; there were 
flowers to fill the air with fragrance, and plants to grace the tables , 
and rich rugs thrown carelessly on the stained floor, and easy- 
chairs which invited repose; and there were pictures hung about, 
some of them by men as famous as Mark Everard himself, and 
some of them his own work, but not many, for he was a portrait- 
painter and had not much time to give to miscellaneous subjects. 
If people of fashion or fame wished to see themselves on canvas, 
they applied to him, and he for a very considerable remuneration 
consented to gratify their wishes and always succeeded in gratifying. 
their vanity. 

Not a very high form of Art, this face-patching and lace ard 
frill painting and hairdressing—but lucrative ; and Everard would 
have been a rich man if he had known how to take care of his 
money. But somehow it went very quickly, for he was always 
diving into his pockets for some one, always lending money and 
never having it returned, always paying some one’s debts. 

To-day he was putting the last touches to the portrait of 
Lady Emma Byng, and his spirits began to rise at the prospect of 
finishing this piece of work. 

‘She's not pretty, or kind, or clever,’ he said to himself, ‘ why 
on earth did she want her portrait taken? I’m weary of these 
people, there’s no pleasure in painting them. By Jove, I often envy 
Carr, dear old Carr, in his stuffy little studio, so contented and 
happy ; he lives on next to nothing and paints just what he likes, 
and if people won’t buy, he says— 


Heaven smite them, they needn’t ! ° 


He is the best man in the world; what a relief to get to him after 
these Society people !—the fever has left me and I’m weary of them.’ 

He lit a cigar and walked about the studio, stopping now and 
then to look at some picture which caught his eye. 

‘ Ah, now,’ he said, standing in front of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘there 
was great pleasure in painting that portrait, and a real delight in 
the actor’s company; even Carr grumbled out his approval when 
he heard what I was doing then, and I really believe the dog was 
jealous for once in his life ! 

‘When I’ve finished Sir James Green in his Aldermanic robes 
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I don’t intend to do any more portraits until I choose. I shall set 
to work on some great historical picture—I promise this to myself. 
And I shall not go to Lady Graham’s dinner to-night, I can easily 
send an excuse ; I’m weary of them all. I'll go and spend the even- 
ing with Carr, and smoke a pipe and have a good laugh with him 
in Bohemia, and he will receive me back as a lamb that had gone 
astray.’ 

He sat down to his writing-table and hastily penned a few 
lines to Lady Graham, and, throwing away his cigar, he took an 
old pipe of dusky appearance and put it in his pocket, and with a 
feeling of gladness he left his lonely, luxurious studio. 

He felt he could not stay at home to-night, the air oppressed 
him, his very success oppressed him, and with something like 
regret he recalled the days when he and Carr had sat down to their 
scanty meals and wondered whether fortune would ever favour 
them. Those had been merry days, in spite of care and disappoint- 
ment, before success came upon him and before Society threw 
open its doors to him. 

But he had escaped after all, he had got free from designing 
mothers and fashionable girls; he laughed to think he had given 
them all the slip! and now he was going to dear old Carr, who 
was the only being he really cared about—for his heart was 
cold, it had never been kindled into warmth by bright glowing 
Love. 

‘And I’m too old to love,’ he thought, as he walked along to 
Carr’s studio in St. John’s Wood ; ‘a man of thirty-three is past 
these feelings, and is not ever likely to find an adorable woman if 
he has failed during thirty-three years of search!’ 

At last he drew up before Carr’s castle, which consisted of a 
studio and a couple of rooms attached ; it was a cosy little place— 
Everard envied it to-night, he was thoroughly unhappy and dis- 
contented with himse!f. 

The door was open; he went in and saw the fumes of smoke 
rising, and heard the shouts of merriment, and he felt that he 
had come to genial souls. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, standing at the entrance, ‘have you 
room here for Mark Everard, he’s all out in the cold ?’ 

One cry arose of ‘Hail, Mark Everard! welcome to us 
again!’ and a score of hands were held out to greet him, the 
bravest and best of them all. 

‘I don’t deserve this welcome, old friends,’ he said ; ‘I have 
kept away from you and walked other paths and held my head 
high, and Heaven knows I’ve had no right to do so. Success is 
only chance, after all, and there are many of you better artists 
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than I, only I’ve had friends at court and you’ve had none—that 
is the difference between you and me.’ 

Then Carr’s well-known voice pierced through the cheers— 

‘Comrades,’ he cried, ‘ who of you ever wanted help and did 
not appeal to Mark Everard and went away lighter of heart and 
heavier of pocket ? Who of you everasked for jobs and didn’t get 
them from Mark Everard? God bless him, I say, he’s the finest 
fellow among us all, and a man has a right to success if he uses 
his success in a noble generous way. And if he has kept aloof 
from us, then, by Jove! that’s our loss, not his ; we’re too noisy and 
rough for him, he is one of Nature’s quiet gentlemen. But when 
he comes amongst us, why, then, we'll greet him and cheer him; 
he is my friend, faithful and true to me. God bless him, I say, 
I’m proud of him!’ 

Everard stood for the moment speechless. Then people did 
think kindly of him after all; oh! there was comfort in that, and 
it was something to know that he was surrounded by sincerity. 
Sincerity and Society have long since been deadly foes, and Everard 
had been walking in Society and had seen the enemy railed off 
with iron rails. But he had jumped the rails, and now he was 
safe on the other side. 

‘Friends,’ he said, ‘Carr is too warm an advocate for me; I 
don’t deserve your welcome nor his praise.’ 

‘ Yes, you do!’ they cried in merry chorus, and Everard, seeing 
it was all in vain to argue with them, seized Carr’s glass of beer 
and drank to every one’s health, and then, the first excitement over, 
they settled down to their pipes and conversation, and the evening 
wore away and the guests went home. 

‘I’m glad you came, old man,’ Curr said, when he and Everard 
were left alone; ‘I have a letter I want you to see, it came this 
afternoon. I don’t know what to make of it; youread it, and give 
me your advice.’ 

He drew the letter from his pocket and handed it to Everard. 
It ran thus :— 

‘Eaton Square. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I have been recommended by a friend to apply to 
you for help. My little boy, nine years of age, is dying, and they 
tell me that nothing can save him. Each day I see death coming 
nearer. I want his portrait painted at once, if you have leisure, 
before it is too late, so that I may have it ever before me when 
my child is dead. May I ask you to reply as soon as you can if 
you will undertake to paint this portrait, and I will reward you 
liberally.— Yours faithfully, 


*Hitpsa SouTHMERE,’ 
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‘Lady Hilda Southmere,’ Everard murmured half to himself ; 
‘they say she is very good and very beautiful.’ 

He read the letter again ; it seemed so sad that she should have 
to write like that; something came over him, he felt he must 
paint this portrait. He had said only a few hours ago that he had 
done with portrait-painting, but this was quite different : not ladies 
in laces and furs and velvets, nor men in civil and ecclesiastical 
finery, but alittle dying child, whose mother yearned for a portrait 
that it might be a comfort to her when she was alone. 

‘This is my task, Carr,’ he said, starting up and laying his 
hand pleadingly on Carr’s arm ; ‘ let me do this, I feel I want to do 
it, I must do it, Iam so lonely and loveless, and this would be 
something after my own heart ; you shall have all the reward, only 
let me do the work for the work’s sake, you wouldn’t care for it.’ 

‘You seem to take it seriously, old man,’ Carr answered; ‘I 
don’t want the job, you know I can’t paint portraits, This is just 
my usual luck ; if I had been called upon to paint a sea-piece, why 
then I should have been the very man, but I could not work at 
this, and I’ll gladly hand over the whole business to you; and as 
for the money you get, give it to Earle—I should have made him 
my deputy if you had not turned up—and he'll be glad enough to 
receive the pay without doing the work, I know he is hard pressed 
just now.’ 

‘ That’s settled then,’ said Everard, who still held the letter in his 
hands, ‘ and I will call to-morrow morning and begin at once ; there 
is something in the letter which moves me beyond all words. I 
wish it had been sent to me as my very own, but still I feel that 
it is meant for me, and, you may laugh at my fancy, yet I cannot 
choose but think there is more in this than chance.’ 

*T shall not laugh at you, Mark,’ Carr answered cheerily ; ¢ all 
I say is, be thankful that you have got the letter, if you prize it so 
much, and don’t grumble that it was addressed tome. It was meant 
for you, old man, only sent to me just by accident ; you turned up 
and claimed it, and you are the right man to do such sweet sad 
work, I could not have painted a little dying child; I have not 
much heart, but what I have would have broken from grief; you’ve 
more heart, you can bear such grief better than I.’ 

Silently they grasped each other’s hands, and their eyes were 
dim just for the passing moment. 


Carter II, 


Wirn an eagerness he could not well explain to himself Mark 
Everard set out early on the following morning for Lady South- 
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mere’s house; he had already sent on the canvas and everything 
he would require, so that there might be no delay. 

‘ And I will put all my best work into this portrait,’ he thought, 
‘that it may be as lifelike as possible, and thus my Art shall be 
something higher than a mere delight—it shall be a comfort to the 
sorrowful. My heart is drawn towards this gentle lady, for her 
letter speaks of hopeless grief. How strange are the ways of 
Heaven! The things we love most are snatched away from us, and 
we stand by and have no power to help. How weak we are! Well 
may the great, strong mountains scoff at us!’ 

He drove to Eaton Square, and asked of the footman whether 
the canvas and easel had arrived. 

‘Yes, sir,’ the man answered respectfully, for Everard was a 
fine handsome gentleman, and his presence commanded respect, 
even from footmen. 

‘Then hand in my card and ask whether Lady Southmere will 
see me now.’ 

He followed the footman up into the drawing-room and busied 
himself with looking about him, and he saw one of his own 
pictures hung up. It wasan Italian peasant woman; he could not 
help admiring her, although it was his hand which had painted 
her smiling face. 

He had not long to wait, for the door opened and a fair 
beautiful lady came forward to greet him; she held in her hand 
Everard’s card and looked at it hesitatingly. He understood at 
once. 

‘Forgive my intrusion,’ he said, in his own gentle way; ‘ you 
wrote to my dear friend Philip Carr, and he is not able just now 
to undertake the work you kindly offer him, but I have a great 
wish to do it instead of him, just as if I were he and not myself 
at all. And so Ihave come at once. Will you allow me to paint 
the portrait you require? I love children and sometimes they 
love me.’ 

She held out her hands to him, and he saw the tears dart to her 
eyes. 

, ‘ What can I say,’ she answered, ‘ to thank you for your kind- 
ness? Oh, Mr. Everard, if ever an artist could make a portrait life- 
like it is you—but your time is so valuable, how can you spare it 
to me?’ 

‘My time is my own,’ he said, smiling, ‘and I can do what I 
like with it; and if you will have me, I will begin this very morn- 
ing to paint your little son’s portrait.’ 

Her beautiful face became very sad, and Everard’s whole heart 
rose up in tender pity for her. 
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‘ Gweyn is nine years old,’ she said ; ‘ he is a poor little sufferer, 
and the doctors tell me he must die, and I know it without their 
words ; my heart, my eyes do not deceive me. Andhe is all I have 
in the world to love. For six years Gweyn and I have been alone 
together, and now they tell me he must leave me. But I must not 
thrust my sorrow on to other people. It can be nothing to you, 
but it is all in all to me. Come, let us see Gweyn; you will 
love him, I am sure—every one loves him.’ 

Her very voice was music to him, and her movements were 
rhythm itself, and her fair face, crowned with soft golden hair, was 
a delight to his artist’s eye, and her manner had the charm of free 
and gentle courtesy. 

He followed her into an adjoining room, and there on the couch 
lay a beautiful golden-haired boy; suffering was written on his 
child-face, but he smiled as he saw his mother and held out his 
arms lovingly for her embrace. 

‘I have brought you a friend, Gweyn,’ she said; ‘don’t turn 
away, dear, there is nothing to fear from him, he wants to make 
a picture of you; you remember you promised to give me your 
portrait as my birthday present, and I insist on having my present, 
Gweyn. -You never let me forget my promises, do you?’ 

He laughed and peeped round to look at the stranger, and, 
finding that he seemed kind, he put his face forward to be kissed, 
and in two or three minutes Everard and Gweyn had struck up a 
wonderful friendship, for Everard had a winning way with children, 
and could make the wildest love him. 

‘My name is Gweyn,’ the boy said; ‘ what is your name, if you 
please ?’ 

‘Mark,’ answered the painter; ‘not such a pretty name as 
yours.” 

‘Well, Mark, tell me some tales ; I love to hear tales.’ 

And so Everard told him wonderful fairy stories, and then, tak- 
ing a pencil and some paper, he drew pictures of all the people in 
the fairy tales, and he made the goblins dance in a ring, and he 
made them jump into the flowers and poke out their little heads 
to drink in the sweet soft breezes; and Gweyn’s face beamed with 
delight, and he clapped his hands, and for a time forgot all his 
pain, so excited was he with this kind new friend. 

‘Go on, go on,’ he pleaded, ‘think of some more. Mother, come 
and listen to Mark, he tells such beautiful tales; and look at the 
pictures—they are all for me, he has given them to me.’ 

Lady Southmere smiled gratefully at Everard, and her smile 
was more eloquent than any words; and as for him, it seemed 
quite natural that he should be there with them. He had to put 
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his hand to his brain to remember where he had been, and what 
he had been before he came to them, and he was happier now, 
seated on the couch, holding Gweyn’s little hand, than he had been 
for many a long day. 

He studied the boy’s fair face until he knew by heart every 
feature, and then he began the outlines, all the time talking 


_merrily to Gweyn, and now and then turning round to watch the 


Lady Hilda as she sat in the sunlight, sewing. 

Yes, the sun came smiling in and brightened the room, and a 
soft breeze arose and moved Gweyn’s golden hair in merry frolic ; 
it was a beautiful happy morning. 

But it passed all too quickly for Everard ; he could have stayed 
there many more hours playing with the child and listening to 
the sweet mother’s voice, which seemed to awaken thoughts and 
feelings in him such as he deemed were not possible to him 
now. 

Ah! but the heart must have its shrine, and sooner or later the 
time must come when all lovingly we offer up to some being the 
choicest flowers of our love and soul. 

And sometimes no one heeds them, and they are allowed to 
wither, their tale unbreathed. 

And sometimes, being noticed, they are spurned, and others, 
more costly, but less fragrant, take their place. 

And yet, although such might be their fate, surely it is better 
that they should spring up and wither, than that they should 
never have blossomed into life at all. 

Thus Mark Everard thought as he went home to his studio. 

‘I wanted something to love,’ he murmured, ‘and Heaven 
sent me this blessing—to cheer that little lad on his way to 
Spiritland, and to comfort the gentle mother with the best efforts 
of my Art. It is my own affair, it has nothing to do with them; 
they wouldn’t care. I come as a stranger and I shall go as a 
stranger when my work is done.’ 

There were letters waiting on his desk ; he turned them over 
impatiently and tossed them from him. 

‘They can wait,’ he said; ‘and if people want their portraits 
taken, they must wait too, their furs and laces won’t wear out in 
a few weeks’ time. I am busy with Death and Love; they have 
both taken hold of my soul.’ 

And then he went round his studio and looked on each flower 
he had loved and deemed so beautiful, but there came two faces 
between them and him. And he turned to the picture of a lady 
of bygone days, which he had made his ideal of sweetness and 
grace, but there shone two faces before him wherever he gazed, 
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and, compared with their brightness, all other things seemed 
dim. 

So he took a crayon, and, half unconscious, sketched a face on 
a canvas lying just at hand. 

And it was the face of Gweyn’s mother. 


Cuapter III. 


‘Bur where is Mark Everard?’ Society said; ‘we miss him 
from our ranks, we write to him and we get no answers; we invite 
him to our dinners and he does not come; we have done our best 
for him, and now we must leave him to his fate, whatever that 
may be.’ 

And designing mothers became anxious. Mrs. Gerard, an 
‘art patroness,’ was particularly mortified, and remarked to her 
husband— 

‘He would have made such a good match for our Ethel; he 
will be knighted in time, and then Ethel would have become the 
Lady Ethel Everard. I quite thought he admired her, he was so 
courteous and kind.’ 

‘So he was to every one, my dear,’ her husband replied; ‘ but 
you mothers have such wonderful imaginations that you fancy 
every man on earth is paying court to your daughters. And for 
the life of me I can’t think why you want to get the poor girl 
married.’ 

‘ Because,’ said Mrs. Gerard sternly, ‘it is the duty of all 
parents to see their children well settled.’ 

‘ Well, I leave the task to you,’ he answered ; ‘ women generally 
take it upon them to settle every one and everything, except indeed 
their dressmakers’ bills, and then they call in the assistance of 
their husbands.’ 

The art patroness winced for the moment, but remembered 
with joy that the wine-bill was very heavy, and, quickly producing 
it, she laid it before the enemy, and then he winced too. 

And so Mark Everard was forgotten there. And other people 
wondered for a little while, and came to the conclusion that he 
was either very ill, or else married, and therefore of no great 
interest to them. 

He was happy and he was sad. He was sad to see death taking 
hold of one he loved, and he was happy to be with Gweyn and 
Gweyn’s mother, soothing the child’s pain, brightening the long 
days of suffering, tender and gentle as a woman. 

And thus time went on and the portrait was nearly finished, 
and indeed it seemed to be a living thing—the expression in the 
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eyes, the golden curls, the faint smile about the lips, all were so 
wonderfully real. 

And each day, when the artist went away after the morning’s 
work, mother and son talked of him and recalled the very words 
he had spoken, and one day he brought some flowers from his 
studio ~.u made Gweyn hold them in his little wasted hands 
vue he painted them into the picture; and when he had gone 
Gweyn pressed them to his lips and said— 

‘ Mother, kiss these flowers, I love them.’ 

And Lady Hilda kissed them. 

‘I love him, mother,’ Gweyn said, as he turned over wearily 
on his couch; ‘I am so glad you brought him to me, I love him 
very much —do you love him? Say that you do, for I can’t bear 
that he should not be loved by us both. I think he must care 
for us, mother, I have seen him look so kindly at me and you. 
There’s no one like him ; say you love him, mother dear.’ 

Lady Hilda’s voice trembled. 

‘ Yes, Gweyn, I do love him ; he is dear to us both, and we 
will press his flowers in the book he gave you, so that we may 
always keep them.’ 

‘There is no one like him,’ Gweyn said, ‘except you, dear 
mother, and no one could be as good and beautiful as you.’ 

‘Foolish little son,’ Lady Hilda chided, as she stroked his 
golden hair, but she was glad to hear his words of praise—she 
would remember them all when she was alone! 

And that would be very soon, alas, alas! and she would be 
left alone with her wealth and beauty ; but what were they to her 
when they could not avail to save Gweyn’s life ? 

She told Everard this the next day he came; she was in de- 
spair, she wrung her hands like one maddened, and he could do no- 
thing for her. He scarcely dared look at her, lest his eyes should 
speak of that great, manly love which had taken hold of his heart. 

He stood by, speechless, helpless, and let her deal with grief 
alone. ‘It is better so,’ he said to himself, ‘ I am only a stranger, I 
must not presume; my work is over now, and I must go from her.’ 

‘Is it nothing to you,’ she said bitterly, ‘that Gweyn is dying ? 
Is your heart hard, Mr. Everard, that you stand there so silent 
and have no words of comfort? Why, even a beggar would say 
something kind, and I should bless him for his sympathy.’ 

He would fain have held her in his arms and told her that his 
love and his sympathy were hers now and for ever, that he had 
been drawn towards her even before he had seen her, that she 
was the ideal he had been striving to find—he would fain have 
said all this, but he thought to himself— 
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‘This is not the time, and she does not care for me; she is 
beside herself with grief and she knows not what she is saying; I 
must not intrude on her sorrow.’ 

So he took her hand respectfully and pressed it to his lips, and 
answered gently— 

‘Is your grief nothing to me, Lady Southmere? Why, it is 
my own grief, I took it upon myself when I first came to your 
house. What can I say to you, except to remind you that Gweyn 
will sleep peacefully when it pleases Heaven to take him? No 
more restless nights of pain, no more long days of suffering then. 
Surely, surely this is comfort to you?’ 

¢ Your words reproach me,’ she murmured ; ‘ grief is so selfish. 
Come, Gweyn has fallen into a sleep, kiss him once more.’ 

Everard crept softly into the child’s room, and bent over him 
and kissed him on the brow, and then without a word he 
hastened away. 

And he lingered about Eaton Square, scarcely knowing what 
he did, until six o’clock in the evening, when he called in again, 
and they told him that Gweyn was dead. 

Then he took his card and wrote on it,‘ Mark Everard’s gentle 
sympathy,’ and he enclosed it in an envelope, so that only her 
dear eyes might see it. 

And he wandered about the streets and marvelled that the 
lights could shine so brightly when Gweyn was dead. 

And he heard the laughter of people passing by, and it seemed 
to him a cruel mockery that they should laugh and be merry when 
Lady Hilda was sorrowing. He could have stopped them and 
said— 

‘Gweyn lives no more, and his gentle mother weeps uncom- 
forted.’ 

But they would not have known; no one knew, no one cared, 
excepting him. 

He went to his club, and some friends saw him and came up 
to him. 

‘ Everard,’ they said, ‘this is the banquet night at the Lyceum 
—you're going, of course? If you are not invited, then no one is. 
Let us look in at the Opera first, Madame Albani sings as 
Marguerite—you would not like to miss her.’ 

But he shook his head. What was the Lyceum, or what was 
Madame Albani’s singing to him, when the voices he loved above 
all others were hushed in the silence of death and sorrow ? 

He took up the journals and tried to read, but the print 
danced before him, his head was racked with pain, his brain was 
all on fire and his ideas confused, for he saw before him now 
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Lady Hilda, now Gweyn, and now the portrait he had painted with 
his own hands, and to his fevered fancy it seemed to live and 
have more strength than the poor little weakling of whom it was 
a copy. 

And this was more than he could bear, and, terror-struck, he 
started to his feet and rushed out into the air, not knowing nor 
caring where he went, but all unconsciously he had turned towards 
Carr’s studio; thus, amidst the tumult of his mind, remembering 
dimly that there was some one to whom he could take his trouble. 

He pulled the bell and banged the knocker with all his might. 
Carr himself came to the door, and wondered to see Everard stand- 
ing there in the moonlight, looking so pale and haggard and 
disordered. 

‘ [ want Carr,’ he cried wildly ; ‘ tell him I’m here and must see 
him.’ 

His very voice told Carr that there was something wrong. 

‘Don’t you know me, Mark?’ he said gently. ‘Come in and 
rest, you’re tired and ill; I’m all alone to-night and wish to have 
you with me.’ 

He put his hand with almost womanly tenderness on Everard’s 
arm, and the soothing calm of his touch seemed to act like a spell 
on Everard’s troubled brain, for he suffered himself to be led into 
the studio just as a tired child, and looking up into Carr’s face he 
murmured wearily— 

‘Is it you, Philip? I’ve been searching for you; I have no 
one but you, and I came to tell you all.’ 

And then with a great sob he fell fainting into Carr’s strong 
arms. 


Cuapter IV. 


TenvDeRLy and patiently Carr nursed Everard through a sharp 
short illness, and when at last he began to take notice of his sur- 
roundings, and recognised Carr, that merry soul said drolly— 

‘A pretty time you've had of it, old man, and I too, for the 
matter of that! There, what do you think of this beautiful fruit 
and these flowers? Every day they have come fresh for you, none 
for me, who would have valued them, while you, ungracious cur, 
have not condescended to take heed of any one or anything.’ 

Mark held out bis hands for the flowers, and smiled gratefully 
at his friend. 

‘Who sent them ?’ he was about to ask, but the question died 
on his lips, for he knew who had sent them, and his heart was very 
thankful. 
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They helped him to get well again; they were a better medicine 
for him than any of the doctor’s prescriptions. They seemed to 
tell him that he was loved, and if this thought cannot make a man 
well and strong again, then alas for him ! 

One afternoon Carr said he had business to see after, and that 
Everard must lie quietly on the sofa in the studio until he returned. 

‘If you move a hair’s breadth, Mark, I’ll have nothing more to 
do with you; when I take a patient in hand I require implicit 
obedience to my most trivial wish. I have settled you comfort- 
ably, and now I am going off.’ 

‘One would think you had an order,’ Everard said, ‘ you seem 
in high spirits to-day, and have made yourself unusually spruce.’ 

‘No, old man,’ Carr answered cheerily, ‘no one troubles me 
much either with money orders or picture orders. I should starve 
quite cosily on the proceeds of my painting, if my Aunt Sally of 
very blessed memory had not thought fit to leave me her money, 
such as it was. So I can afford to let the world go by and to wait 
patiently for good fortune. Now, good-bye for a couple of hours, 
you can get on quite well alone, and, to tell you the truth, I’m 
rather tired of you, you’ve been extremely monotonous!’ 

Everard laughed. 

‘ That is quite possible, I am sure,’ he said, * but you have horne 
with me so long that I pray you to bear with me a little longer, 
for I have all sorts of plans. I want to go to Italy, and you must 
come with me; I can’t do without you, Philip.’ 

‘Oh yes! that’s all very well, Mark, but you will sing a diffe- 
rent song some fine day. Another sick friend promised to take me 
to Italy, and when he recovered what do you think he did ?—why, 
he went and got married and took his wife to Italy! What do 
you want now—is it the flowers you are fidgeting after ? Here they 
are, on the table by yourside. Now keep quiet and go to sleep and 
dream happy dreams.’ 

Then he went away with a mysterious smile on his kind face, 
and he walked briskly to Eaton Square. A few weeks ago he 
would have turned pale at the thought of entering one of those 
grand houses and encountering one of those awe-inspiring footmen, 
but, after all, there is everything in custom, and Carr had become 
well used to calling at a certain house and holding pleasant inter- 
views with the reigning lady. 

And to-day he felt so overbearing that he nearly said to the 
flunkey, ‘Poor devil! can’t you bend your neck? shall I doit for 
you?’ 

But he restrained himself from all such excesses, and suffered 
his enemy to lead him into the drawing-room. 

D 
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‘ The old fool!’ he thought to himself, ‘ as if I didn’t know the 
way !’ 

Lady Hilda rose to greet him, and her face cheered up 

‘wonderfully when he told her how much better Mark Everard 
was. She was dressed in plain black, without any terrible crape : 
her gown was long and flowing, she wore large puffed sleeves and 
an old-fashioned girdle. She looked pale, but very beautiful, like 
some sweet picture of bygone days. 

‘No wonder Everard loves her!’ Carr thought, for though he 
had seen her many times, she had never seemed to him so beautiful 
as to-day. 

‘Lady Southmere,’ he said to her, ‘ Mark loves you very dearly 
—you know this, do you not?’ 

Her pale cheeks flushed, and she answered as if in a dream— 

‘Do I know it ?’ 

‘Well, then, I'll tell you, for I am not afraid to speak out; he 
talks of no one but you, and thinks of no one but you, only he 
speaks as if you were miles away out of his hopes and his reach. 
In his studio there hangs a portrait of you. It is called “ An Ideal.” ’ 

She raised her golden head, and he saw her eyes were dim 
with tears. 

‘But I want you to be something more to him than an ideal, 
I want you to be a sweet reality. I know you love him—is it not 
true?’ 

He watched the expression on her face; that was enough for 
him. 

‘ Now, will you come with me to the studio and see him? he is 
so much better and stronger that he can bear the joy of seeing 
you. Will you come?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, taking his hand between her own, ‘I will 
come now. Dear Mr. Carr, you are a good friend to us, to him and 
to me too; we owe you love and gratitude, God bless you!’ 

She went to put on her bonnet and veil, and left him alone 
with his thoughts... They must have been sad ones, for his face 
clouded over and he seemed unhappy; but when she returned he 
was his own bright self again, and no one could have guessed there 
was any secret sadness in his heart. 

He hailed a hansom and drove Lady Southmere to Everard’s 
studio, and he opened the door and led her in. Mark lay sleeping, 
and the flowers were in his hand. 

She knelt down by his side and kissed him on the brow, and 
he awoke and saw her. 

‘I am dreaming, he murmured; ‘ where is Philip?’ 

But Carr was not there, he had slipped away. 
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‘It is not a dream,’ Lady Hilda whispered ; ‘dear Mark, I am 
with you. Look at me, dear, and listen to my voice, so that you 
may know I am indeed myself.’ 

He sprang up and held her in his arms and kissed her, and 
wept for very joy. 

‘My own darling,’ he cried, ‘ you have come to me, even me! 
you love me and will receive my love, you are my own—is this 
true indeed ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said softly, and her voice trembled, ‘Gweyn gave 
you to me; he said that he did not leave me all alone, for you 
would care for me, and this was his comfort as he died. Gweyn 
loved you, he first bade me love you, although I did not want the 
bidding —to see and to know was to love.’ 

And then he told her of the strange feeling which had come 
over him when he read her first sad letter ; he told her how Gweyn 
and she had opened a world of love to him, and had given comfort 
to his lonely heart; he told her how it would be his life’s aim to 
make her happy, although Gweyn was dead, and he kissed away 
her falling tears. And then they spoke of Philip Carr, to whom they 
owed all this happiness, and they blessed him. 

As for him, he sought his studio and locked bimself in; he 
wished to be alone with his thoughts and his pipe. 

‘T was not wanted in that picture,’ he said to himself,‘ I should 
only have marred the scenery, but at least I can claim some share 
in the sketching of it, and I rejoice to think that I have helped to 
bring joy to her I love. Perhaps some day I may be wanted for 
a picture of that kind—only it won’t be very soon, I’m sure of 
that. There is a sweet woman’s image before me, and it must 
fade away, even like this smoke from my dear old pipe—only, 
Heaven knows! it cannot fade so quickly. It will linger awhile 
and trouble my eyes, and then it will leave me, and no one will 
ever dream that it has shone before me.’ 

BEATRICE HARRADEN. 





he Lost Soul. 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF THE HONOURABLE 
ALGERNON TRIMBULL. 


Do you remember—of course you do, but it’s convenient to begin 
with a question—Browning’s poem about Waring ?— 


What’s become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip, 
Chose land-travel or seafaring 
Boots and chest or staff and scrip, 
Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer London town ? 


All sorts of people have been supposed to have sat for Waring. 
I believe Mr. Browning’s personal friends—I only know Mr. 
Browning slightly, and indeed I am not over-fond of the society of 
poets, for I think their views of life dyspeptic, and their con versa- 
tion trying to the digestive system—affirm that they know who it 
was meant for. Well and good; but I am convinced that the 
person Mr. Browning must have had in his prophetic eye—poetry 
and prophecy have always been such brothers—was our friend 
Fanshawe; at least, there was such a resemblance in the conduct 
of Browning’s Waring and our friend Fanshawe as to make the 
parallel pretty perfect. ‘How much we loved him we found out 
when we lost him.’ How we found him again is just the very 
thing that I am going, if you will allow me, to tell you. 

Most of us who were his friends felt some considerable degree 
of surprise when Fanshawe disappeared, ‘little caring for us, it 
seems,’ from the London which he loved so well, and which in its 
turn loved him dearly. Just at the height of his popularity, just 
at the moment when he seemed to be carrying everything before 
him, he vanished—evaporated, nobody knew how, where, or when. 
The earth has bubbles as the water hath, and he appeared to be of 
them. There was no reason for him to go, so most men thought. 
He was young, he was not poor, he had every prospect of a bright 
career. 

How, forsooth, were we to know it, 
If Waring meant to glide away 
Like a ghost at break of day ? 


Yet one fine morning, in the midst of all his popularity, with- 
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out any why or wherefore, he was gone, and his place knew him no 
more. Nobody was able to precisely say when it was that he first 
disappeared. He was missed soon enough, I need hardly say, in 
those merry hours when nothing was complete without Fanshawe ; 
but, oddly, no one of all our number could recollect very well 
when he had last seen our lost friend. All that was certain was 
that he was gone ; that London one morning—the London, that is, 
of the clubs and the House of Commons and the theatres and the 
drawing-rooms—woke up to the fact that it had lost Fanshawe. 

‘Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory has departed.’ To say that 
London in the larger sense missed him would be absurd. Hornsey 
shed no tear for him ; the social condition of Clerkenwell remained 
unchanged; Peckham Rye lived an unaltered life ; and the gaunt, 
grimy, teeming thousands of the East End worked and suffered 
and sinned and starved just as if Fanshawe, instead of fading from 
the knowledge of his friends, had never floated into it. But the 
great fact, remained to those who did know him that he was gone 
in the most mysterious manner, gone utterly. ‘ Ichabod, Ichabod.’ 

By-and-by odd rumours began to float back to us, rumours of 
glimpses of him, strange meetings with him, half-heard tidings of 
him. One man declared that he had come across him at Aix-les- 
Bains, when he was winning a small fortune at baccarat. Another 
positively asseverated that he had come across him in the native 
quarter of Constantinople, where he lived like a Turk, and kept an 
opium-house and twenty tawny dancing-girls. A third declared 
that one evening when he was in Athens he walked to the top of 
Lycabettus, and found Fanshawe there sitting and staring at the 
sunset, while the great black crows wheeled and congregated below 
him. An Anglo-Indian officer was positive that he was identical 
with a Feringhee who had entered the service of the Rajah of 
Galore. A fourth protested that he had comeacross him in a mining 
camp called Hell-upon-W heels, on the other side of the Rockies, and 
had distinctly seen him on the occasion of a fracasin the ‘ Spotted 
Dog’ saloon bring a man down with a well-aimed bullet from a 
Derringer fired through his pocket. A fifth had seen him every day 
for a week sipping absinthe and smoking in front of one of the 
principal cafés in Bucharest, but had not spoken to him, as he only 
knew him by sight. A sixth had run against him in St. Petersburg 
one snowy day on the Neva Perspective. Aseventh knew for certain 
that he had entered the ministry of one of our biggest Australasian 
colonies under a changed name, and was preparing to revolutionise 
its administrative system. An eighth brought tidings of him from 
China, and a ninth from Japan. A tenth pretended that perhaps, 
like Waring again,— 
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The leaving us was just a feint ; 
Back here to London did he slink ; 


though when I asked this wiseacre what Fanshawe should do that 
for, he was staggered and silenced. Rumour placed him in half a 
hundred places at once ; he himself never sent his closest friends 
the slightest clue as to what had become of him. He kept a 
silence quite as unbroken as Waring. 

I never was more surprised in my life, therefore—indeed, as a 
citizen of the world I am not much given to feeling surprise at 
anything—than I was one summer morning, a Wednesday, when 
the season was at its height, to find a letter from Fanshawe among 
the contents of my morning budget. I knew the hand too well to 
have any doubt, although it seemed shakier and more uncertain 
than it used to be in days when letters from Fanshawe were 
familiar to all of us. The letter had an English stamp, and bore 
the London postmark. Three years since he had vanished. 

I held Fanshawe’s letter for some minutes in my hand before 
I opened it, tantalismg my mind with all manner of fanciful 
speculations. It is, indeed, one of my maxims—not being a busi- 
ness man, thank Heaven, or a politician, for which thank Heaven 
again and even more fervently, and furthermore never being by 
any chance in a hurry—not to open a letter too quickly. There 
is a peculiar, indefinable sense of possibility about any letter which 
is only to be appreciated through a certain delicate dalliance, a 
fastidious flirtation with the still sealed missive. The man who 
- savagely wrenches a letter apart, rending its envelope to shreds in 
the brutal desire to get at its contents, to drink its heart’s blood, 
as it were, cannot and could not understand my feelings. Even 
the higher type of being who slits his letters neatly asunder with 
a paper-knife too often rips them up asif he were a Japanese gentle- 
man ordered to perform Harakiri, and rather pressed for time in 
the performance. No; I love to linger over a letter, savouring the 
fine fleur of all its possibilities, and extracting from it as from a 
posy all manner of airy thoughts and gossamer imaginings. It 
only makes a few seconds’ more difference— but what a difference | 
On the same principle I always seal my letters, partly perhaps 
because I am still sufficiently insular to have an affection for my 
old coat—gules, on a chevron vair, a bull’s head proper, ringed and 
horned or, with the motto, ‘ TRIMBULL NEVER TREMBLE.’ There is 
a story tagged to this coat of mine, which I could tell if this were 
the place, about an ancestor who saved King William Rufus 
from a wild bull in the New Forest which sought to anticipate 
Tyrrell, and who promised to stand high in that monarch’s favour 
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when the unlucky arrow laid him across the woodcutter’s ass. 
You will find the details given rather meagrely in Debrett under 
my cousin Lord Bulcote’s name, and let that serve for the nonce. 
Partly also, perhaps, because I think if a letter is worth sending 
it is worth securing ; that if words are worth saying they are worth 
sealing ; and because the few seconds which the courteous operation 
demands may be well and agreeably filled up in speculations as to 
the fate of your missive after it has passed from your hands into 
those of that modern Briareus, the General Post. 

Well, I did at length open Fanshawe’s letter, after wondering a 
good deal how it happened that he was back in London, and what 
he would have to say tome. And, as I say, when I did open it I 
was exceedingly surprised. Surprise is an uncomfortable emotion 
to cultivate over one’s breakfast-table, when I generally contrive to 
keep my nerves in pretty perfect working order ; but on this occa- 
sion I was fairly startled out of my equanimity. For the letter 
contained no letter, no writing of any kind, only a printed card. 
And such a printed card! the design for Diirer’s detestable ‘ Melan- 
cholia ’—I say detestable because melancholy is such a detestably 
dyspeptic emotion, not because I fail to appreciate a work of art 
—formed the background of the card. Right across the centre 
of the design, however, spoiling the picture and ruthlessly behead- 
ing fair Melancholy herself, was left a white space, unpleasantly 
coffin-shaped. On this was printed in small square characters these 
words : 

MR. ANTHONY FANSHAWE 
.WILL BE GLAD TO SEE THOSE FRIENDS WHO STILL CARE FOR HIM 
ON FRIDAY NEXT 
AT ST. HAROLD’S HALL, MAYFAIR, 
AT FOUR O’CLOCK. 


That was all, but it was enough to puzzle any one. What a devil 
of a way to recall one’s self to the memory of one’s friends! I 
mused upon the matter over a cigarette for half an hour, but could 
make nothing of it. Then I went across to the club after break- 
fast to think the thing over there, and found half the men I knew 
had received similar cards, and were as curious and as perplexed as I. 
Nobody had received a line of writing from Fanshawe—lI learnt 
afterwards that one person, a woman, did receive a line of such 
urgent entreaty that she came. Nobody had known that Fan- 
shawe had come back. Nobody knew where he was to be found; 
we agreed that it was some queer joke of his, very unlike his old 
form too, but absence often alters a man strangely. I need hardly 
say that everybody resolved to go. Wherever I went for the next 
few days I found people talking about Fanshawe’s mysterious cards. 
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They were not amazingly numerous apparently; only those who 

had really been Fanshawe’s familiar friends had received invita- 
tions. Still they were numerous enough too. By a curious 
chance almost every one to whom Fanshawe sent was able to go. 
All except old Lord Beaufaucon, whose attack of the gout cost 
him, as he afterwards complained to me drearily, one of the few 
new sensations possible to a man of his age and experience. 

Well, the day came, and the hour, and St. Harold’s Hall, 
Mayfair, found itself the centre on which all sorts of charming 
people were conversing. It was a dismal little place, St. Harold’s 
Hall, vastly popular with musicians desirous of distinguished 
patronage, with smart folk who got up private theatricals, with 
fashionable lecturers, and eccentrics of tone who had some new 
creed, social, political, or religious, to preach. It went in for a select 
sort of clientéle, but it never had so select an audience as on that day. 
Almost everybody who was anybody was there, from languid Lord 
Lancelot to Mr. Perceval, the great man of science. Even a Very 
Distinguished Personage, accompanied by some of the most chosen 
of his set, honoured the place with his presence. As for the pretty 
women, there were ever so many of them. When I say that even 
Mrs. Marvell seemed only one of a crowd, you will guess how 
handsome the show was. I think the only woman who was not 
young was Lady Letitia Houghton, who had always made 
Fanshawe a favourite, and without whom any function would 
scarcely seem quite complete. 

Never in all my life—and I have seen some startling sights 
too in my time—-have I beheld anything more startling than the 
aspect of that little hall. We all know the appearance which a 
hall of the kind habitually has; the crimson cushions, the velvet 
hangings, the tawdry and inharmonious groupings of gold and 
amber and carmine, the stucco, the glaring gas, the sprawling 
cupids, the clumsy wall-paintings, and all the rest of the decoration 
inevitable to such a place in suchan age. Such, indeed, I knew to 
be the characteristics of this particular hall, for I had been in it 
before now on various artistic occasions, and was disagreeably 
familiar with the blatant vulgarity of its adornment. 

Now, however, all was changed—surprisingly, terribly changed. 
Walls, floor, and ceiling alike were shrouded in black ; black velvet 
of the softest, duskiest hue, of the closest texture, so that all foot~ 
falls were deadened into silence that trod the thick folds on the 
floor, and all voices seemed to come echoing back in hushed terror 
from the sable curtains that were ranged around, and that dropped 
dismally like a ghastly awning from above—black, unrelieved black, 
nothing but black; you can have no idea of the weird horror of the 
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effect upon us all, and upon all who followed us, when the ominous, 
lugubrious trappings met their eyes. Yet the place was not dark ; 
it was brilliantly lighted by a vast number of wax candles, great 
saintly candles in glowing silver sconces, which lent the room a kind 
of fearful lustre, the splendour of a chapelle ardente. The effect 
was most emphatically unpleasing ; indeed, I have every reason to 
believe that the Very Distinguished Personage, who has a hearty 
dislike for the lugubrious, was a little irritated, and talked of going 
away, until it was pointed out to him that all the pretty women 
looked prettier than ever in contrast with their hideous surround- 
ings, whereupon he consented graciously to remain, 

The platform, and the little raised table upon it, were, like all 
the rest of the room, draped with the black velvet trappings, and 
the only thing at all relieving the unbroken effect of black and 
silver was some white object placed upon the little table at the 
spot where the desk or the conventional glass of water might be 
expected to stand. What this white object was I could not at 
first discern, but I learnt in another moment from Mrs. Marvell, 
who was sitting near and glancing through her opera-glass, that 
it was a human skull. Mrs. Marvell gave a graceful little shriek 
as she communicated this piece of news to me, and Mr. Perceval, 
taking the glass from her pretty hands and looking for himself, 
was able to assure us, with the confidence of a man of science, that 
it was a woman’s skull. 

‘What doall these dreadful preparations mean ?’ Mrs. Marvell, 
daintily alarmed, asked her little court. ‘I feel as if I were about 
to be initiated into some fearful freemasonry, some terrible secret 
society, like the JUluminati, or something of that sort. Please sit 
near me, Mr. Perceval, or I shall feel quite nervous.’ 

Mr. Perceval shrugged his shoulders. ‘I can’t understand all 
this tomfoolery,’ he said sharply. ‘ Fanshawe was not the kind of 
man to play silly practical jokes formerly. If I had known that 
there was to be this kind of buffoonery I would not have come. I 
should have liked a word with Fanshawe, but this is waste of time ;’ 
at which speech Mrs. Marvell raised her eyebrows, and I smiled. 

The hall was pretty full by this time, and people kept on being 
ushered quietly to their places by the half-dozen attendants, all 
clad in black. These mute-like satellites, in reply to the incessant 
questionings of their visitors, merely shook their heads and declared 
that they knew nothing at all about it, and could explain nothing ; 
which was evidently true. I knew almost every one in the room, 
and walked about the gangways of the little hall talking to my 
friends. Every one was in a state of complete bewilderment; no 
one had seen Fanshawe since his return, or even knew where he 
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had been stopping; no one could give the faintest explanation of 
the extraordinary surroundings in which we found ourselves. 

By four o’clock the hall was quite full, representing to my 
curious eyes a kind of pemmican of all that is best and most 
varied in London society. All who were invited had apparently 
arrived ; the great black curtains which hung at each side of the 
doorway by which we had entered were drawn together, masking 
it, and were suffered to remain undisturbed. Still no one ap- 
peared on the platform; and one of the little boxes, that on 
the right of the stage, remained unoccupied. Not for long. While 
we were all whispering together, and wondering what on earth 
would happen next, a man and woman came into the empty box. 

I knew them at once; I know everybody ; c’est mon métier, et 
il m’amuse beaucoup. The woman was the Princess Ivlanovitch ; 
the man, her husband, the Prince Dmitri Sergius. When I saw them 
come in I remembered something which I had long forgotten, and 
felt disagreeably convinced that their presence had something very 
definite to do with the odd situation in which I found myself. 

Three years ago the Princess Ivlanovitch was the Honourable 
Miss Mary Desmond, daughter of a dreary, dreadfully impoverished 
Irish peer, who owned a desolate place in Connemara, and who 
dragged out his dismal shabby existence from one European capital 
to another, and one watering-place to another, eking out his scanty 
income with a little gambling, a little betting, and as much borrow- 
ing as might be. A curious chance, an unexpected death, brought 
him suddenly into the possession of a little fortune ; not much, but 
just enough to allow him to realise his desire of coming to live in 
London in a manner bearing some decent relation to his rank. 

He came to London, set up his staff in a fashionable quarter, 
and as he brought his daughter with him he soon became exceed- 
ingly popular, and she became the heroine of the season. I will tell 
you exactly what she was. She was poor and beautiful, and very 
ambitious. She set London—my London, that same London of 
the drawing-rooms—on fire for her first two seasons. Oh yes, she 
was very beautiful; those great grey eyes and glorious fair hair, 
how we all raved about them! Jack Harris published a book of 
sonnets entirely in her honour, and I believe there was a moment 
when even the inveterate celibacy of Lord Lancelot was tempted. 
Very Distinguished Personages were assiduous and all the rest of 
it. She could hardly have been more popular if she had been a 
Transatlantic beauty. She certainly was one of the most singu- 
larly attractive women I have ever met. Halfthe young men and all 
the old men were madly in love with her in the first fortnight. I 
was not exactly one of the number; partly because I belong to 
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neither party, but am as it were standing water between youth 
and eld; partly because I think, with Montaigne, that the man 
who burns his fingers at Love’s torch is a fool for his pains; but 
I certainly admired Mary Desmond immensely. She was not, in- 
deed, surpassingly lovely ; in mere good looks Mrs. Marvell beat 
her hands down; but she was so perplexingly, bewilderingly 
fascinating. There is a wonderful old Irish legend of a fabulous 
Queen Meave, who is, I believe, the original of our Shakespearian 
Queen Mab; a kind of witch-woman like Lilith, who captivates 
every one with her strange alluring beauty. I heard Jack Harris 
once declare that the sprite of the fabled Queen Meave must have 
got into the body of little Mary Desmond in her childhood among 
the Connemara hills, and made her irresistible. 

Her husband, the Prince Dmitri Sergius Ivlanovitch, was a 
fairly characteristic specimen of a certain kind of Muscovite. 
The bright, cold blue eyes, the close-cropped russet hair, and 
heavy russet moustache, the square face, and stolid, closely shaven 
chin, the complexion a kind of brick-dust hue, the compact 
strength of his figure, which made him look shorter than he really 
was—all these belong to a familiar Tartar type. I confess I did 
not much like the Prince, and I had my reasons. He was very 
popular in London society, where he seemed to find himself quite 
at home ; very rich, he spent his money well and unostentatiously ; 
clever in a curious mordant kind of way, he had théwit to make 
himself popular with all parties and all people; during the angriest 
episodes of Russophobia in England he kept his head and his 
temper perfectly cool; indeed, I think almost everybody liked him. 

I didn’t like him for this reason, that I once heard a little 
story about him which I believe to be perfectly true. It was told 
to me one night at the Fantastic Club by a Slav diplomatist 
who was over here for a while. The point was this. The Slav 
diplomatist had a brother who was stopping once some years 
earlier with Prince Dmitri on his estates near Moscow. One 
morning he and his host were out in a field a little way from the 
house, amusing themselves by practising with pistols at a mark. 
While they were firing, and the Prince, who was a good shot, was 
winning in the friendly competition, an old woman entered the 
field at the farther end, and began slowly and painfully to make 
her way across to an opposite gate, bending well-nigh double 
under the weight of a bundle of sticks she had been gathering in 
the adjacent forest. When she reached the gate through which 
she wished to pass she paused for a second, exhausted by fatigue, 
and trying to support her bundle with one skinny, withered hand 
while she opened the gate with the other. 
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The Prince Dmitri Sergius Ivlanovitch, seeing her perplexity, 
stepped forward, gracefully opened the gate with one hand, and 
with the other courteously lifted his fur cap from his forehead. 
The old woman, amazed at the Prince’s condescension, stammered 
out some words of thanks and staggered on up the hilly incline of 
the next field. As the Slav was comparing them curiously, the 
old woman so tottering, bent, and crippled, so wan and poorly 
clad in fluttering rags, the young noble so tall and strong, and 
stately and ruddy in his costly furs, he saw the Prince quietly lift 
his pistol, take cool, accurate aim at the stumbling figure, and 
fire. The stumbling figure stumbled once more, and then fell 


in a little heap on the ground with the bundle of sticks upon her. 


and about her, and the thin blood slipping away over the hard 
ground. 

There was a row, of course, but it was hushed up. The Prince 
was rich and highly connected ; it was said that his pistol went off 
by mistake. He himself explained to his Slav friend that the 
sudden temptation of the moving mark had proved too much for 
him. The Slav spectator held his peace, and the Prince was 
advised to spend some time outside Russia. The old worman had 
a grandson; he became a Nihilist, tried to kill the Prince, failed, 
was captured, and sent to Siberia for life. The Prince came to 
England, settled down there, became more English than the 
English therfiselves, and finally married Mary Desmond. Such 
was his story as far as I knew. My Slav diplomatist was rather 
amused than otherwise at my horror. The Prince, he pointed out, 
was very young; he inherited the old ideas about the value of a 
serf’s life; he only acted upon an odd impulse, without malice, 
and after all what did it matter? Such was the ingenious 
reasoning of my Slav friend ; but I confess it sickened me, though 
I am not dreadfully particular, and I never took the Prince’s hand 
with pleasure. 

Looking at him now as he sat there by his wife’s side, his blue 
eyes regarding the grim scene with unmoved composure as he 
listened to his wife’s animated comments, I recollected what I had 
quite forgotten, that I had once fancied Fanshawe, like all the 
rest of his set, to be in love with Mary Desmond ; indeed, for a 
time I thought she was in love with him. He was singularly 
handsome, skilful in all things he tried—and he tried many; witty, 
popular—a kind of modern London Crichton. They were a comely 
pair, and they met much and flirted a little, and some people said 
lightly that he was hit at last and would marry her, and they said 
too that it was an excellent match for her; so it was too, or would 
have been, but it never came to pass. Fanshawe did not attach 
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himself to Mary Desmond in any ostentatious way; he was too 
exquisite a gentleman for that; but I thought that he was her 
lover from a glance I once saw them exchange one evening when 
they thought they were unobserved. I ceased to think so soon, 
for when it was known that Mary Desmond was going to marry 
Prince Dmitri no one took the news less to heart than Fanshawe. 
He was at the wedding and at the wedding breakfast, where he 
made a peculiarly brilliant, witty, tender little speech. By the 
way, it was immediately after the wedding that he vanished so 
completely. That coincidence had never occurred to me before, 
but it leaped to my mind on the instant now as I watched the 
box where the Russian Prince and his Irish wife sat together. 
It is dreadfully démodé to talk about there always being a woman 
in the case, but the worst of the business is that there almost 
always is. Was there one in Fanshawe’s case too? and was it she 
whom once London loved as Mary Desmond ? 

She was as exquisitely attractive as ever. Her pale fair face, 
her grave grey eyes, which had set so many men’s hearts on fire, 
her soft gold hair, of that peculiar tint which seems as if it had 
fine grey ashes scattered over its lustre—but there, I can’t describe 
her. Those who know her know her charm, and no inventory of 
her beauty would ever bring one gleam of that gold hair, one 
glance of those grey eyes, into the minds of those who are so 
unhappy as never to have seen her. 

As she leaned now against her husband almost caressingly 
there was a look of something vaguely like alarm in her grey eyes 
and on every feature of her mobile face which did not escape me. 
I do not think any one else in the hall troubled much about the 
presence of the Ivlanovitches ; they were all too much occupied 
with speculating on what was going to happen, with wondering 
where Fanshawe had been, and what he was going to say, to 
pay much attention even to such interesting leaders of society as 
the Prince and Princess Ivlanovitch. There was a further pause 
of a few seconds after the arrival of the Prince and Princess, and 
then the curtains at the back of the stage parted, and Fan- 
shawe appeared before his friends. 

I should hardly have known him again. His face was drawn 
and grave ; and though his skin was darker than of old, sunburnt 
with the heat of many suns, there was a pallor behind the bronzed 
cheek which was painful to see. He was dressed entirely in black, 
tight-fitting, faultless, funereal, with its only relief in the white 
linen at the neck and wrists. I remembered ‘ going out’ one 
morning in the Bois de Boulogne with a friend, who dressed him- 
self for his duel in just the same sombre fashion which poor Fan- 
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shawe now wore. But my duelling friend—he winged his man 
ever so slightly, and we all breakfasted together very pleasantly 
afterwards—would have scrupulously avoided wearing the tiny 
bunch of lilies of the valley which Fanshawe wore in his button- 
hole, and which flecked the sable gravity of his attire with a little 
splash of white light that would have been an irresistible attraction 
to an opponent’s pistol. Again I scarcely know how it was that 
my glance fell back from Fanshawe to the Princess Ivlanovitch, 
and that I remembered as I glanced that Mary Desmond’s favourite 
flowers were the trembling saintly silver bells of the valley lily. 
Mary Ivlanovitch was almost as pale as Fanshawe, but her face 
was set into the half-smile of interest that she always wore when 
anything pleased her fancy or provoked her curiosity. As for the 
Prince, he surveyed Fanshawe with an unmoved, stolid, Calmuck 
indifference. 

I think we were all vaguely embarrassed—I know I was, dread- 
fully—as to what we ought to do when Fanshawe, after advancing 
towards the edge of the platform, stood by the side of the black- 
hung table, and, resting one hand lightly on it, looked fixedly at 
his audience. Were we to applaud or were we not? In the inde- 
cision of the moment a few people here and there clapped their 
hands faintly; a few others hushed down disapprovingly these 
marks of public demonstration as being unsuited to the eccentricity 
of the occasion; then Fanshawe waved his hand slightly with a 
gesture that seemed to command silence. So we all sat silent 
staring at him, wondering what he was going to say, and why we 
had been brought in this strange manner to this lugubrious place, 
to face in so fantastic a fashion our long-lost friend. He stood 
very quietly, looking straight before him, as if he were recognising 
one by one the faces that had been so familiar to him so short a 
while before. I can say positively that his eyes never turned for 
one second after his entry towards the box where Mary Desmond, 
that was, sat with her Russian husband. 

Then Fanshawe began to speak in a clear, measured, monotonous 
voice, which had so little of its old tones in it. Although it was 
low, it was perfectly, almost painfully distinct, and somehow it 
reached every person in that hall—I gained the impression from 
most of them afterwards—as if it was addressed to them and to 
them alone, as a kind of sacred confidence which their ears over- 
heard rather than heard. 

What was it that Fanshawe did say? Upon my word, I can 
hardly tell you. No one of course thought of taking any notes, 
and his friends pieced it together as best they could afterwards. 
He began by telling us, in that calm, passionless voice which 
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sounded so strangely in the catafalquic blackness of the hall, that 
he was glad to see us all again, glad to find that in his absence he 
had not been quite forgotten, and that a request from him could 
still bring so many familiar faces into a single room. 

Poor Fanshawe! poor Fanshawe! There were men in that 
room who would have risked their lives for his sake. I am as 
fond of my life as most men, perhaps a trifle fonder, for I make 
more out of it than the majority of my kind are clever enough to 
do, but I think I may include myself among the number, There 
were women there, too—I name no names, however—who would 
not merely have risked their lives, but have thrown them away 
gladly to give Fanshawe an hour of heart’sease. Perhaps he knew 
it as his sad eyes ranged over the sepulchral room, and the little 
throng of eager, wondering faces gazing at him. 

Then he went on to tell us, in a way which did not seem ram- 
bling or disconnected then, though it may do so now in the telling, 
that he supposed some of us wondered why he had left London, 
that some of us had perhaps missed him and regretted his absence. 
All this was said with a cold composure that was oddly discompos- 
ing. He spoke of himself as he might of some third person, 
gravely, dispassionately, impartially, as he might have done of a 
picture or of a dead memory. ‘I went away,’ he said—these are 
his words as well as I can recollect them—*‘ because I was unhappy, 
because I knew no peace. I need not tell you the cause of my 
misery. This is enough, that I set my heart on one thing and 
won it, and I thought myself a god, and then lost it, and lost my 
soul with it.’ 

Even in the excitement caused by his strange words I noticed 
that Mrs. Marvell’s eyes dilated slightly, as they always did when 
she talked or thought, which was often, of love; and that Mr. 
Perceval gave a short, slight sniff of surprise and contempt when 
the word ‘soul’ fell from Fanshawe’s lips. As for the Princess, 
to whom, with that feeling of some subtle magnetic link be- 
tween her and Fanshawe still in my mind, my eyes would keep 
turning, she was as pale as ever, and her smile had faded from her 
face. The Prince was as wide-eyed and impassive as before, but 
he looked just a trifle bored. 

‘I lost my soul,’ Fanshawe went on, ‘and I went away to look 
for it. I have been seeking it ever since, in every part of the 
world. I have pursued it through the trackless deserts of the 
East, I have sought for it in the green oases where the camels 
cluster round the shining water, and drink and drink and are con- 
tent. I have chased it through the mazes of Brazilian forests and 
the tiger-haunted tangle of the Indian jungle, In America, in 
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Asia, in Africa, in the far islands of the Southern Cross I have sought 
for my lost soul, hoping, praying that I might only find it again 
and be at peace. In vain. And so I have come back to you, my 
friends, you who knew me when I still was happy, in the hope 
that perhaps I might find my soul amongst you. In vain. I 
have sought for my soul in the temple and the tavern, in the clois- 
tered seclusion of saintly and isolated monasteries, in the sordid 
tumult of the New World’s mushroom cities, younger than this 
generation in years, older in their vices than the Rome of Nero; 
in peaceful homesteads by Canadian rivers, and in Australasian 
valleys, in the cabin of the peasant, in the lecture halls of famous 
universities, ay, even on the battle-field. From vice and from 
virtue, from riot and from silence, from youth and from age, I have 
sought and sought in vain some tidings of the whereabouts of my 
lost soul—my lost, lost soul.’ 

There was something inexpressibly pathetic about the way in 
which he dwelt on the word ‘lost,’ which almost brought the tears 
into my eyes. It was painful to look at him. While he poured 
forth his monotonous plaint his bearing was as composed as at first, 
but his eyes grew brighter and wilder, his face wore a more de- 
cided pallor, and his mouth twitched nervously as he spoke. I 
heard Perceval whisper to me, ‘ Poor fellow, he’s quite mad, what 
ought we to do?’ but I made no answer; I could only gaze at 
Fanshawe’s agonised face in a kind of stupid wonder and horror. 

‘There is no place on earth,’ Fanshawe said again, ‘ where I 
have not looked for my lost soul, but my task is not done, my 
search is not ended yet.’ Here he lifted his hand from the table 
and laid it on the grinning skull beside him. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is 
the skull of a woman who loved me, who sought to console my 
s)rrow, who tried to give me back my soul. She could not do so, 
and she died and was at peace. But when I go where she has 
gone, when I meet the spirit that passed so lately from these life- 
less jaws, when I look again upon the eyes that once shone so 
lovingly, so hopefully from these blind sockets, shall I even then 
be sure to find my soul.’ He moved the skull aside with one hand 
and took something from beneath it—what, I could not see. Then 
he drew himself to his full height, and looked for the first time 
at the Princess. 

‘ May the curse of God,’ he said, ‘light upon the she-devil who 
stole my soul from me !—the curse of God! the curse of God! the 
curse of God !’ 

He seemed to scream these words, though his body still was 
motionless. The blood rushed into the Princess’s cheeks for an 
instant and then left them, leaving her as pale as the madman who 
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faced her, and who seemed to rage at her in demoniac, motionless 
hate. The Prince, startled out of his stolidity, half rose from his 
seat. A choking sense of silent fear came over us all. Then 
Fanshawe put his hand to his lips, stood quite still for a moment, 
and fell in a heap on the platform. 

Perceval was on the platform and by Fanshawe’s side in a second. 
The rest of us stood aghast for a breathing space, and then we surged 
after him, unheeding his wild cries to us to stand aside to give 
him air. No need of air. Poor Fanshawe had killed himself with 
the deadliest poison the cunning East has devised, and no medi- 
cine in the world nor aught the wit of man could do would be of 
avail. He had gone to seek his soul. I looked round. The 
Princess had fainted, and her husband was carrying her out. 

‘Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love.’ Rosalind exerts her woman’s privilege 
of being wrong, and more’s the pity too that she should be in 


error. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY 





























Che Amuggler’s Wife, 


Ir fell upon an autumn night, 

All by the shores of Forth, : 
There lay a wife on the low red cliff 
And looked into the North. 





The moon sank down the sky so slow, 
The clouds rose up so fast, 

The fishing-song was hushed in the bay, 

And the skipper slept by the mast. 





The air was chill and very, very still, 
So still the small waves’ lisping 
Rose up from where the blown white sands 
Their waters cool were crisping. 





The sky was light, for dusky bright 
The clouds, the full moon shading, 

Were a silver screen that she peeped between, 

Amid their masses wading. 









Up then rose she, Peggy Blair, 
From the sleeping fisher-town, 

By lantern light, with a hempen tow, 

She came to the wind-swept down. 


She laid her down by the red cliff-edge, 
The lantern by her side, 

The good rope ready to her hand, 

And watched the making tide. 





She looked out high, she looked out low, 

Her face was white for fear, 
And ‘ Oh!’ she sighed, ‘ that ‘the nicht were dune, 
And my man safely here ! 
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THE SMUGGLER’S WIFE. 


‘ Yestreen I saw the blue corpse-lichts 
That danced abune the waves ; 
Frae Berwick Law to the Isle 0’ May 
They flichtered a’ across the bay, 
To point the seamen’s graves. 


‘ It’s ill for ony to daur the sea 
Whaur the lichts last nicht were blue, 
Though sail be wet and smack be ticht, 
An’ hearts be stout and true ; 


* But waur for the wife that bides ahint, 
To sit an’ greet her lane, 

To dream o’ the chase, an’ the ringin’ shot 
Av’ her ain man drouned or slain. 


‘Oh weary on thae gauger loons 
That wunna let us be, 

That lads maun thole the eerie nicht, 
An’ storm, an’ gurly sea, 

To win the breid the bairnies need, 
In spite of State an’ fee! 


‘I winna gang hame an’ I canna gang hame 


Till my man comes frae the flow, 
He'll need a trusty watch maybe, 
An’ the licht, an’ the hempen tow!’ 


The moon sank down, and the chill night waned, 


And the sun rose over the bay ; 
She watched in vain, for never again 
By her husband’s side she lay ; 
The smack was low beneath the flow, 
By the weary Isle of May. 


B. MONTGOMERIE 





RANKING. 
















Morons Cheatre opal. 


I. 


‘Lutv! Lutu!! Luz!!! 
Ar 9,30 px. Lunv tHe UNPARALLELED! Luv THE AMERICAN Dancer! 
HUNDREDS TURNED AWAY NIGHTLY! 
Be Earty or Book SEATs DURING THE Day! 
Nore tHe Hour—9.30!!! 
THE MOST WONDERFUL TieHT-Rops DANCER IN THE WorRtD!!!’ 


‘ How will that do, do you think ?’ 

‘Oh, fairly—scarcely enough sensation—pile on the agony— 
name in bigger letters, foot long at least!’ 

Lulu was my partner’s wife. It was her first venture in a new 
line, and we wished it to be a big success. We had not been over- 
successful in our ventures of late. In these hard times people 
don’t indulge in so much amusement as they used to do. To tell 
the truth, we were somewhat hard up, and, unless we did a good 
stroke of business very soon, matters might be even worse than 
at present, which was saying a good deal. 

Now I must beg of you, before I proceed, not to look down upon 
us from your lofty pinnacle of sneering wealth in the supercilious 
manner which I can imagine you may assume, 

Theatrical people may be just as good as others. Every pro- 
fession hasits drawbacks ; ours, I grant, has a good number, but let 
me add that the wild freedom of the strolling player is worthy of 
the highest in the land. I refuse to look down upon my profession 
or to see anything derogatory in its vicissitudes. If you disagree 
with me you maydo so. I amquite independent of your criticism 
at the moment, for I am perfectly callous to the hisses of the 
crowd except at such times as I may have chanced to make a fool 
of myself upon the stage. The best of actors and actresses do that 
sometimes. 

We are a strolling concern—that is to say, we fix up a 
wooden ‘Theatre of Varieties’ in any town we may choose to 
perform in, as we pass through the country. A wooden theatre 
is much pleasanter to manage than the more substantial stone. 
One is tied down to nothing, you see; that is the chief 
advantage. 
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As I have said, Lulu was my partner’s wife. The poor man 
once told me in confidence he wished she had been mine instead, 
but I could not echo this wish. She was a big ungainly woman, 
matronly, nay, queenly if you will, but still just a trifle massive 
for my taste. Very fine for heavy parts, but at times rather too 
heavy for our stage. She was a great contrast to her hus- 
band, my partner, Thomas Hoggan, who had just consulted me 
as to the bills. He was a little wizened creature to look at, 
but what a man you found when you really came to know 
him! 

He agreed with me about the biils. It was his peculiarity 
that he always did agree with me. Sometimes it riled me, this 
faculty of his, because if anything went wrong in ‘ Moxon’s Theatre 
Royal,’ the whole lay at my door, and I had myself to blame. We 
called it Moxon’s Theatre because there was no Moxon, never had 
been a Moxon to my knowledge. The concern belonged to my 
partner and myself. My name is Barclay—John Macarthur Bar- 
clay, if you will have it in full. It was much better for all con- 
cerned to introduce a fictitious Mr. Moxon. There were often 
little unpleasantnesses amongst our audiences; vulgar people will 
push to the front on all occasions, and the man who is in the 
wrong always insists on seeing the Manager. 

Then, again, no one knew what might happen. On one occasion 
we descended to such a pitch of misfortune that we almost came 
to the conclusion that the sooner we left the whole affair in Mr. 
Moxon’s hands for some time to come the better. Happily, all 
that was past now, though trade might be bad at times, and it 
was indeed bad enough just now. 

We were about to make ‘a grand coup.’ Lulu had the idea 
that she could do the tight-rope. Neither of us had seen her at 
it, but she said she was ready at any moment to appear in such a 
manner as to delight any audience, and so we had arranged it. 

Our company was weak enough at the moment. We had given 
an act of ‘ Macbeth’ three times and it didn’t take. Of course we 
had padding to fill up the time before ‘ Macbeth’ came on, but 
padding never helps a piece out much. We had been nearly a 
fortnight in Cramptown, had not had a good house yet, and were 
growing thinner every night—I refer to the house of course, not to 
ourselves individually. 
We had arranged the rope across our stage—that is to say, it 
could be stretched across at any moment, for the fixtures were all 
there. Lulu had inspected the whole and declared herself perfectly 


satisfied. 
* Wouldn’t you like a rehearsal in private?’ I had ventured 
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to suggest. She turned upon me with a scowl. I was not a 
favourite with Mrs. Hoggan, she never did anything I might sug- 
gest; she had insisted on playing Ophelia in short clothes on a 
previous occasion simply because I had suggested a longer garb. 
In the same way she now rejected my proposal merely for the reason 
that it was mine. 

Now Mrs. Hoggan was such a very large and unwieldy person- 
age that I felt some misgiving as to her first appearance in the 
character she was about to assume. I put the matter before Tom. 
‘Will your wife be certain to make a good appearance? Has she 
ever been on the tight-rope before? I don’t believe she knows 
much about it.’ 

Tom agreed with me as usual, and promised to speak to his wife. 
That was a week before the day on which the bill was brought for 
my approval; things had been very warm since. Mrs. Hoggan had 
set her mind on tight-rope dancing, and till she accomplished her 
design it became quite evident there would be little peace of 
mind for any of the company. Even a new dress for her part of 
Witch in Macbeth had had no effect. Later Tom told me he was 
sure it was all right. 

‘ She’s a queer woman, you know,’ he said ; ‘if you want her to 


do anything she'll just do the opposite. She won’t even practise . 


on a rope on the ground now, as I found her once doing. She 
won’t speak to me about the thing. She says she will make her 
appearance after your fixing up the rope,come what may. “ Give 
me a long pole,” she said, just last night, “and I'll show you what 
I can do ”—that’s all I can get out of her.’ 

‘Do you think yourself she won’t make a mess of it now? If 
she falls, you know, she’s sure to go through the stage ; it’s certain 
to be just on that weak bit near the left trap, so you’d better tell 
her to look out.’ 

Tom brightened. ‘Then I may tell her we'll arrange it after 
all?” 

‘Oh yes, we'll have to do it; the woman can’t be quite a fool, 
though she is your wife,oldman. We’ll “star” a night or two just 
to satisfy her “Tulu”--ay! that will do for a name. The 
sooner the better—big bills, you know, and we'll draw a full 
house !’ 

So it was settled. It had to be done. Perhaps, after all, we 
might have a good house. ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Lulu’ should do it if 
anything could. 

Mrs. Hoggan was actually gracious to me foronce. ‘I’m réady, 
Barclay,’ she said, ‘ whenever you advertise me and as soon as I 
get my dress finished, which will be very soon.’ 
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So our bills were posted up in due season— 


‘Lutv! Lutv!! Loutv!!! 
THE MOST WONDERFUL TieHt-Ropr DANCER IN THE WorLD!!!’ 


And we waited for the advent of night and hoped to have a ‘ big 
crush,’ 


II. 


I LooKED out upon the house. It was not a large house, so that 
a great crowd was not required to fill the auditorium. ‘ Audi- 

torium!’ ’pon my word, that is a good expression! I must include 

that in a bill some day, it might fetch the ‘ masses’ that. 

We were filling up gradually. ‘ A very fair house,’ I thought ; 
‘Lulu has drawn well!’ I signed to the band tostrike up. Music 
has a wonderful effect at all times. I sometimes used to think 
that if I had just come before the curtain and said to the audience, 
‘ A sudden illness prevents the performance of “* Macbeth” to-night, 
but the band will play to you instead,’ half the listeners would 
have been quite pleased. I used to like music myself; now 
I’ve got to know all the tunes, and they only sicken me. ‘God 
save the Queen’ is the only one I can bear, for it indicates the 
clearance of the house, and hints at supper in the immediate 
future. 

We were to open with some padding to-night, a little love 
scene and a couple of songs, and then ‘ Macbeth’ was to come on. 
Lulu was to be kept till after, as the great feature of the evening. 
I have known persons come into our theatre paying full price just 
to be in time to see the last and greatest part of our programme. 
It is always good to let the effect remain with the spectator as the 
curtain falls, and I pictured to myself the gigantic Mrs. Hoggan 
standing gracefully on one leg on the centre of the rope as the 
curtain fell to the cheers of the admiring crowd. 

We were not ina hurry to commence. We never were. It 
helps the thing out wonderfully to let the crowd yell and shout for 
a little before the spectacle is disclosed, and it gives time for the 
house to fill. 

Mrs. Hoggan had not put in an appearance yet. Indeed, I had 
not seen her all day. Tom told me secretly that he was of opinion 
that she was practising in order to make her success the talk of 
the town. 

‘Take her all her time to do that,’ I thought. ‘She may look 
wonderful balanced up there, but she never can look anything else, 
she’s too big!’ but I did not offend Tom by uttering the thought. 
By eight o’clock, which was our hour for commencement, it 
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was satisfactory to notice that the house was well filled. The 
best we had had for months past. 

A quarter of an hour later they grew uproarious. 

‘ Lulu’s doing it, you see,’ whispered the proud husband in my 
ear as I assisted him to pull up the curtain before I made my bow 
to the audience and delighted them with my best comic song. 

Audiences are very thick-headed at times. I confess I fell 
somewhat flat. 

Down with the curtain again! Another ten minutes of aggra- 
vation for those on the other side. 

‘What of your wife, Tom ? Is she dressed ? how does she look ?’ 

‘ Not seen her yet,’ was the reply ; ‘isn’t she doing ‘* Macbeth ” 
first ?’ 

‘No, I told her we’d do with two Witches to-night; she is as 
well not to be hurried, you know.’ 

Voices from the audience, ‘ Hurry up,’ ‘ Pull up your curtain, 
slowcoach, &c. &ec. We are accustomed to this. 

‘ What’s the next thing ?’ asks Tom. 

‘Lovers’ scene I think we’d better put on. Where is Jane 
Carruthers ?’ 

Tom dives into the back. Very little ‘back’ we have alto- 
gether. He returns directly. 

‘Not quite ready. Better give them another song, it’s so good 
a house !’ 

I assent in silence, and we devote ourselves to the curtain. <A 
moment’s pause and I am before them, smiling and bowing once 
more. 

‘The same chap again, yah! yah!’ yells some one in the 
front. Best to pay no attention to such words, which others are 
already echoing. I bow and smile again, and, leaning forward, 
name my song to the band. 

Then I commence. The uproar is soothed by my mellowed 
tones, and the audience passes into a condition of silent delight! 

I have finished. 

‘Down with the curtain, Tom,’ and down it goes. 

‘Jane Carruthers ready? they want variety to-night,’ I 
remark. 

The young lady in question appears as I speak. ‘ Best not to 
keep them too long,’ says ‘Tom, and once more the stage is dis- 
closed. Jane steps forward and commences with a song. I have 
put on a wig and whiskers meantime. When she finishes, I 
advance with a bouquet, which is forthwith the subject of a duet, 


the lady—Heaven knows why, I’m sure I don’t—refusing to 
accept the gift, 
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Then Tom comes in, got up with a grey beard. He’s not much 
of an actor, Tom, he always makes a mess of it. He has to play 
the girl’s father just now, and of course forgets what he has to do. 
I wink to the band, they strike up with my song. 

‘Yah! yah!’ interrupts a voice. I raise my hand and the 
music stops. The occasion for my bon mot has arisen. It is a 
good bon mot, for it has the appearance of an impromptu, I 
throw it off with careless ease as usual. 

‘Do you know why you are like a sandwich, sir? Because you 
are only half-bred.’ 

The music admits of no repartee ; the band strikes up at once 
loudly, the audience are delighted, and my song is received with 
loud applause. 

Jane and [I then act for a little—converse with one another 
about imaginary persons and things. Tom comes in again to 
separate us; then we sing a little more and make it all up, and I 
embrace Jane whilst Tom appears to bless us. * What a weak 
actor you are, you duffer!’ Loud music and the curtain falls. 

‘ Big success that,’ I say to my partner as we remove our wigs, 

‘What next? Will you sing?’ 

‘Won’t Jane Carruthersdance?’ Jane is our female stand-by, 
she always fills up in an emergency; our other lady player, Lucy 
Graham, is no use at all. 

On the present occasion she is not to the fore; she wishes to 
dress for ‘ Macbeth,’ so I set Tom on for a song. 

Tom’s songs always aggravate the audience; they haven’t 
any ‘go’ in them somehow, and his little bit of foolish dance 
between the verses never takes, I shut him off abruptly with the 
curtain after his second verse. The spectators may be surprised 
at the sudden stoppage. Iam quite sure they cannot regret it. 

Tom is angry. ‘Just as I was getting into form,’ he says; 
‘third verse is the best, too, a long way—you never give me a 
chance to show up well; just listen to the fellows howling for me 
to come on again.’ 

I am silent. Tom is not quite right. So far as I can 
distinguish, the row consists chiefly of cries to ‘ Hurry up, Lulu,’ 
‘Trot on, Macbeth ;’ certainly there is no encore for either Tom 
or myself. I change the subject to avoid unpleasantness. 

‘Your wife has never turned up yet; hope she isn’t going to 
stop off at the last. You’d better go and see; we'll start “ Mac- 
beth.” Hurry up, though, or there'll be a mess.’ 

Tom plays Banquo, so he is wanted early, you see. 
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III. 


WE don’t give the play as Shakespeare wrote it. I always have 
to go over Shakespeare and rearrange it. Shakespeare never wrote 
for the stage. Of course it reads well enough, but you’ve no idea 
what a lot has to be cut out and altered to fit in before one of his 
plays is ready to act. It takes a lot of headwork, I can tell you. 
With us it is even worse than if we were acting the whole piece ; 
you see, we only give an act at a time with all the choice bits in 
it; and I have to cut out some of the characters, which should not 
be there at all for stage acting. ‘Macbeth’ made a very good thing 
for uss We commenced somewhere about the fourth act, but of 
course I had read over the whole play, and we have the best of the 
play in what we give; then I’ve made a few trifling alterations so 
as to give a kind of satisfactory plot in what we do. 

Tom had gone off to hunt up his wife. Jane Carruthers and 
Lucy join me in a little, and help me to drag in the cloth- 
covered tub we use as cauldron; then we fix up the iron bed 
where we kill Banquo afterwards, and set a chair or two about 
and a small table and get our scene down behind. It takes us all 
our time, there is such impatience on the other side of the curtain. 

At last we are ready. I pull up the curtain as well as I can; 
it’s no light affair for one man—-Tom is away looking for his 
wife. The two Witches (Jane and Lucy)—the third is off to-night 
getting ready for Lulu, of course—are disclosed sitting by the 
cauldron ; the stage is pretty dark, so it does not look the least 
like a tub. 


Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poisoned entrails throw, 


they sing. 

I leave them and the slow music to fill up till I’m ready ; 
they don’t require to say much, only to vary their groans and hum 
like the music, and dance a little when things get flat. When 
I’m ready—I play Macbeth, of course, in armour I got at a town 
sale—very good investment that armour—I come in to relieve 
them. My soliloquy occupies a good time; then the Witches 
interrupt me. I begin to wonder what has happened toTom. Very 
awkward if we have to put down the curtain again before he comes. 

I play on, the Witches play on—in fact we all play on, and 
still no Banquo. I am about to leave the stage in disgust; people 
can’t stand witches all night, and they are beginning to show it, 
too, when Tom appears. 

Most carelessly got up, of course; beard on all wrong, clothes 
not well arranged. However, it has to do, I retire to a corner, 
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whilst the Witches make off to the wings. We all wait and listen 
to Tom; he should have some fine things to say, for I gave him 
some choice bits, and as usual he forgets the half. 

Then comes the climax of the scene; he retires towards the 
bed. I rush upon him with my tin sword; the Witches come in 
again, and among us we appear to mangle and cut up the wretched 
Banquo. We flee from the spot, leaving the carcase upon the 
bed. It looks well for us to hasten away; the truth is that the 
curtain has to be lowered, and I am the only one to do it. 

Of course there is much more in the scene than I have men- 
tioned; we pad a great deal, though we never lose theatrical effect 
by over-padding, and the evening is passing over all right, and 
time is getting on. 

I can’t help feeling, though, that the audience are more 
anxious to see Lulu than to witness ‘ Macbeth.’ Well, so they shall 
in due season; another scene, and then no doubt their utmost 
expectations will be gratified. 

‘ She’ll be here directly,’ says Tom. 

‘What on earth kept you so long? you nearly messed the first 
scene,’ I retort. 

‘Couldn’t get my beard right,’ is the paltry excuse ; ‘no one 
to help me, of course.’ 

Mrs. Hoggan has just come in, She has on a sort of water- 
proof arrangement to cover her entire person. I wonder how she 
is dressed. Tom answers to my whisper that he doesn’t know. 
Jane and Lucy have got the stage cleared; the same scene does 
quite well—with a couple of new wings, for we are out-of-doors this 
time. Up goes the curtain, and the band plays as I enter and 
commence with a grotesquely weird song. My voice is my strong 
point, you may have guessed. Shakespeare gives Macbeth no song 
at all, but one of mine just suits the part, so I put it in. 
The Witches enter now, and whilst they and I are talking 
Banquo comes in—that is to say, his ghost does. We haven’t 
a company to make eight kings, so these we have to leave out ; 
pity that ! 

I address him in the telling lines— 


Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down! 


Tom draws his sword and I do the same. Strange everything 
goes wrong to-night. I never knew my sword double up like that 
before. I sign to Tom, who happily grasps the situation. We 
walk round oneanother, looking very warlike, whilst I re-bend the 
blade; then we set to again. We have to treat in silence the 
shouts, ‘Thought you killed that chap before ;’ ‘ Kill him again ;’ 
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‘ Finish him this time,’ &c., which have been going om since ever 
Tom came in. 

Banquo gets the best of it. I fall wounded; the Witches 
interfere and stab my adversary in the back; the band strikes up 
loudly as I half raise myself in defiance of my now lifeless enemy. 
Jane and Lucy dance madly around, and Mrs. Hoggan lowers the 
curtain. 

Tom congratulates me on my readiness when my sword gave 
way as we get up all dusty and filthy. True actors have to put 
up with so much of this sort of thing. 


IV. 


‘Now, Mrs. Hoggan,’ I said jocosely, ‘ you’ve got to carry the 
evening.’ 

Probably for the first time in her life Mrs. Hoggan looks 
anxious. She is even pale and looks nervous. Little time to 
attend to her though, when the rope takes so long to fix. 

It keeps us busy for five minutes full. ‘ What a very noisy, 
disagreeable audience we have to-night, Tom.’ 

‘ Anxious for Lulu,’ is his answer. 

We have to show our full stage this time. We have not much 
room for Lulu’s pole even with that. 

When we are all ready, 

* Will you take off your waterproof, Mrs. Hoggan?’ 

She unfurls it from her person forthwith. She is truly gor- 
geous to-night. At least she would be if she were not so very 
massive. Her short dress is yellow—in fact everything about her 
is yellow except her stockings, which are black. Her very com- 
plexion is yellow. I begin to wonder if the woman is really afraid 
after all. 

‘ Would you like to get on the rope now, or after we raise the 
curtain?’ I query; ‘think you’d better be on the rope first, 
there’s nothing but a chair to get up by, and it may look clumsy.’ 

Till this moment Mrs. Hoggan’s belief in her own powers and 
confidence in herself had kept up wonderfully. Now, without a 
moment’s warning, to my utter ccnsternation and disgust, they 
suddenly appeared to collapse. 

‘I feel very faint, Barclay,’ she said, ‘so very faint and ill; 
I’m not able to dance to-night.’ 

Tom and I looked at her in amazement, struck dumb by the 
awful thought that occurs to each. Then even the meek, placid 
husband gives way to wrath. I am glad of this, for I feel so angry 

that it is perhaps as well I get no chance to speak. 
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Tom gave it her very strong; it is a new experience to the 
wife this, and it does what is wanted—it raises her anger 
and pride. Happily I have said nothing. I need not detail my 
partner’s words. 

And all this time—nearly ten minutes since we closed ‘ Macbeth’ 
—the din is growing worse and worse ! 

Mrs. Hoggan has been conquered. ‘ Well, if I do make a fool 
of myself, you’ve yourself to blame,’ she says haughtily to poor 
Tom. ‘Help meto mount, Mr. Barclay ’—I never knew her to 
give me ‘Mr.’ before. I fetch a chair. Jane stands with the 
balancing-pole upright in her hand. The question comes to be 
how to get the lady on to the rope. She insists on getting up in 
the centre. She will not make her début from the side. ‘ And,’ 
she adds, ‘ the curtain must be let down whilst I am on the rope.’ 

I am on a chair on one side of the rope, Tom on one 
at the other. Jane is on the curtain side with the pole resting on 
the ground, its other end stretching above and across the tight- 
rope at an angle. 

‘That pole will keep me steady for a few minutes till I get 
my balance,’ says Mrs. Hoggan; ‘I'll just keep it resting on the 
ground, so that I can lean on it till the curtain goes.’ 

I looked at herin amazement. Was it possible the woman knew 
nothing about the tight-rope after all? Well, whether or no, there 
is no help for it now—-we must just trust to luck and the pole in 
that case. I have no time to think. Between us we struggle her 
up somehow—what a weight that woman is!—and she stands 
at length upon the rope, which shakes beneath her. The pole 
gives her good support to start with as it rests upon the stage, 
but the question is, how will it be when she lifts it from the ground ? 
With it all we have not lost much time. Incidents occur far 
more quickly on occasions than they can be described. We are 
all at the side again, and my hand is on the curtain-rope. 

‘Stop a minute,’ said Tom hastily, ‘my wife’s going to fall.’ 
Indeed, she looked strangely like it. 

‘No matter, Tom,’ I reply-—a wild spirit of revenge had entered 
my brain—what matter the reputation of Moxon’s Theatre if I 
only scored against that atrocious woman! The curtain is on the 
move before Tom can stop me—it is indeed time it was so after 
nearly fifteen minutes of nothing but music—so up it goes. 

Mrs. Hoggan quivers—great huge creature as she is, she looks 
insipidly stupid and decidedly the last being for the tight-rope. 
It is quite apparent now that she has done the whole out of sheer 
bravado and pigheadedness, and I feel a delight in the idea that 

she is suffering for it. You can conjecture what thoughts were in 
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the woman’s mind. There she stood on a horrid, moving, quivering 
rope, gaily dressed in a short yellow dress and black stockings—a 
costume which served to make her huge person only the more 
ridiculous and out of place—with nothing but the pole upon which 
she was leaning to support her. She had cause indeed to be thank- 
ful for the pole, her only friend in the trying situation of the hour. 

And this great massive piece of mortality in the shape of 
woman—the picture of fear and misery—was the celebrated 
American tight-rope dancer, Lulu! 

When they recognised it there came instantly the first shout 
of derision. Howls of execration filled the building. Laughter 
and angry demonstration were commingled, and the scene of -the 
evening began. Tom was even whiter than his wife: the poor 
fellow was in a cold sweat. 

‘ Lower the curtain,’ he said, making a grab at the rope, ‘ my 
wife’s a fool—she’ll fall in half a second.’ 

‘Not at all,’ I answered, seizing him by the arm, and preventing 
him alike from interfering with the duties which for the moment 
are mine alone or from hastening to his wife’s assistance. ‘We 
must give them a minute or two at first; then we'll apologise for 
ill health after, and they'll all come back to-morrow, you'll see.’ 

I was quite cool and collected. What could all this matter to 
me? We could move off on the morrow to another town, and we 
had a good house to-night, which was the main thing. Certainly 
there was a good deal of noise going on, but then we always had 
that more or less—audiences are never pleased, give them what 
you will. 

The row was growing terrific. I perceived our seats would be 
damaged if the riot increased—such brutes are the lower orders 
of men! This consideration made me yield to Tom’s hastily re- 
peated prayer. Lulu had suffered quite enough—she would not 
forget it in a hurry—in fact, she looked half fainting, though she 
still managed to keep her stand. 


¥. 


In all my theatrical experience I had never known of such a 
thing. From my earliest youth I have been brought up to the 
stage, and I had never experienced the like. For the time being 
I was at a loss how to act under circumstances as novel as dis- 
agreeable. 

The curtain refused to fall! 

I grew warm and uncomfortable on the moment, As a rule I 
am the last man to become excited. I confess I forgot myself 
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now. What had gone wrong I could not tell; there was no time 
to examine, there was scarcely time for action. Things were 
getting so bad it would have been a relief to get the curtain down, 
and the curtain would not go! 

‘Great heavens, Tom,’ I exclaimed hastily; ‘ here’s a pretty 
mess!—just look at your wife—and this confounded curtain won’t go.’ 

We were both tugging and pulling now; Jane Carruthers and 
Lucy were across the stage in the other wing, so they could do no- 
thing. And meantime there stood Mrs. Hoggan, the celebrated 
Lulu, in the most ridiculous plight one could conceive, only semi- 
conscious to all appearance of the jeers and shouts of the spectators 
who had come to see her dance. The curtain was no go I 
recognised this almost immediately ; why it should stick at such 
a crisis I cannot tell, the fact none the less remained. It would 
not budge. The audience had already gathered this. How an 
audience is so abominably sharp at times I cannot understand. It 
seems the perversity of nature’s law that it should beso. Anyhow 
they had guessed the truth. Mrs. Hoggan was standing on the 
rope leaning on her pole—the curtain refused to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation, and (worst of all) the whole truth was 
patent to the now unruly crowd. 

I have always flattered myself that I am the man for an 
emergency—something within me seems to boil up for just a 
moment, and then leave me quite clear and calm and ready to act. 
Such a time had come now. I left the wing. ‘ Gentlemen,’ I 
shouted, raising my voice to its full pitch—curiosity and the loud 
tones silenced the uproar for a moment—‘ and ladies,’ I continued, 
‘you see that Lulu the great dancer has a fit-—and the curtain 
won't go down.’ 

There was such a roar of laughter that I was unable to continue. 
I lost my temper. I bellowed at them—all in vain. Had 
there been silence a moment longer, I am certain all might 
have been well. My appeal to the higher instincts of humanity 
must have conduced to a clearance of the house. As it was I had 
no chance. Such a scene of absurd mirth and unseemly jest I 
pray Heaven it may never be my lot toencounteragain. And the 
whole was such a very sorry joke too! ‘What are you laughing 
at, you fools?’ I roared. No one heard me. It was anything but 
a laughing matter now, so far as I could see. Mrs. Hoggan was 
rapidly falling into a sort of gelatine condition and must soon 
collapse. As for myself I was in a towering passion, and Tom I 
supposed was still working at the curtain-ropes, if he had not 
already got a ladder to go up to the top. ‘ You idiots!’ I yelled, 
‘ you idiots, Pll ° 
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What I would have done or threatened to do I never quite knew 
myself. My speech was cut short by the unexpected-—or rather by 
a succession of unexpecteds. The first of these was total darkness. 
Tom had cut off the gas. The second was a heavy crash and the 
shaking of the boards on which I stood. Mrs. Hoggan had col- 
lapsed at last. I guessed it intuitively. ‘That weak place just 
' by the left wed toa ne I murmured seine 


Before I hae _ I was I had melt jest the wild 
and in a few minutes I, the joint proprietor of Moxon’s Theatre 
Royal, was jostled into the openair. Just then I saw an ‘authority ’ 
—that is to say, a gentleman with a baton and silver buttons. I 
hastened to suggest that the sooner he made his way inside the 
better. Much better for him than for me. 

Then I deserted the concern. Tom’s wife had brought us into 
all this mess, and Tom and his wife could just get themselves out 
of it; it was no longer my affair. 

At times Iam a philosopher. I tried to be so now. It wasa 
philosophic thing to get away clear and let reason calmly reassert 
her sway in a perturbed mind. Curiosity would have bade me 
return to see if Mrs. Hoggan had really smashed the left trap. 
Reason bid me stay away; and stay away I did. 


VL, 


‘We’Lt divide the fittings then, of course, or have them valued.’ 

‘ Yes, of course,’ answered Tom lugubriously. 

‘Tl keep the name, you know,’ I added ;, ‘that was mine from 
the first. Tom assented as usual. I wondered if he would have 
agreed to my taking the whole affair if I had insisted on it. 

“Now look here, Tom, what’s the use of dissolving like this? 
It’s you and your wife should dissolve if any one does. It’s alla 
piece of nonsense !’ 

‘I dare say you are right,’ he replied; ‘ but you see she won't.’ 

‘Won’t what?’ I asked. ‘ Dissolve,do youmean? I wouldn’t 
have her do it for worlds—she’s too powerfully built.’ 

‘If you had only helped her off,’ continued my partner sadly, 
‘instead of letting her come down through the floor, it would have 
been all right, I dare say. She blames you for the gas, too, you 
know. I daren’t say I did it.’ 

‘ Why, the gas was just the thing that saved her. Imagine if 
they’d seen her go crashing through the boards! Good idea that 
of yours, Tom ; I give you all credit for it.’ 

‘She says she wouldn’t have collapsed if it hadn’t been for the 
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gas and Jane Carruthers’ running against the rope in her ex- 
citement.’ 

It was three days since the disastrous performance. We had 
come together again, and this was the result. Tom was indignant 
at what he termed my meanness in getting away when I did. I 
had convinced him it was the best thing that could have been 
done. Tom was not a difficult man to convince—with his wife 
it was different. There had been no big row after all, and she had 
not sustained any serious injury. Fat people don’t hurt much 
when they fall, even when the floor gives way. Her temper was 
ruffled though, and I got all the blame. So Tom said we must 
dissolve our partnership, and we were now settling the final 
arrangements. 

‘ Suppose you'll go on?’ he asked sadly. 

‘Of course,’ I answered. ‘I’m preparing a grand act from 
“ Othello.” Sure to take—a big thing init. Lots of sensation 
and fine language—part just suit you if things had been different.’ 

Tom’s mouth watered. I could see it do sodistinctly. It was 
my object that it should. I did not wish to lose my partner. He 
suited me, and we got on well. Tom always agreed with me and 
respected me, and another might not. I hate a man who thinks 
himself better than you. Tom did not think himself better than 
any one, and his humbleness suited me to a degree. 

‘ Any part for Mrs. H.?’ he queried. 

‘Yes, I answered, ‘the grandest thing weve had on yet. 
Fine dress, plenty of acting, fine language, and in for the big 
effects. I forget her name just now—she’s the heroine, you know, 
to Othello—two changes of dress. I thought of putting your wife 
in, you know, only things are all cut up now, of course.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Tom, ‘ you know I don’t want to split, it’s all 
Mrs. H. I'll see what she says about “ Othello,” and I’ll tell her I 
turned out the gas. I don’t think she’d like to think of you 
away somewhere else, with Jane Carruthers taking a big thing with 
two new dresses instead of her.’ 

So he left me to seek his portly wife. I had sown the good 
seed in a Christian-like spirit, and it soon sprouted up and bore 
fruit. Mrs. Hoggan came to interview me. I expected her, and 
was ready to refuse an apology. I detest apologies. They are 
quite foreign to my nature. To my surprise she commenced— 

‘Mr. Barclay, Tom tells me you've a big thing on that will be 
spoilt if he leaves you, and I’ve induced him to give in and make it 
all up if you will do the same.’ 

She smiled graciously as she spoke—a wonderful concession for 
Mrs. Hoggan. 

F 
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‘My dear madam,’ I said, ‘I shall be only too glad to let by- 
. gones be bygones, and there is a part in this “ Othello” that I’m 
working at just now with two dresses which can only be filled by 
you—that is to say well filled, you know.’ 

My listener was obtuse, so much so as to feel gratified by my 
speech, for she smiled benignly once more. She failed to see the 
subtle sarcasm of my remark. 

So it was pleasantly arranged, and we did not dissolve after all. 

We still carry on under the same name, and intend to do so as 
long as the profession exists. Mrs, Hoggan will never again 
appearas Lulu. The past is past, and the dead have been allowed 
to bury their dead; but I have always felt notwithstanding that 
my partner’s wife has been a little more manageable since the 
evening that stamped her a decided failure in the tight-rope 
dancing line. 

If you come across us any time in the provinces, give us a look in, 
will you? *‘ Moxon’s Theatre Royal.’ You're sure to see the bills 
about. Glad to see you anywhere, and at any time. Bring your 
friends and come early. This ‘ Othello’ is to be a big thing, mind 
you. I’ve some telling things in it, and you know yourself it’s a 
play a good deal can be done with if one knows how to go about it. 

Jane Carruthers is annoyed she has not much to do. She pre- 
ferred ‘Macbeth.’ Between ourselves, though, ‘ Othello’ is a 
much finer thing. I’ve worked it up better, and it’s sure to take. 
More expense in staging, too, though we don’t raise our prices. 

Better book your seats; it’s much nicer both for you and for 
us ; and be in time, for goodness’ sake, before we begin to play. 


CHARLES HANNAN, 












Monsieur le Cure. 


I met the Curé one evening, as I was returning home from the 
wood, where I had been sketching. The fine old man was stand- 
ing on the doorstep of his presbyttre, looking towards the sea, 
which at that moment was glorious beneath the setting sun. I 
bowed to him as I passed, for his presence had always inspired me 
with sympathy and respect, and I knew how much this tribute 
from a foreigner would gratify a member of that class, which the 
Republican Government is bringing into disrespect by constant 
persecutions. 

He returned my salute with such kindly courtesy that I took 
the opportunity, which I had long desired, of speaking to him. 

‘A lovely sight, Monsieur le Curé,’ I said, pointing to the sea. 

‘It is indeed, monsieur,’ he answered, without looking round. 

After a while he added, ‘ It is such sights that reconcile one to 
this earth. And yet, I do not know; one has always the bitter cer- 
tainty that very soon the night will come, when all will be dark.’ 

‘And, en attendant, I said, trying to laugh away his evident 
melancholy, ‘if I do not get home soon the night and her dark- 
ness will come most certainly; and it’s a breakneck path to my 
house.’ 

‘But, monsieur,’ said the Curé, ‘there is no hurry. I heard 
from the village people that monsieur had expressed the desire to 
visit our church. There is, indeed, little to see, but if. - 

‘I should be most delighted,’ I answered. 

‘I will get the key,’ he said, leading me into his simple parlour, 
and bidding me sit down whilst he went upstairs to fetch it. 

The room was one of the poorest in point of decoration and 
furniture that I had seen in any house in the village; and yet 
there was one object which by its great beauty compensated for all 
the unloveliness of the rest. It was the picture of a young 
woman, painted in oils, and signed by a painter who about thirty 
years ago had been at the summit of his art. The girl represented 
was most lovely, and it seemed to me that her face was one which 
had been the model of many other artists as famous as the one 
who had painted this portrait. A royally feminine face, and here 
clothed with that expression of timidity, blushing and afraid, 
which in some women is so sweet and so strongly appeals to all 
that is noblest and most manly in man. 

This was my first impression ; but, as I looked at it longer, the 
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timidity, from being subjective merely, seemed to grow objective. 
It was not a timid girl, it was a girl afraid. Her eyes seemed to 
look with horror—for, on still closer observation, the fear grew 
into horror—on something that was not represented in the picture. 
How could it be, seeing that those fear-full eyes were looking out 
of the plan, straight over my head, who stood facing her, at the 
wall behind me? The picture was by far too fine a work of art 
for one to suppose that any attempt had been made to enhance its 
interest by an extraordinary and theatrical mise-en-scene, and I 
felt it would be an insult to the great painter to turn round and 
see if anything was visible to explain the expression of those eyes. 
Moreover it was the expression that held me, not the reason there- 
of. Iam not of those who seek in every picture an illustration. 

I had stood before it some time, sadly envious of the technique 
of the departed hand, and wondering what ange!-hand—the angel 
Raphael’s, perhaps—had guided the painter’s fingers when he had 
mixed that colour of sun-kissed auburn that sung—and colours 
sing—from those clustering curls of hair, when the Curé came 
back into the room. 

I turned as I heard his step, and as I did so my eyes fell on 
the wall on which my back had been turned. Directly opposite 
the picture, and in the point of vision of its eyes, hung a rapier. 
As I looked closer I saw that the point of this sword was black— 
of that ill-omened black that blood, long since shed, does take. 

I almost felt angry. Blood-stained rapier, or chromo-litho- 
graph of some hobgoblin, ghoul, or spectre, it annoyed me to 
think that anyone should have ventured, with the most vulgar 
taste of melodramatic effect, to complete what was already so 
sublimely and perfectly complete. It was the act of a bourgeois 
of the bourgeois, uneasy and disturbed if the Sévres china statuette 
of a Watteau shepherdess on this side of his Louis XV. time- 
piece has not on the yon side of it, fronting her, as pendant, a 
languishing Corydon. 

My annoyance was so real that I paid but little attention to 
all that the Curé, who had now greatly sunk in my esteem, showed 
me and told me. I vaguely remember that he led me through 
a churchyard, where, by the grave of his predecessor, he pointed 
out the plot of ground where he was to rest himself; that he told 
me that the church was many hundred years old, and had been, 
dans le temps, the lodge of a company of Knight Templars, whose 
bodies lay shrouded in stone sepulchres in a remote part of the 
cemetery. The church was very uninteresting to me in my pre- 
occupation. There were some fine Louis XI. candlesticks in 
massive copper on one of the altars. The Curé had bought them 
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from a dealer in old metals, to whom an ignorant colleague had 
sold them at the rate of ninepence the pound, 

‘Then you have some taste,’ I thought. ‘ But that only makes 
it more inexcusable.’ 

I was examining these candlesticks when a peasant-girl came 
up to us, and with many clumsy curtsies told M. le Curé that his 
supper had been served. 

She had a motherly tone with the old man, this girl of fifteen, 
and would not hear of his showing me the vestry. 

‘That will be for another day,’ shesaid, ‘ The important thing 
is now that M. le Curé should not let that beautiful trout get 
cold. One has opened a bottle of Chablis to drink with it, and 
there will be an omelette aux fines herbes and some peaches in the 
second service.’ 

‘She seems a very intelligent child,’ I said, as I accompanied 
the Curé to his door. ‘Is she your servant ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he answered, with a smile, ‘That would not be 
allowed. My servant is ill in bed, and this girl is taking her 
place. But no, monsieur, I cannot let you go now. You must 
come in and share my supper. Jeannette, lay another cover,’ 

‘I did that in advance,’ answered the girl. ‘ When M, le Curé 
has visitors ; 

‘ He insists on their becoming his guests. You are right, and 
monsieur sees it.’ 

The trout, perfectly cooked, was firm and sweet; the Chablis, 
cool and fragrant, with a faint scent of violets, gleamed like liquid 
gold in my glass; the table was exquisitely laid; the silver, the 
plate of peaches, the yellow rose laid on the white cloth, were very 
beautiful to the eye; the Curé, with his melodious voice, full of 
caressing notes, charmed my ear, as his anecdotes and wit delighted 
my mind. But all these delights were powerless to distract my 
attention from the annoyance I had experienced. My calm was 
marred. I barely listened to my host, yet gave him enough atten- 
tion to regret my preoccupation. At another time his conversation 
would have charmed me, who for now many months had heard 
only the sordid bargainings of the Norman peasants in their drawl- 
ing and inharmonious patois. 

He had been speaking about the Oxford revival, and had 
quoted the Pope’s remark on the Puseyites, that like bellringers 
they invited the world to come into Holy Church, but themselves 
did not enter it, when, unable to contain myself any longer, I 
rudely interrupted him, saying, ‘But why vulgarise her glorious 
passion? Why make her sublime fear paltry and ridiculous? 
One annoys the timidity of children with blood-stained rapiers, 
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skulls, or chromos of “ Fox’s Martyrs.” They cannot explain her 
terror. They only insult her.’ 

The Curé smiled, and seemed at once to understand what it 
was I was referring to. 

‘ You are right, monsieur,’ he said, ‘it is in bad taste. But it 
is Bette’s fault, not mine.’ 

‘ Bette,’ he continued, ‘is my old servant, the one who is lying 
ill upstairs. She has been most faithful and devoted to me ever 
since she came to this place, now twenty yearsago. I used to keep 
that rapier in my bedroom, but it was not long before she found it 
out, and then she insisted on hanging it where you sawit. The 
arrangement has always rather spoiled my pleasure in the picture, 
and my reason is the same as yours ; but I could not find it in my 
heart to thwart the good old woman’s wish. She would have it 
thus, and would take no contradiction on this point.’ 

*I suppose,’ I rejoined, ‘the good woman was vexed at the 
sight of the girl frightened at nothing. The blood-stained sword 
would explain this fear, and make the tableau complete. It is 
natural in a peasant woman. But I should have been better 
pleased with Bette if she had completed it in another way. For 
instance, if she had hung opposite those terrified eyes a picture by 
Delacroix or another classic. That would have explained, and 
charmingly, the horror of a creation of M "Be 

‘You are severe on Delacroix, laughed the Curé. ‘In my 
time he was to us what Meissonier is to you to-day.’ 

‘May I ask, monsieur,’ I said, ‘if there is any connection 
between the picture and the weapon ?’ 

‘A terrible one,’ said the Curé. 

His tone was so sad, and there was such a sorrowful expression 
on his face as he answered me, that I regretted my indiscretion 
and apologised to him for it. 

‘It is strange,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘that you should 
ask me this to-day, for all this day my thoughts have been going 
back to the most terrible scene of my life. Nay, do not ask me 
pardon. Iam glad to speak to you of it. Silence does not kill 
a sorrow, it nurses it—I know it. For thirty years I have never 
opened my mouth, and the wound in my heart has deepened all 
the more. Never, never be reserved on the troubles of your life. 
Rather cry them out aloud on the housetops. Does not a cry 
relieve a bodily suffering ? Then why should not the same relief 
be afforded in the same way to the tortures of conscience? Ask 
for sympathy, human sympathy, and whether you get it or not, 
the mere asking will comfort you. I will tell you about that 
rapier and that picture. My heart has been very full to-day.’ 
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Then, bending over the table to me, he said: 

‘That picture is the portrait of the only woman I have ever 
loved, and that rapier is the sword with which I killed my dearest 
friend. The blood on its point is the blood of the only heart of 
man that ever beat in love and sympathy with mine.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he continued, ‘ you look surprised. One does not suppose 
any romance can be shrined beneath the soutane of a village curé, 
and, perhaps, to look at me, I appear the very last man to have 
had a drama of so terrible a kind in my life. Yet, I am told, 
they made a very good play of it at one of the boulevard theatres 
in Paris. The world had the comedy, the tragedy was for me, 
It was just, quite just. My story? Oh!acommon one. He was 
my friend, and she, the lovely woman, was his wife. We had both 
paid court to her, but he had won her. He was richer than I, 
and in France, you know, that is the first consideration of parents 
in giving their daughter. Well, though I loved her with all my 
heart, when she became his I was loyal to her as to him, as a 
gentleman and his friend. Of course I sought her society—it was 
natural, was it not, that I should do so? [Ill-advised, oh, ill- 
advised—nobody sees that better than I do now. But I swear, if 
swear I might, that my loyalty to him and to her never, even in 
thought, wavered an instant. The world, the wicked world, 
thought otherwise; and wicked tongues went wagging. He was 
my best friend, and I loved him like a brother—and all the more 
dearly that he was her husband. Yet how could I act otherwise 
than I did, when one day, urged on by these wicked tongues, he 
rushed up to me on the boulevard and struck me in the face, 
calling me liar, traitor, coward. It was done in the eyes of 
Paris, and I was hot-blooded in those days. It was a provocation, 
a challenge, which I was forced, as I thought then, to accept. We 
fought next morning in the Bois de Vincennes. It was an accident 
—yes, that thrust of mine was an accident, I shall always say so. 
He ran upon my point. I could not help myself. But, oh, the 
horror of that moment! The artist who painted that portrait was 
one of those who took my Paul home. He told me that she 
looked thus when she saw him as I had made him. - As for me, I 
went for many months a crazed man. I think it was my great- 
uncle, the bishop of T , who first suggested to me that, if any 
atonement for my crime there could be, it would be in the devotion 
and service of a lifetime. I took his advice, for I was weary of 
the world, passed through the ordeal of the noviciate, and was 
ordained. My uncle gave me this presbytere, and here I have 
lived and worked for thirty years, humbly, obscurely, and peni- 
tently. I have not atoned--no, no, I have not atoned; but I 
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sometimes think that Paul knows all now, and—and, perhaps, has 
forgiven me. 

‘I never saw her again. I never heard of her. Is she dead? 
did she marry again? did she, as some said she intended to do, 
retire toa convent? Idonot know. I have never ceased to love 
her, as I did then, loyally and devoutly ; not as the woman I had 
wanted to marry, but as the wife of my friend, as my dear Paul's 
wife.’ 

I said nothing. I felt sorry now to have called forth this con- 
fession. ‘The quiet despair of this old man as he told me the 
misery of his ruined life was a poignant sorrow to the eye and to 
the ear. When he had finished speaking he sat with his hand 
covering his eyes. I fancy there were tears in them. 

We were sitting thus in silence in the darkening room, when 
the little maid came running in. 

‘Monsieur le Curé, Monsieur le Curé!’ she cried. ‘Come 
quickly—come quickly! Old Bette is dying. She calls for you.’ 

‘Oh! do not say that,’ cried the Curé, starting to his feet. 
‘Do not say that. My old Bette! My faithful old servant! No, 
it cannot be that after twenty years of loyal service and sacrifice 
I am to lose her now.’ 

‘It is very certain, mon pére,’ said the trembling girl, ‘ that 
old Bette is dying. She says so herself, and I can see that she is 
right, for she looks just like la mére Manon did before she died. 
And she begs Monsieur le Curé to come to her at once.’ 

‘I come, I come!’ cried the old man in tones of the deepest 
anguish. ‘But a doctor, Jeannette, the doctor! Run for him. 
Oh, that is useless, of course. He lives ten miles away. What 
shall we do? What will become of us?’ 

‘I have studied medicine,’ I said. ‘I may be able to be of 
some assistance. If Monsieur le Curé will permit, I : 

‘Come, come!’ he cried, clutching me by the arm. ‘It is the 
blessing of Providence. Is there anything you want? It is 
disease of the heart. No—then come. But first, Jeannette, run 
upstairs and see whether monsieur can enter.’ 

The girl had turned to obey, when through the silence of the 
house there rung the awful notes of a dying woman’s voice. 

‘Raoul, Raoul! where are you? Je me meurs, mon ami.’ 

It was the voice of a high-born lady. For what reason I know 
not, I turned towards the picture. It seemed the cry that should 
come from those lips. 

The Curé had started like a man who is suddenly stabbed. 

‘Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’ he cried. ‘ Whose voice is that?’ 

And with this cry he turned towards the picture, 
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‘Raoul, Raoul! You must come quickly, or it will be too 
late.’ 

‘It is old Bette that is calling you, Monsieur le Curé,’ said 
Jeannette, pointing to the room above, ‘Jt is her voice, is it 
not ?’ 

‘ Bette’s?’ stammered the Curé, ‘the old peasant woman's ? 
No, no, no! It was Mireille’s, But : 

‘ Meanwhile, monsieur,’ said Jeannette, ‘ the old woman dies.’ 

‘I go,’ said the Curé. 

I did not follow him; I had some feeling that there would be 
something solemn—something sacred was to be revealed in this 
last interview between the old Curé and hisdying servant. Iknew 
that, great as may be the devotion and self-sacrifice of the man, 
the self-sacrifice and the devotion of the woman that loves him, 
or has loved him, can be immeasurably greater, and I believed 
that the Curé would find out that his lifelong penance had had 
even on this earth its passing great reward, and that the love of 
the woman he had worshipped in his youth had been with him 
and around him, silent, watchful, all these years. 

‘It would have been a splendid devotion,’ I said to myself, as 
I made my way home, ‘and one possible only in a woman, to 
humble herself as he had humbled himself—yet lower, to leave the 
boudoir of the woman of the world for the kitchen of a village 
presbyttre—to put off the elegant toilette and to put on the 
peasant’s gown, aye, and more than all this, to live by his side, 
unknown to him, respecting his loyalty to the dead—it was 
sublime.’ 

A year later I visited P again. They told me that the 
old Curé had died about two months ago. I saw his grave in the 
churchyard, but it was not in the spot that he had laughingly 
pointed out to me when he had showed me the church. I found 
it hidden away in a corner, from which a splendid view of the sea 
could be obtained. There was another grave by its side, adorned 
with a simple white cross, on which was written the one word, 
‘ Mireille.’ 

I had fashioned forth no untrue romance. 


ROBERT H. SHERARD. 





Co Delia, fearing to Cross the Wrook. 


SHRINK not, fair Delia, from the wave, 
Though bold its course and fleet, 

That seeks in suitor’s guise to lave 
With tears those dainty feet. 


This stream that frets the senseless stone 
My passion’s force doth paint ; 

Shall Delia’s heart the rock be shown, 
Unmoved by Love’s complaint ? 


Nay, answer thou the river’s tale ; 
Let not thy gentle heart, 

All unresponsive to its wail, 
Hold lofty state apart. 


The maid who trembles on the brink 
Love’s stream will leave to lie 

Athirst at last, full fain to drink 
When all the fount runs dry. 








But her who bravely dares the flow, 
The Rubicon of fate, 

Do triumph o’er the friendly foe 
And empery await. 


Then cease to eye the flow askance, 
Nor shrink in coy alarm ; 

What evil can to Delia chance 
Upheld by faithful arm ? 
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‘ Shrink not, fair Delia.’ 
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Chat Awful Cuckoo-Ciock. 


Upon my word, fate and circumstances have treated me abominably ! 
I can use no other word for it. Indeed abominably is too mild a 
term, and if I could think of a stronger one I should not hesitate 
to use it freely. Disgraceful, shameful—no, after all, abominable 
is the strongest and most expressive of the trio. Fate, I repeat, 
has treated me abominably, and so has my pretty hostess, while 
as to that awful cuckoo-clock —a-a-ah !—ugh! ! 

However, I may as well begin at the beginning and tell the 
whole story. 

I am a man in the prime of life, the very prime. My features 
are distinctly classical, and my personal appearance decidedly im- 
posing. I am aware that there are many who consider me too un- 
bending, too statuesque, too senatorial, but for my own part (and 
as a man of much culture and refined taste, my opinion is of some 
value), I hold my chiefest charm to lie in the calm, cold, stern 
essence of dignity that pervades me, coupled with the gracious 
ceurtesy, the kindly attention, I invariably display towards the 
softer sex. ' 

Five-and-forty years ago I entered this world, a world wherein 
I, Sir Marmaduke Munchausen Mandeville, am, I flatter myself, a 
person neither unnoticed nor unknown. Like others, I have had 
my trials. An aged great-aunt from whom I inherited most of my 
present fortune lived longer than was expected, or indeed—hem— 
desirable—for she was a disagreeable person with a taste for low 
comedy, and also a love of natural history, which impelled her to 
fill her house with stuffed animals, arranged in such lifelike atti- 
tudes that I could never cross her threshold without a tremor lest 
a huge cobra should drop upon me; indeed the stuffed animals 
alternated so closely with grisly and peculiar-looking skeletons 
(the alligators, for instance, always looked as if they had sprained 
their ankles), that the house invariably reminded me of what 
Noah’s Ark might have looked like if a famine had broken out, 
and one half of the animals had eaten the other half. 

However, my aunt was old as well as disagreeable, so out of 
respect to her age and sex, I used to conceal my shuddering aver- 
sion to her surroundings, and even in my most gracious way joke 
sometimes with her, a few little natural-historical jokes. For 
instance, finding her one day in a somewhat depressed mood, I 
remarked playfully, ‘My ever-charming aunt reminds me of the 
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fabled pheenix, rising again from the ashes of the past.’ But 
that dreadful old lady was never to be relied on either for courtesy 
or good temper, and she merely turned round with an aggressive 
‘Humph! if Iam like the phoenix, I know someone else who is like 
a guinea-pig, good for nothing but to squeak!’ But such are still 
the uncultured ways of some inhabitants of the nineteenth century ! 
Such are still some of the blots on civilisation! some of the dark 
spots that are an eyesore to zstheticism ! 

An old cracked teapot! that is a joy! a peace-giving, calm- 
ing joy-dispenser! But an old cracked aunt, that is quite another 
matter. 

Well! At last my aunt died, just seven years ago. If she had 
only died fourteen years ago life would have been a different 
matter tome. Ah! fourteen years ago! At that time I was in 
love, not frantically nor despairingly, such words I have long since 
expunged from my vocabulary, but in a calm reasoning manner. 
And little Lottie Mitcheldean was very pretty! the sauciest, sun- 
niest little coquette that ever laughed at a man out of her big blue 
eyes one minute, and the next minute called him ‘an old cross- 
patch,’ and dropped him the most impertinent little curtsey before 
turning away in a pretended passion. Ah! old Aunt Jane, if you 
had only joined the ranks of your pet skeletons fourteen years ago, 
I should have married pretty Lottie—as it was, I had no money, 
so she was given instead to old Squire Lancing, who petted her and 
adored her, and let her have all her own way, and loved her, and 
spoilt her, and gave her as happy a life as ever woman had, for just 
thirteen years, when one day he fell on his head in the hunting-field, 
and was brought home on a gate. And within twenty-four hours 
pretty Lottie Lancing was a widow. 

Now was my time. Of course I allowed a twelvemonth to pass 
before I came forward to renew my suit; but that decent period 
having elapsed, I wrote to her, no hasty ill-considered line, but a 
quiet calm letter breathing in its every sentence a gentle respectful 
consideration for her woe, and concluding with a petition that I 
might ‘shortly be permitted to renew an acquaintanceship formed 
in the days of our frivolous and inconsiderate youth, but still an 
acquaintanceship, I trusted, of sufficient suitability to warrant an 
increase of rational intimacy and of mutual appreciation.’ 

To this letter the next post brought a reply in Mrs. Lancing’s 
well-remembered writing, a big unformed, somewhat sprawling 
hand. I will give it verbatim :— 
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‘Lancing Lodge, December 10. 


‘Dear Sir Marmaduke,—TI shall be very pleased if you will join 
my party here a few days before Christmas, I dare say you know 
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that Lancing Lodge has been left to me unconditionally during 
my lifetime; and as my poor dear husband’s first wish while he 
was here was to make me as happy as possible, I am sure that he 
will wish me to be as happy as I can, now that he has left me. I 
have therefore invited my cousin, Nannie Pemberton, and a few 
other young people to spend Christmas with me; and if you will 
kindly excuse a good deal of youthful nonsense, for both Nannie 
and Captain Lancing are still at the “ frivolous and inconsiderate ” 
age, I shall much enjoy renewing our old acquaintance.’ 


Now there was a good deal in this letter that struck me un- . 
pleasantly. 

I did not exactly feel annoyed, for that would imply a greater 
warmth of feeling than I am in the habit of showing, but I felt 
somewhat more chilled than usual. To begin with, I instantly 
conceived a great dislike for Miss Nannie Pemberton. Nannie! 
such a name fora girl. I felt at once that she was one of those 
bubbling, giggling young people of the present day, who look at 
their unmarried elders as if they were obsolete creatures, creatures 
of a former period, who had had their day and ought now to ‘ clear 
out, and let the next lot have their swing.’ As if indeed—to quote 
my aunt—a nineteenth century toad were suddenly to meet a 
labyrinthodon, and stop short with a ‘Hullonow! you here! what 
are you straying round here for? Look here, will you, J’m the 
present development. Just you get back to your cave or to the 
British Museum or wherever you come from, or I'll have you taken 
up asavagrant. By the way, the animals have just been moved to 
South Kensington, so that is where you had better go to. Shoo!’ 

And then, too, that Captain Lancing! that is the Squire’s haif- 
brother, I suppose. Oh dear! and he is sure to be as military and 
uneducated as captains always are. I have never yet met with a 
captain who could appreciate a Phcenician tear-bottle. They 
always prefer those glass things from the Crystal Palace. And as 
to knowing a Botticelli or a Taddeo-Gaddi when they see one— 
why, the last time I asked a young military man (he was only a 
lieutenant by the way, so it is possible he may improve in time, 
though I think it scarcely likely) what was his opinion of the 
wonderful Taddeo-Gaddi, he said: ‘ Taddeo-Gaddi? whatever is 
that? oh! I know, that new pomade stuff, sticks all your hair 
together and smells beastly!’ Oh! shade of Taddeo-Gaddi, 
pardon the insult and weep with me over the uncultured youth of 
England. He has been ‘ crammed,’ ‘ examined,’ and has ‘ passed at 
Woolwich, and he says that ‘Tacdeo-Gaddi sticks all your hair 
together and smells beastly!’ 
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I was really disappointed in Lottie. I did not think that that 
was the set of people she would gather round her. When I knew 
her last as Lottie Mitcheldean, it is true that then she was lively 
and fond of pleasure, but I did think that grief and the flight of 
fourteen years would have calmed down the exuberant spirits of 
youth. Then suddenly a thought struck me: it was possible that 
these invitations were unavoidable ; that circumstances had forced 
her to invite these young people ; that she might have clutched at 
my proposal to renew old acquaintanceship even as the distracted 
parent on the stage clutches at his wig; and that she was even 
then, sweet charming Lottie, counting the minutes until I arrived 

“at Lancing Lodge, the one congenial soul amid the giddy throng, 
the ‘ frivolous and inconsiderate ’ Captains and Nannies. 

So pleased was I at this idea that I lost no time in despatching 
a short well-expressed note to Mrs, Lancing, accepting her kind 
invitation and signifying by which train I would arrive at Clay- 
lands on the following Wednesday. I said to myself, ‘I will take 
my gem with me (alluding to a small but priceless Taddeo-Gaddi 
in my possession ) ; it will doubtless be a pleasure, not to say a grati- 
fication to me, to lead Mrs. Lancing into the paths of culture, and 
we can begin with my gem.’ 

Then I took my hat and sauntered down to my club, where I 
remarked casually that I had ‘some thought of spending Christmas 
in the country, a nice little place—hem—pretty hostess—hem ; 
Lancing Lodge F 

* Lancing Lodge!’ exclaimed old Sir Hurley Burley. ‘ Hullo! 
Sir Marmaduke, you’re in luck. It’s no end of a jolly little 
place, and Mrs. Lancing’s the nicest hostess in the three 
kingdoms.’ 

‘Hem—er—I suppose—hem—that Captain Lancing will be 
there too,’ I remarked in an indifferext tone. 

‘What! the Squire’s half-brother! I did not know that his 
regiment was at home again. Well! Weill!—you are in luck! 
Dick Lancing is the jolliest fellow out. But you'll have to look to 
your laurels, old boy !’—with a wink—‘ for Dick is a mighty 
popular man with the ladies. Ah! he is a sly dog, is Dick, a sly 
dog.’ 

‘O—oh! so Dick is a sly dog—is he!’ 

‘Ay! ay! he’s a sly dog, is Dick, a sly dog.’ 

‘ And—er—Miss Pemberton—er—do you know anything of 
her? A Miss Nan—Nannie Pemberton—or some such name.’ 

‘Nannie Pemberton! Know her? I should just think I do 
know her—she hunted with the Hurley Burley hounds all last 
season. A rattling sort of girl, that! and as merry as a grig!’ 
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O—oh ! so Mrs. Lancing has asked me to meet a young man who 
is a sly dog—I hate sly dogs—and a young woman who is as merry 
as a grig. Upon my word, it is too bad! it makes me shudder only 
to think of spending a week in their company. In the company 
of a sly dog—ugh !—and of a girl as merry as a—oh! but upon 
my word this is too bad. I shall just send Mrs. Lancing a 
telegram to say that urgent family affairs prevent my visiting her 
at present. 

And doubtless I should have done so, and should have 
despatched the telegram, had not John Jones from the War Office, 
a sensible man, and a rising man too, and with a wonderful eye for 
a Botticelli, strolled past me just then and muttered: ‘ Don’t you 
think Sir Hurley grows madder every day? I think he is the 
funniest old fool in town.’ 

That speech caused me to change my mind. Everybody said 
that Sir Hurley was losing his senses, and though of course I should 
never allow myself to be swayed by John Jones’s opinion or by 
anyone else’s opinion, still it did strike me that—Sir Hurley being 
mad—it might be a pity to give up my visit to Lancing, because 
he had so described the expected guests as to make me averse to 
meeting them. And then, too, he might be mistaken. 

It was possibly part of his madness to describe all his 
acquaintance as sly dogs! Why, he might even call me ‘as merry 
as a grig. But no, no, [ didn’t think he would quite do that, 
though he is the funniest old fool in town. 

Wednesday arrived. Wednesday, the twenty-first of December, 
and by seven o’clock that evening I found myself comfortably 
landed at Lancing Lodge, and taking a rapid survey of the 
situation while dressing for dinner. It was a nice house I decided, 
certainly a comfortable well-built house, quite sufficiently old and 
yet not so old as to be draughty, well heated, not very well lighted, 
but that was often a difficulty in country houses, and perhaps, after 
all, the dim light was an advantage as the pictures were atrocious, 
simply atrocious! I mean in the choice of subject. Not one 
Botticelli in the whole collection, not one Fra Angelico, nor a 
Perugino, nor a Giotto; but all, literally all, the pictures in 
library and dining-room, on lobbies and stairs, all, without one 
exception, paintings of horses, otters, foxes, scenes in the hunting- 
field, retrievers, greyhounds, bull-dogs, even pugs; and not a saint, 
a Venus, or a Martyrdom among the whole lot. I really 
shuddered when I realised that I was in a house containing at the 
least two hundred pictures of different sizes, and that there was 
not one dirty old hermit playing with a pet skull, nor even a 
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St. Sebastian stuck full of arrows—like an unripe lemon ‘stuck’ with . 
prawns —to be found among them. a 
I mentioned this fact very gently (for it grieved me) to Mrs, N 
Lancing during five-o’clock tea, but she only answered that she : 
did not like ‘ nasty subjects,’ and that at present she was employing - 
a local artist to paint her two pet pugs. b 
To which Miss Pemberton—that Nannie—who was hugging ‘es 
one of the pugs in question, added with a laugh, ‘ Yes, and he was t] 
a wog, a wog, a wog! he wasn’t a dog, he was a wog, he was!’ a 
Now wasn’t this just sickening? How can a sensible cultured ‘ 
man converse reasonably with any woman, while a girl with a I 
touzled head sits close beside them, and plays the fool with what e 
she calls ‘a wog’? ‘ 
For a few moments I sat silent. I really could not speak, I 
felt so disgusted, and then at last I burst out indignantly, ‘ But t 
| surely, my dear Mrs. Lancing, you have some little sympathy with I 
| true art. Surely you are not ignorant of the indescribable joys i 
that are spread before us in the vast pleasure-fields of fancy !’ 
1 That I flattered myself was rather a good expression, ‘the vast ; 
| pleasure-fields of fancy.’ f 
But here that Nannie burst in again with a giggle. ‘Oh! 
| Sir Marmaduke, how you do amuse me! the vast pleasure-fields of ] 


fancy ! does not that sound jolly? Just like an advertisement for 
a cheap excursion. Oh! Sir Marmaduke, I believe I have found 
you out; that is an advertisement, isn’t it? and you saw it ona 
placard at some station on the way here, just like “ Buy our Cheap 
Tea” and things of that kind. Oh, fie, Sir Marmaduke! Oh dear! 
how you do amuse me.’ Giggle, giggle, giggle. 

I sat perfectly speechless with rage. ‘So I amuse Miss 
Pemberton? do I? ah! dol? oh yes,’ I said to myself bitterly ; 
‘there is no doubt about it, this girl is as merry as a grig.’ 

Fortunately Mrs. Lancing did not notice my silence, she was 
busy at that moment pouring out the tea, but I made up my mind 
that I must lose no time in detaching her from all these un- 
desirable associates, this uncultured circle among whom she wasted 
her life. 

Later on my spirits rose, and the beacon of hope burned clear. 
As I fastened my tie with mathematical precision and took a last 
glance in the glass at the stern pale features reflected therein, I 
could not conceal from myself that I had much in my favour, and 
that if Lottie Lancing was more entrancingly pretty than even 
Lottie Mitcheldean ever was—not quite so buoyant perhaps, but 
sweeter, gentler, more sympathetic and more irresistibly attractive, 
here on the other hand was I, Sir Marmaduke Munchausen 
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Mandeville, a man of such refined personal and mental attractions 
as was not often to be met with. ‘But as I am strong, I will be 
merciful,’ I murmured to myself, ‘and I will even be tolerant to 
Miss Pemberton, until I have attained my object.’ 

We were a small party at dinner—one of those small parties 
which if well assorted are the most delightful form of enjoyment, 
but which if there are a few dissonant members prove to be the 
very quintessence of discomfort. The fair hostess at the head of 
the table looked more lovely and more alluring than ever, and I 
already glanced round the room with the eye of the future master, 
and planned in my own mind where I would hang my Botticellis. 
I was seated at her left hand, with Miss Pemberton at my other 
side; opposite us sat Captain Lancing, and a Mrs. Boodle, a sort 
of chaperon to Lottie; while at the foot of the table were two 
schoolboys, cousins of our hostess, and most undesirable additions 
to the party, inasmuch as they were both vehemently attached to 
Mrs. Lancing, and claimed her attention whenever my conversation 
began to interest her. 

‘Ah!’ I murmured in a pause while the entrées were carried 
round, ‘those sunny slopes of the Italian Alps. The very air is 
full of poetry.’ 

‘It is uncommonly full of mosquitoes too,’ said Captain 
Lancing. ‘I never was so bitten in my life as during a month I 
once passed upon those sunny slopes.’ 

‘Ah—um,’ I replied somewhat disconcerted ; ‘ Ah—um—vwell 
—of course there may be mosquitoes there, a very few, now and 
then’ (how I did enjoy snubbing that young man), ‘but in that 
gorgeous clime, that glowing land, such trivialities are unnoticed, 
and one dwells in a haze of poetry.’ Here I caught Mrs. Boodle’s 
eye fixed on me in humble admiration, and I continued to her, 
‘In that land every man is a poet. One lounges beneath the 
azure sky, and one’s very pencil becomes a sentient thing, writing 
verses.’ . . - 

Giggle, giggle from Miss Pemberton. ‘ Oh, how jolly! it must 
be as good fun as table-turning and spirit-rapping. Oh, Sir 
Marmaduke, you are nearly as delightful as Maskelyne and Cooke.’ 

‘I think that you enter into my feelings, Mrs. Boodle,’ I con- 
tinued, markedly taking no notice of the impertinent giggler at 
my left. 

‘But, indeed,’ gasped that good lady, looking rather alarmed 
at being thus personally singled out—‘I cannot say that I ever 
wrote a line of poetry in my life, and I should not like to begin 
now.’ 

‘Quite right, Mrs. Boodle,’ interrupted Captain Lancing, 
G 
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‘don’t you allow Sir Marmaduke to lead you into any of those little 
games. It would not be at all respectable at your time of life.’ 

Giggle, giggle, at my left. 

Those little games indeed !. I supposed this to be a specimen 
of the sly dog coming out, and was about indignantly to protest 
against the expression ‘ those little games,’ when Mrs. Boodle con- 
tinued earnestly : 

¢ And indeed, Sir Marmaduke, I can well believe that it must 
be beautiful to live as you say under such a lovely sky, but as to 
writing poetry out-of-doors, I never could write anything at all if 
I had to hold my paper on my knee ; so if ever I felt inclined that 
way (though goodness knows I could never make two lines rhyme 
if I tried from now till Christmas next), I should just go indoors 
and sit down comfortably at my writing-table with my ink-bottle 
before me, and the sealing-wax and pens and blotting-pad, all just 
as I am accustomed to.’ 

‘ Bravo! Mrs. Boodle,’ exclaimed the Captain. ‘Just you stick 
to that!’ . 

‘I say, Pudgy,’ whispered the biggest schoolboy to the little 
one in a loud grating whisper, ‘ old Sir Marmaduke has said “ ah 
—um ” three times already ; let us count how often he says it during 
dinner.’ 

‘ All right,’ whispered Pudgy back again in the same loud tone ; 
‘you count that, and I'll count up how much he eats.’ 

Really this martyrdom nearly brought the tears to my eyes, 
as I sat out the rest of dinner in weary silence, while the Captain, 
sly dog, talked a great deal of nonsense to pretty Lottie and 
Mrs. Boodle, and Nannie Pemberton giggled away as merry as a 

rig. 
. The remainder of the evening passed miserably. It was a 
failure, a dead failure. I could not get five minutes’ conversation 
alone with my fair hostess; first Mrs. Boodle disturbed us by de- 
claring that she smelt something burning, and insisted on Lottie 
going with her into the hall to sniff out an apocryphal smell ; then 
Pudgy and his elder brother—Abraham I think they called him 
—I know I wished that he was with Abraham—gave their ‘dear 
old Lottie’ no peace until she went to the piano and sang to them 
some absurd song of which they joined in the chorus; it was one 
of those songs that has a noisy tally-ho chorus. Even Captain 
Lancing became infected and added his voice to the rest, while the 
meek Mrs. Boodle from the other end of the room, with her nose 
in the air to sniff out smoke or smell of burning, beat time with 
her knitting pins, and said tally-ho gently to herself under her 
breath at the end of each sentence, And I sat with my back to 
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the piano, staring moodily into the fire, and positively not daring 
to turn round lest I should hear Miss Pemberton giggle out, * Oh, 
Sir Marmaduke, you do amuse me so! ’ 

At eleven the party separated. Captain Lancing wandered off 
to smoke in some distant den among the pantries, Abraham and 
the Pudgy one disappeared to visit a pet weasel—horrid things 
weasels! always bite you—hem—when you don’t expect it—while 
the ladies revolved round the drawing-room gathering up stray 
pieces of knitting, stray songs, and all the feminine fal-lals of 
busy idleness. Mrs. Lancing wound up the clock. 

‘I wind up every clock in the house, except the kitchen-clock, 
with my own hands,’ she said, looking over her shoulder at me, 
with her old sweet laugh. ‘There’s one in every room in the 
house—they are such nice cheery companions—besides an old 
Dutch clock in the hall, and one half-way up the staircase and one 
on each of the lobbies. You cannot think how amused my dear 
husband was at this taste of mine. When we married I assure 
you there was scarcely a clock in the house, but he soon discovered 
my love for them, and gave me a new one on each anniversary of 
our wedding-day. Dear old darling! if he had lived another two 
months, he would have given me such a charming mechanical toy, 
a negro seated astride on the clock with a dish of peas in his lap, 
and every vibration of the pendulum makes him raise the fork to 
his mouth and swallow a pea. However, he died... . I really 
think I shall buy it as a little memento of my poor darling.’ 

‘Life is very uncertain, I murmured sympathetically, ‘and 
you must feel glad that the Squire had time to leave you even 
thirteen clocks.’ 

I thought that Mrs. Lancing looked rather astonished, but she 
dashed the tears from her eyes, and said, ‘I will show you his last 
gift to me as we go upstairs. Such a pretty cuckoo-clock from 
Lucerne. Perhaps you have already noticed it, for it stands on 
the lobby just outside your door.’ 

Oh! how I groaned in spirit! Clocks! Clocks!! Clocks!!! the 
height of my aversion! the depth of my aversion! What is that 
line about the Light Brigade— 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 


My good Mr. Tennyson, that was absolutely nothing—absolutely 
nothing at all—I should not have objected to that in the least— 
comparatively speaking I mean—of course I am speaking com- 
paratively—cannon ! who minds cannon? whereas clocks !—oh !! 
clocks !! 


a2 
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To a nervous man there is nothing, no, nothing, so irritating, 
so rasping, so racking, so excruciating as the persistent tic-tic of 
a clock. You do not hear it, or at least do not notice it, in the 
daytime ; the fiend knows that then you can get out of its way, so 
it does not obtrude itself on your notice. Though, to my mind, 
anything with such a dull, staring face should at no time be 
tolerated in society. That plain, flat expanse of face always re- 
minds me of the dull phlegmatic good people—and their name is 
legion—who somehow always manage instinctively to find out 
where you are raw, and then they gently rasp you. People who 
think it is, oh! so wicked in you to lose your temper, but it never 
occurs to their virtuous phlegmatic minds that it is they who are 
the cause of your downfall—the irritating mosquitoes at which 
you claw in vain—and which lead you to imitate the vulture and 
turtle, and 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime, 


Mrs. Lancing gathered up an armful of embroideries, crewel 
cottons, etc., and said in her old lingering half-beseeching tone: 
‘You will come with me, will you not, Sir Marmaduke, and help 
me to wind up my dear pet cuckoo-clock ?’ 


And of course I replied ; ‘ With pleasure, my dear Mrs. Lancing, 
you know that your lightest wish is always a command to me.’ 

Miss Pemberton had disappeared. I could hear her giggling 
somewhere in the distance with Abraham and the Pudgy one ; and 
Mrs. Boodle was dozing over the fire, looking in her light dress 
and blue cap like a huge hyacinth-bulb; so at last, at last, I 
could secure a few uninterrupted words with my hostess. Hastily 
I debated with myself in what manner I could with the greatest 
propriety open my suit; could I, for instance, begin with some such 
sentence as this,‘ Ah! Mrs Lancing, I remember the days when 
you were Miss Mitcheldean!’ (deep sigh); but no, on second 
thoughts, I feared this would be premature, this would be going too 
fast, and it might give her a shock. So I kept silence. 

Leisurely we ascended the stairs, those stairs whose panelled 
walls were hung with portraits of poodles, pugs, and men in pink! 
such taste! when just as we reached the lobby my heart beat fast, 
for Mrs. Lancing turned to me, and said, in what was I thought a 
somewhat agitated tone, ‘Oh! Sir Marmaduke, will you—I won- 
der if you will do me a favour. You see I must have something 
to lean upon.’ 

What! was she going to propose to me? Something to lean 
upon! Tumultuous idea! Now for it, Sir Marmaduke! Pull 
yourself together. 
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‘For ever,’ I murmured rapturously, ‘for ever, oh! for ever.’ 

Wicked Lottie! hard-hearted Lottie! she burst out laughing. 
‘Well, no, not quite for ever,’ she answered lightly, ‘only for a 
minute or two, if you will be so kind. You see,’ she continued 
hurriedly, ‘ the clock has been hung so high that I must stand on 
a chair to wind it up, and that always makes me rather giddy, but 
if you will hold the chair steady, as the clock is-——’ 

Oh! the clock ! 

Of course I held the chair steady. I could do no less, while 
she wound up my tormentor, rearranged the weights, and expati- 
ated on the dear darling cuckoo, that comes out every half-hour 
and tells the time so clearly that one can hear it all over the house 
—oh! indeed! very pleasant !—‘So you are sure to hear it very 
well, as it is just outside your door.’—I don’t doubt it! Ha!— 
‘And now good-night, Sir Marmaduke, so many thanks!’ And 
thus I was left alone on the lobby, with one eye fixed in rapture on 
the figure of my retreating hostess, and the other in hatred and 
despair on that clock. 

Tic-tic—Jerk-jerk—tTic-tic—I am not going to stop. Tic- 
tic—but I shall go on this way—Tic-tic—all night—Tic-tic— 
and drive you mad—Tic-tic—and when you toss and rave—Tic- 
tic—I shall say, C-r-r-r-r! Whks! Hoo-hoo! Hoo-hoo 
MOGs. ck 4. 


een 


Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Tower Hill to Piccadilly snored! 


Midnight—oh !—Lottie—Lottie—Mrs. Lancing, why did you 
wind up that clock ? why did you put me in the room next to. it ? 
why don’t you come out and stop its fiendish monologue? Oh, 
Lottie !—oh, cuckoo !— 


O swallow, swallow, flying, flying south ! 
O cuckoo, cuckoo, raving, raving mad ! 


Half-past one and I was wide awake, hopelessly, unmistakably 
wide awake. O cuckoo, cuckoo, raving—whatever is a man to 
do when a fool of a bird badgers and bullies him all night ? Hoo- 
hoo—ah! thank you—half-past one—oh Lottie, why did— I 
got up and drank some water and walked about the room till 
I was thoroughly chilled, and no wonder, for the fire was nearly 
dead, and outside the snow fell softly and steadily. Oh, Lottie, 
wuy— Hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo—two o’clock. My nerves were racked, 
and I determined that I would stand this no longer, no, not even 
if the ghost of the old Squire arose to stop my laying burglarious 
hands on his last gift to his wife, not even if: 
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I got up again and struck a match. How cold my hands were, 
and how they trembled, and well they might, for this was my first 
attempt at burglary ; but courage! Sir Marmaduke, five minutes of 

a cool head (it was cool enough, icily cool) and a steady hand, 
and then—oh! lovely, delicious peace ! 

I stole on tiptoe across the floor: of course the boards creaked, 
and a mouse behind the wainscoting squeaked aloud—a squeak 
that said very plainly, ‘ There is someone outside the door waiting 
to catch you.’ But was I afraid at the warning of a mouse? I 
scorn the insinuation. Slowly I turned the handle of the door 
and peeped out cautiously into the lobby, but all was still. No 
distant door creaked, no footsteps glided along the passages, no 
family ghost came pointing and bothering round the corner, only 
the loud tic-tic sounded at my ear and made night hideous— 
while the snow fell softly and steadily—and the fell deed was 
done ! 

I unhooked the two great cone-shaped weights from their long 
thin chains. I re-entered my room and re-bolted the door, and 
then hooray! hooray! I could have danced, I could have shouted, 
I could have skipped like a girl or a grasshopper as I laid the 
weights upon the dressing-table. The weary tic-tic was stopped, 
the fiendish hoo-hoo silenced! A glow of righteous thanksgiving 
pervaded me, and at last I fell asleep, for ‘ silence was pleased ;’ 
and whether Mrs. Lancing would also be pleased was a matter I 
would not think of till the following day. I fell asleep and 
dreamt that the Queen had sent for me to invest me with a new 
order (a thing that looked like a muffineer), and that she said, 
‘ Wear this ever for my sake, brave burglar, virtuous knight.’ 

But the next morning, ah! then came the tug of war. At 
half-past eight the tall footman knocked at my door with the hot 
water, and then as consciousness returned my conscience began to 
smite me. But it did not smite me hard enough for me to mind, 
and when it said to me, ‘ You have injured a poor widow in her 
best affections, you have abused her confidence and hospitality 
and misused her furniture, then I just turned round and said as 
rudely as my defunct great-aunt herself would have spoken (how 
strange these hereditary instincts are! I once knew a man who 
always said ow! instead of oh! and he told me that his grand- 
mother did the same before him) ‘Pooh! pooh! don’t endeavour 
to annoy me. Either you or I must leave the room! Pooh! 
pooh! shoo!’ 

That was all very well, very easy and comfortable when it was 
only my conscience that I had to deal with, but it soon dawned 
upon me that I should have to deal with louder and less easily 
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satisfied questioners. Already while I was shaving I heard plaints 
and lamentations arise and echo in the lobby. 

First the elderly housemaid began: ‘ Lor, Jane! there’s been a 
thief here ; lor, just look here and catch hold of me, do, I’m all of 
a tremble!’ 

To which the junior housemaid replied, ‘ Oh, Mrs. Primmins, 
ma’am, don’t you say so, don’t now! I feels as if I had been 
murdered. A thief been here, and maybe a murderer too, and the 
missis not out of her room yet, and maybe someone lying dead in 
the ’ouse with their throats cut !’ 

Then the tall footman returned and gave his opinion, which 
was ‘as women is always a-finding something to screech at and 
enjoying of it!’ (N.B. That footman is evidently an observant 
fellow.) However, even he condescended to shake his head over 
it and then go and call the butler, who, being a pompous and 
irascible personage and much annoyed at being disturbed while 
enjoying his breakfast, said crossly that ‘ Females is all fools and 
needs a man to knock sense into their empty heads’ (the butler 
also is an observant fellow), and then instantly ordered all the 
chairs and tables in the lobby to be moved and the rugs taken up 
and well beaten, as if he thought that a burglar would probably, 
after completing his night’s work, hide himself under a table or 
beneath an eight-foot rug. 

Then I heard Mrs, Lancing’s voice outside, and the lamenta- 
tions and explanations instantly redoubled in vigour and length. 

‘My beautiful cuckoo-clock !’ she exclaimed indignantly, ‘ who 
has dared to meddle with it? No, Primmins, this has not been 
the work of a burglar. I could understand anyone stealing such 
a lovely clock as it is, but just to take the weights away! this is 
some piece of impertinence, most unpardonable impertinence! ’ 
Here she paused and evidently looked round questioningly upon 
the assembled throng, for in a moment Babel was let loose again. 
‘ Well,’ she said coldly when the strife of tongues ceased, ‘I am 
very much annoyed at the affair, very much annoyed indeed. 
And, Primmins, I wish you to institute a search without 
any delay. You may search the whole house, and I expect that 
the weights will be found.’ (That ‘I expect’ sounds like ‘I 
order.”) Then she swept away, and the astounded domestics 
resumed their conversation sotto voce. 

What was to be done? Evidently Mrs. Lancing was, as she 
expressed it, ‘intensely annoyed’ at the affair. I wished she had 
imagined it to be a robbery; it would have left me so much more 
at my ease, for then if by any unlucky chance the weights had 
been found in my possession before I had time to replace them, 
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I could at least have pleaded the example of Dick Turpin, Claude 
Duval, and other notorieties, to say nothing of all the kings of 
England, the knave of hearts, and many other well-born person- 
ages. Then if she were in a cheerful state of mind, I might have 
added some little pleasantry about taking the weights off her 
mind (Ha, ha! what a fellow I am to joke, to be sure!); or else I 
might have wound up—horrible word ‘wound up,’ reminded me 
of that clock—with some exquisitely turned sentence ‘ that, 
having stolen my heart’s enslaver’s chiefest treasure, I might now 
be permitted to steal my heart’s enslaver’s heart.’ That last 
sentence sounds a little involved, but I knew what I meant, and I 
could easily have made it a little more lucid. 

Whereas if Mrs. Lancing were really going to treat the matter 
as an impertinence, a sort of practical joke that even a button-boy 
would be ashamed of, how could I ever dare to confess the truth ? 
How could I dare to say, ‘ Your awful clock so nearly drove me 
mad that in despair I arose and at two in the morning stole forth 
and stopped the nuisance’? An unpardonable impertinence she 
called it. Could I, Sir Marmaduke Munchausen Mandeville, ever 
endure to make known the facts, to lay myself open to the criti- 
cisms of Primmins and Jane, and feel whenever the tall footman 
looked at me that he said to himself, ‘Sir Marmaduke has been 
guilty of an unpardonable impertinence’? No, a thousand times 
no. I should be a laughing-stock all my life! The detestable 
story would grow—with me as the ridiculous hero—into a tale 
with which the clubs would ring. Besides, to look at the matter 
very practically, as I had got possession of the weights I was 
master of the situation, and could now enjoy the next twelve 
hours without fear of passing such another miserable night, the 
mere thought of which was enough to make me pack up my 
portmanteau, and find that important business recalled me at once 
to town. 

The gong sounded while I was yet meditating on the matier, 
and I hurriedly looked round for a good hiding-place for the 
weights. I glanced at the wardrobe, but no, Primmins would be 
certain to look there when she was making her grand search— 
inside some of the ornaments on the mantelpiece? they were of 
semi-transparent glass and hid nothing—in my portmanteau ? that 
blessed Primmins was sure to possess keys that would open any 
lock, those housekeepers always do! Good gracious! where could 
I hide the horrid things? I tried to think of the expedients that 
murderers have recourse to when they want to hide their victims 
corpses, but I could only remember the story of one corpse which 
was poked up a chimney, and as Jane or Primmins or somebody 
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was sure to run at the chimney with a broom (I have never 
specially noticed it, but I believe that that is how housemaids 
clean a grate), the weights would be certain to rattle down upon 
their heads, and I might enter my room to find two corpses of 
my own—I mean Jane’s and Primmins’ corpses—lying on the 
hearthrug. Evidently it would be most unsafe to leave the 
weights in my room, and the only thing to be done was to conceal 
them about my person. This was most troublesome, but time was 
passing and something had to be done, so at last, in despair of 
finding a better hiding-place, I put one into each of my coat 
pockets and boldly went down to breakfast. 

‘Hem! stewed kidneys!’ I said to myself as I went downstairs, 
for my well-shaped nose could smell that delicious dish a mile off, 
and in expectation of an enjoyable breakfast I entered the break- 
fast-room, affable in mind, commanding and serene in manner, 
just in time to hear the Pudgy one say in a half-choked voice— 
what disgusting manners that boy had!—‘ Look sharp, Abraham, peg 
away yourself, and give me another helping ; we'll manage to clear 
the dish before the magnificent M. appears.’ 

Mrs. Lancing sat very upright behind her tea-urn, looking 
unmistakably annoyed. ‘Oh! Sir Marmaduke, she exclaimed, 
‘have you heard what has happened? I am so annoyed.’ And 
then followed a long recital of the grievance. 

I shook my head; I did not dare to commit myself by giving 
an opinion, but I thought that I could shake my head safely. 
And that quite satisfied her, for she instantly added, ‘I knew how 
shocked you would feel! Such an impertinence! And my poor 
dear husband’s pet clock too!’ (oh! so this was the Squire’s pet 
clock ! what extraordinary tastes dead people are credited with !) 

At that point everybody gave their opinion, and such a lot of 
silly and contradictory opinions I never wish to hear again. 

But Abraham made me feel very uncomfortable by saying 
slowly, ‘I’m not going to say anything yet, but I know what I 
know.’ 

‘What do you know ?’ inquired Mrs. Lancing sharply. 

‘I know, for one thing, that I shall be half-a-crown richer 
before lunch,’ he replied enigmatically, and Miss Pemberton 
laughed out, ‘ Why, Abraham, you are growing as funny as Sir 
Marmaduke.’ 

As runny ! 

Oh! the merry grig! she offered me pepper and marmalade, 
and everything that I did not want, and giggled away as if it 
were All Fools’ day, and she the only fool left in the worid to cele- 
brate it. 
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I felt I was growing bitter, I also felt a frightening and 
steadily growing conviction that one of the weights was bursting 


through my coat pocket, and that it would be on the ground ~ 


before another five minutes elapsed. 

Despair taught me diplomacy, and rising with an apologetic 
bow, I said, ‘ My dear Mrs. Lancing, I owe you a thousand apologies, 
but I find I have actually come down to breakfast with my dumb- 
bells in my pocket. Will you kindly allow me to take them up- 
stairs? I will return at once.’ 

‘Oh! don’t trouble to go upstairs,’ she replied, ‘ put them on 
the sideboard for the present.’ 

‘Or I will carry them upstairs for you,’ volunteered Abraham 
(I guessed that boy meant mischief); but I thanked him gently, 
and replied, ‘No trouble, no trouble whatever, and if you will 
kindly excuse me, I will return at once.’ 

The wretched things! On my way upstairs I pondered over 
where I could conceal them; but I need not have troubled myself 
to think of a secure hiding-place in my room, for I found it in the 
possession of the furies, i.e. Primmins and Jane, and I therefore 
beat a hasty retreat. Meanwhile my coat-pocket was slowly split- 
ting, and I gazed around in desperation, when suddenly I spied a 
half-empty coal-box (one of those that are adorned by a landscape, 
with a village church in the distance and some swollen cows in 
the foreground), and with a silent thanksgiving I rolled them well 
to the back of it, and descended the stairs again. ‘At any rate, 
I am safe for the present,’ I thought with relief; ‘and even if 
some prying wretch discovers their whereabouts, and sets that 
awful clock going again before the evening, I shall at least escape 
from all detection.’ 

But, alas! I counted without my host, or rather in this case, 
without the housemaid, who, of course, carried that very selfsame 
coalbox into my room, where, from dread of discovery, I was forced 
to grovel on hands and knees until I extricated those luckless and 
now grimy weights. I put on a coat with very strong pockets, 
and bore them banging against me hour after hour until I was 
positively sore. Abraham pursued me unrelentingly with strange 
and conundrum-like speeches: ‘ What is the difference between a 
dumb-bell and a clock-weight ?’—* What did Botticelli carry in 
his pockets ?’ etc. etc., and at last just before luncheon he caught 
me alone and said, ‘ Look here, Sir Marmaduke, if you give me 
half-a-crown, I’ll hold my tongue.’ 

I felt perfectly mad, but I managed to conjure up an ironical 
smile, and affecting to miscomprehend his meaning, replied 
grandly, ‘ Your silence will be cheap at the price,’ and gave him 
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half-a-crown. Oh! how that vulgar boy grinned, and stuck the 
half-crown in his eye as if it were an eyeglass, and then twisting 
himself into an attitude, gurgled out, ‘ Pause, stranger, and behold 
me! Iam a breathing Taddeo-Gaddi, a sentient thing, a haze of 
poetry!’ And I, miserable man, did not dare to kick him out of 
the room, but smiled feebly, and even managed to say, ‘Ha! ha! 
hem—really very well done ! bravo!’ 

Oh doleful day! Mrs. Lancing was so excited and irate over 
her loss that it was impossible to have ten minutes’ rational con- 
versation with her, and the snow continued to fall so quietly and 
persistently that it was impossible to venture out. Captain 
Lancing and Miss Pemberton amused themselves by decorating 
the house with holly and mistletoe, even that miserable clock was 
adorned with a wreath of mistletoe—but I wandered alone, sad 
and hopeless, from one room to another. At last I grew so dejected 
and despondent that I made up my mind that I would return to 
town the next day, and having arrived at that decision I felt a 
little happier; but still the hours dragged on wearily. Oh! 
doleful day! However, at last the afternoon came to an end and 
I sat down to dinner (still carrying those weights in my pockets) 
with the desperate determination that I would eat and drink just 
what I chose, and as much as I chose, without taking any notice 
of those dreadful boys and their loud rude whispers. 

We had an addition to our party, a neighbouring squire who 
came to dinner, and to whom of course the story of the burglary 
was repeated. A bluff red-faced man who expressed himself 
loudly and concisely, and who seemed very devoted, a great deal 
too devoted, to our pretty hostess. He said that his opinion was 
‘that the fellow who did it ought to be ducked, and that he 
would have ‘ the greatest pleasure in superintending the ducking 
himself,’ 

‘Oh! Abraham, Abraham, don’t wink at me in that way! I’ve 
paid you half-a-crown already, do hold your tongue and you shall 
have another half-crown directly after dinner.’ I did not say this 
aloud, but I looked it, and that boy understood me perfectly ; he 
was evidently hardened in the ways of wickedness, for he just said, 
sotto voce, ¢ All right, Sir Marmaduke,’ and went on with his turkey 
in the most callous indifferent way. 

But if dinner was weary, still more weary were the succeeding 
hours. All the party clustered round the library fire and told 
ghost stories, which grew more and more eerie and thrilling as 
midnight approached, while the great logs spluttered and crackled 
on the hearth, and the dancing flames flung long fantastic shadows 
on the dim oak ceiling. 
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The neighbouring squire told a story of a poacher’s ghost 
which haunted one of his plantations. ‘You always know when 
he is there, though you cannot see him, by a sudden strong smell 
of bad raisins,’ he ended gravely. And Miss Pemberton murmured, 
‘ What a dear delicious poacher to have such a delicious original 
ghost !’ 

Then Mrs. Boodle told a long rambling tale of a ghost that 
haunted the stage-coach which ran in her young days between 
Claylands and Dead-Man’s Corner, and his chief feature also was 
that he could not be seen, but that he appropriated one corner of 
the coach, and that it was dreadfully uncomfortable to sit down 
upon him. Just fancy a ghost taking a seat in one of the conti- 
nental hotel omnibuses which ply between station and hotel! 
Would not Murray and Baedeker soon hunt up his family history, 
and describe him as ‘ one of the chief objects of interest in this 
curious and ancient city’? That is the sort of ghost who should 
take up his abode in Bergamo or Carcassonne or some other little- 
visited locality, and keep clear of the great manufacturing centres, 
unless he wanted to be imitated by some enterprising firm, and 
advertised under the heading of ‘ Buy our cheap ghost, only one 
and eleven-pence halfpenny a yard!’ Just fancy what the feelings 
of a steady-going respectable old family ghost would be, on seeing 


a placard like the following :— 


Annual SuMMER Sate! 


Great Clearance! Immense Reduction ! 
More than Eleven Hundred Old Ghosts for Sale ! 
A few damaged Ghosts very cheap ! 


Then Captain Lancing recounted the experiences of a brother- 
officer. It seemed to me to be a stupid story with no point to it, 
but I will own that I did not pay much attention. This was the 
sort of thing: ‘There was a fellow who did another fellow 
an injury! he was a fellow whom no other fellow could 
stand! whereas the first fellow was no end of a good fellow. 
However, he injured the other fellow, and while the other 
fellow was dying he hadn’t time to say much, but he just managed 
to raise himself up on his elbow and say, “ I'll haunt you.” And he 
did. When he was alive he was always called Corkscrew Jim, 
because he was no end of a hand at drawing corks. There never 
was such a fellow at drawing corks! He could make them come 
out with a wheezing whistling sound as if they were sad at leaving 
the bottle, or he could make them come out witha sharp Pop, that 
made all the fellows jump. Well! he died as I said, and from the 
time that he said “ I’ll haunt you” the other poor fellow never 
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got a quiet night’s rest, for no sooner did midnight strike, than 
Pop, Pop, Pop, there was such a noise of cork-drawing in the 
room. ..« 

Pop!... A-a-ah!... 

A small piece of slate cracked and flew from the fire. Mrs. 
Boodle shrieked aloud, and Miss Pemberton clutched at Pudgy 
who was next to her — everybody looked startled, and then next 
minute laughed and sat down again with half-ashamed apolo- 

ies. 
. I thought it was an idiotic sort of story, but Mrs. Boodle said 
that it made her shiver, and as the other ladies murmured, ‘ Yes, 
indeed,’ in a pleased tone, I suppose they liked it. For my own part, 
I don’t see much pleasure in shivering. 

When all had again drawn their chairs round the fire, that 
dreadful Abraham cleared his throat and began in a meditative 
tone, ‘I once knew a ghost, but it was not the ghost of a man, it 
was the ghost of a cuckoo out of a clock ’ (chorus of ‘ Don’t be 
silly, now, for we are all serious,’)‘* and one day a man did it an 
injury, so ever after he was haunted by a voice that pursued him 
with low and sepulchral Hoo—hoos. .. .’ 

I could bear no more. I rose, and saying hastily, ‘ Pardon me, 
but I am feeling very ill,’ I got out of the room as quickly as I 
could, and no sooner reached the privacy of my own apartment 
than I began to pack my portmanteau. I would stay no longer in 
this horrible house. I would return to town by the first train next 
morning, and Ivammed my things into my portmanteau and pressed 
them down savagely with my foot. 

About one o’clock I heard the library door opened and all the 
party came upstairs, Miss Pemberton of course giggling as usual, 
and Mrs. Lancing bewailing afresh over her pet clock. Then every- 
body said *‘ Good-night’ and dispersed. 

The snow ceased falling, and the clear moonlight flooded the 
lawns with her cold radiance. No wonder the moon looks pale, anyone 
would look pale who sat up night after night as she does; perhaps 
too there is an Abraham up there with a cuckoo-clock, who worries 
and makes her ill. 

Two o’clock, and the silence continued unbroken. Now was 
the time that I must venture forth and replace the weights upon 
that baleful clock—and then, then, I should be free and able to 
quit Lancing Lodge with a light heart and light pockets. Guiltily 
I stole across the room and opened the door. The moonlight made 
the lobby as bright as day, but left the passages to right and left 
in black darkness, and I glanced in terror-stricken haste from one 
side to the other. But all was still, and with feverish eagerness L 
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fetched out one of the weights, and hung it again on its long brass 
chain. Ha! did something move? I stood rooted to the spot 
in an agony, and held my breath ; but all remained silent, though 
I began to experience the uncomfortable feeling that I was not 
alone and that I was being watched. I peered into the darkness, 
I did not dare to fetch a candle; but I could see nothing, so at 
length I tried to reassure myself and stole back to bring the second 
weight. 

I had left it on the dressing-table which stood at the far side 
of the room exactly opposite the door, and as I turned with it in my 
hand to return to the clock, I fancied that I saw a long dark 
shadow thrown for half a moment upon the lobby floor. But still 
all was silent. . 

Slowly and cautiously I crept onwards—how those stupid ghost 
stories had unnerved me !—and lifted the second long brass chain 
to fasten the weight upon the hook... Oh! oh! oh!...I 
shrieked aloud as an ice-cold hand grasped my shoulder, and a 
voice shouted in my ear: ‘So you're the thief! are you! Lottie, 
Lottie, Lottie!’ 

I gasped, I struggled, to free myself, but that cold hand 
clutched me tighter, and Abraham’s triumphant voice echoed 
through the house, ‘ Lottie, Lottie, Lottie!’ 

With a violent wrench I tore myself from his grasp and let the 
clock-weight fall to the ground with a crash that shook the lobby, 
and that caused the mistletoe wreath from the top of the clock to 
flutter down upon my head. Doors were rapidly opened, and 
people in different stages of déshabille rushed out alarmed and 
clamorous: Mrs. Lancing with her lovely hair curling over her 
shoulders, Mrs. Boodle in a voluminous red peignoir, Captain 
Lancing, Miss Pemberton, Pudgy, Primmins, and the neighbour- 
ing squire all arrived breathlessly and simultaneously on the spot. 
And there stood I, an amateur burglar, in a Turkish dressing- 
gown and slippers and with a mistletoe wreath cocked rakishly 
over my nose. 

‘Hullo, old fellow! what’s the lark now?’ quoth Captain 
Lancing. 

‘The new Botticelli!’ laughed that villain Abraham. 

‘Botticelli or Bacchus ?’ inquired the neighbouring squire with 
a. grin. 

c ‘Oh, Sir Marmaduke! how funny you are!’ from Miss Pember- 
ton ; ‘ you really are too funny !’ 

But Mrs. Lancing, to whom I turned, tongue-tied and beseech- 
ing, Mrs. Lancing stood stiff and silent until the clamour ceased, 
and I tried to stammer forth some explanation; and then she 
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waved me loftily aside, and still not deigning me one word, swept 
back in silence to her room. 
Good-bye, fair Lottie, good-bye. 


I left Lancing Lodge early the next morning, and did not see 
Mrs. Lancing again, for though I wrote her a little note giving 
her a full explanation, she merely returned a message by Prim- 
mins to the effect that she was too indisposed to see me, and that 
she hoped I should have a pleasant journey. 

Captain Lancing was on the doorstep as I mounted the dog- 
cart, and I hesitated for a moment, endeavouring to frame some 
suitable message for my hostess; but before I could get my thoughts 
into shape there was a giggle in the hall behind me, and Miss 
Pemberton appeared in the doorway. 

‘Oh! Sir Marmaduke !’ she exclaimed, * how 

I touched the horse sharply with the whip, and the next 
moment we ratiled at full speed down the avenue. 

The old grey house surrounded with the snow-laden trees faded 
from my sight, the great lodge gate swung heavily behind me, and 
my visit to Lancing Lodge took its place amid the things that are 
past. 

Good-bye, fair Lottie, good-bye. 


P.S. I hear that Sir Hurley Burley is engaged to Miss Pem- 
berton, and that Abraham is to be best man at the wedding. 
What a funny wedding they will bave! and how I hope that 
Abraham will eat too much at the breakfast and make himself 
ill! 


G. R. HENDERSON, 








Mad Morden. 


Part I. 


It is a hot midsummer’s afternoon in June, and the military town 
of Tanchester is en féte to celebrate the occasion of a visit from a 
certain royal personage who has been holding a review earlier in 
the day. The civilians are likewise contributing their share to 
the amusements and festivities, by a grand gala in the vast 
open space by the river, known as the ‘Abbot’s Field, long 
ago granted to the town by some worthy and beneficent abbot of 
the neighbouring ruined old monastery of St. Keys. A balloon 
ascent is to take place, and footraces, athletic sports, and ‘ tug-of- 
war’ are in full swing in one part of the ground, whilst in another 
the votaries of cricket monopolise the smooth carefully rolled piece 
of turf allotted to the local club. Large marquees flank the 
Abbot’s Field on either side; in one of them a regimental band 
discourses sweet music, whilst in another a marionette show is going 
on, to the unbounded delight of the more juvenile inhabitants of 
the town. Several of the marquees are fitted up with chairs and 
sofas for the use of the ladies, who are gracing the sports with their 
presence, the two largest tents nearest the river being devoted to 
refreshments. In one of the latter a merry quartette was seated 
at a small table, rather late in the afternoon, discussing a recherché 
cold collation and iced champagne. The four were, Mrs. Dorling, 
a pretty young widow of twenty, Mrs. Moultrie and Evelyn 
Moultrie, wife and daughter of the regimental doctor, and your 
humble servant Raymond Pengelley, Captain in the Royal 
Engineers, who is telling you this story. 

A good deal of chaff and fun was being bandied about between 
us, and we were mutually hurrying each other so as to be ready in 
time to see the great balloon, ‘ the Excelsior,’ start at six o’clock, 
onits way to London. The owner of it, a well-known exhibitor at 
the Crystal Palace entertainments, had been engaged for the 
Tanchester Féte, and one of the officers of the regiment, Major 
Morden, an amateur aéronaut, was to accompany him in the ascent. 
This Morden was an odd reserved man ; he had not been long in the 
regiment, having exchanged into it from India only four months 
previous to the date my story opens. He sought friendship with 
none, and when off duty, lived shut up in his quarters, devoting 
himself to scientific studies and pursuits; the only relaxation he 
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allowed himself was an occasional trip to any place where balloon 
ascents were to be made, in which he would join whenever he could 
gain permission. It was quite his hobby, and I had just heard 
from Dr. Moultrie that his latest ‘craze’ was the perfecting of 
some invention for steering balloons. 

Odd even to eccentricity in his manners and conversation, the 
‘subs’ of the regiment had already nicknamed him ‘Mad 
Morden.’ 

I had never met him, as I was quartered at Woolwich, and only 
took a run to Tanchester now and then to see old friends, the latter 
having been my first move after leaving Chatham, and I knew 
little of him, except that, whilst in India he had become engaged 
to a Miss Cumine, who had thrown him over three months after, 
and married a cousin of my own, also a Captain Pengelley. Indeed 
this very fact had deterred me from calling on him and making 
his acquaintance when I was at Tanchester, although a certain 
similarity in tastes might otherwise have prompted me to do so, 
for I was myself in the balloon company of my corps, and had my 
own notions about the improvement of ‘ aéronautic navigation.’ 

However, chance or fate decreed otherwise, and, in spite of my 
avoidance of him from motives of delicacy, we were destined to 
make each other’s acquaintance sooner than either of us suspected. 

The blazing afternoon sun began to sink into a red glory in the 
western sky, and a light refreshing breeze sprang up, cooling the 
heated atmosphere, and fluttering the pennons on the tents. 
Outside, there was an excited buzz of voices and a running of many 
feet ; and now the band struck up the lively tune of ‘Up in a 
balloon, boys!’ giving timely warning to the spectators that the 
crowning event of the afternoon was about to take place. 

‘Do make haste, Captain Pengelley,’ cried Evelyn Moultrie ; 
‘that is your fifth ice! It’s really too bad of you, we shall miss 
seeing the balloon start, and that’s the best part of the performance.’ 

‘Just one more, Miss Moultrie, I answered, ‘and you must 
take another to keep me company; there’s plenty of time, the 
ascent will not be till six, and it is only ten minutes to now; so sit 
down again! Here, waiter! another ice!’ 

As I turned to call one of the men, I heard my name shouted 
out by someone running quickly to the entrance of the marquee. 
‘Pengelley! I say, Pengelley! where are you?’ and in rushed 
Massy, a young artillery officer quartered at Tanchester. ‘Oh! 
here you are! I’ve had such a hunt for you! You're wanted at 
once ; come along ; Mrs. Moultrie, you must excuse him.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, wait a bit, I’ve got to finish my ice; it’s 
much too hot to rush about, I'll come when I’ve done.’ 
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‘No, no!’ cried Massy, forcibly taking the ice from me, ‘ leave 
it and come at once! There’s no end ofa fix up there at the balloon 
ground, and you must help us out of it. Old Mount the aéronaut 
has sprained his ankle very badly slipping over some orange peel, 
and they’ve carried him off to the doctor’s in your pony chaise, Mrs, 
Moultrie. The balloon is bound to go up this afternoon, and 
Morden said he’d manage perfectly if we would find someone to ac- 
company him ; and I at once thought, Pengelley, that you would be 
the best one to go with him, as you understand the machine pro- 
fessionally. Come along now, and I'l introduce you to Morden ; 
he’s a queer chap, but not so bad when you get to know him.’ 

All this was poured out in a quick breathless way, leaving me 
no room to put in a word of assent or remonstrance. It seemed to 
me that it was all arranged, and any denial on my part would be 
deemed ill-natured and spoil the day’s pleasures ; so I took the bull 
by the horns, and jumping up from the table, said I would do 
whatever Morden liked. 

‘ That’s right!’ cried Massy, ‘I knew you'd come! I'll run on 
and tell Morden you're following.’ And off he sped out of the 
tent. I shook hands with the three ladies, and asked Mrs. Moul- 
trie, with whom I was staying, to pack up my portmanteau and 
send it back to Woolwich for me, as I could take nothing with me 
in the balloon; fortunately, I had my thick overcoat on my arm, 
as we had intended to go boating by moonlight. With a nod, and 
a regretful glance at the tempting and unfinished Neapolitan ice, 
I waved a farewell and ran after Massy, leaving the ladies to follow 
more soberly. In the centre of the Abbot’s Field was a large 
space kept clear by a cordon of soldiers, behind whom stood the 
crowd in a compact and solid mass ; and in the middle of this space 
was the great balloon, its car hitched to hooked iron pegs by strong 
ropes, while over it gently swayed its monster dome of slate- 
coloured silk, fully inflated for the start, and the letters of 
‘ Excelsior ’ glittering in bright gold in the illumination of the 
rays from the setting sun. - . 

At the four corners of the square wicker car stood four stalwart 
gunners, each holding a rope, the last that would hold ‘the 
Excelsior’ to earth when the peg-ropes should be unhitched. The 
wind was rising and blowing a favourable current to the east ; so 


- the journey promised to be quick and easy, and we might hope to 


be in London by dawn the following morning. 

As I approached the car I saw Massy engaged in eager con- 
versation with a small, slight, dark man, of about three-and-thirty ; 
very upright and soldierly-looking in spite of his short stature, and 
with a quick way of glancing about him; his eyes bright and 
alert, the nose aquiline, altogether rather of an Italian type of 
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countenance. I concluded at once that this must be Major 
Morden, and my conjecture was right, for on seeing me Massy 
came forward, and taking me by the arm, introduced us to each 
other. 

Major Morden, who had not apparently noticed my approach, 
looked up as I made my bow, and started visibly when he saw my 
face ; he recovered himself, however, at once, and said with a 
quiet voice and rather a sad smile— 

‘You are extraordinarily like your cousin Captain Fulke Pen- 
gelley, whom I met in Calcutta last year; the resemblance is quite 
startling.’ 

‘Am I?’ I replied; ‘ it is not unlikely, for we are first cousins, 
and were often taken for twin brothers when we were at school 
together at Harrow; but I fancied we might perhaps have out- 
grown the resemblance by this time.’ 

‘No,’ he answered ; ‘the more I look at you, the more I see it ; 
it is wonderful! I can scarcely realise that you are two separate 
individuals! voice, figure, and manner are so much, or rather, so 
exactly similar !’ 

My appearance seemed to have made an extraordinary impres- 
sion on him, and had quite aroused him from his naturally quiet 
reserve. 

After a few more words about our aérial journey, he turned to 
a sergeant standing near, and requested him to explain in a loud 
clear voice to the assembled crowd, that we two would make the 
ascent together, not to disappoint them, and in consequence 
of the serious accident that had happened to the professional 
aéronaut. 

The announcement was heard with great approval and loud 
clapping of hands from the spectators, who sent up cheer after 
cheer in our honour. 

And now we prepared to start. Several rugs and coils of rope, 
and a hatchet and large knife, were placed in the car. These were 
followed by the sand-bags and a small hamper of provisions, and 
lastly a sort of crate holding instruments—a barometer, a thermo- 
meter, and a telescope and field-glasses. Then a short ladder was 
placed against the side of the car, and we mounted into it, and 
took our places. The wind had risen considerably, and the 
‘Excelsior’ was tugging at her ropes like some live creature 
anxious to escape, while the rigging cords of the great silk dome 
above us creaked and strained, as if they would part company with 
their burden below. 

And now again the sergeant gave the word of departure, ‘ Loose, 
all!’ and simultaneously, as if by clockwork, a number of soldiers, 
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told off to the various pegs, bent down and unhitched the ropes 
from the hooks; and the four gunners at the corners of the car, 
which floated about five feet from the ground, let the four short 
hawsers run through their grasp. 

A cheer like a prolonged roar rose from the immense crowd, as the 
band played its appropriate air, and the vast globe began to move. 
For two seconds it seemed almost motionless, then slowly, slowly, 
with majestic motion and perfect steadiness, the great ‘ Excelsior ’ 
began its upward journey. In a few seconds more we had risen 
higher than the loftiest of the tall tannery chimneys on the river’s 
bank. Below us, we could still see the crowd like an immense 
blot on the green sward of the Abbot’s Field, the marquees only 
indicated by white specks, and the river like a silver ribbon 
dividing the town from the country. As we ascended, the cheers 
and the music of the band became fainter and fainter, and then 
suddenly died away, and we were lost to all sense of terrestrial 
sounds, the silence only broken by the plaintive whistling of the 
breeze through the rigging of the balloon. 

For some ten minutes or more, the country lying below us 
had presented the appearance of a vast map in relief, and we 
seemed to be almost stationary, although in reality we were 
moving at a great speed, in a steady current of air, at about eight 
hundred feet above the level of the ground we had just left. We 
could see the town of Tanchester far behind us, its many windows 
flashing in the rays of the setting sun like so many sparks of 
fire. 

Now a sudden current of wind struck the car, and we thought 
it was going to drive us down to earth again, as the balloon began 
slowly to revolve with a distinct downward motion in an oblique 
direction. Then showed itself to us that strange phenomenon of 
bird’s-eye perspective and ocular delusion with which every 
aéronaut is familiar, but which few can see, however old travellers 
they may be, without an overpowering sensation of sickening 
vertigo, and an almost suicidal inclination to throw themselves 
from the car into the abyss below. I speak of that curious appear- 
ance that the land immediately below a descending balloon 
presents to the eyes of those that gaze down, viz., that the fields 
and towns seem to be ascending towards them at headlong speed 
in apparently great leaps; woe be then to the tyro in aéronautic 
voyages who unwarily gazes too long, for the vertigo soon ends in 
a dead faint, from which he recovers with reeling brain and qualms 
as of sea-sickness ! 

I have a very strong head, and the loftiest pinnacles present 
no horrors to my imagination, but I could feel the effects of this 
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sudden dip, although I carefully avoided looking over the bulwark 
of the car. Not so my companion ; I perceived that he had given 
a glance over the edge, and that it had proved more than his head 
could stand. With a scarcely articulate cry, the first word he 
had spoken since we started, he pointed to one of the sand-bags 
and gasped, ‘ Empty that at once, or we shall come in collision 
with some high tree or building!’ and sank on the floor of the 
car in a swoon. I understood the management of a balloon very 
well, and in a few seconds I had reversed the motion. After 
emptying a couple of the bags, we shot up again at a giddy speed 
to a still higher altitude than we had hitherto attained; and now 
it was plain steady sailing in a straight course, and we seemed to 
have found the proper route in our aérial journey. 

The evening was over and night was drawing in fast, and the 
moon came out, sheddinga lovely silvery gleam over the ‘ Excelsior’s’ 
silken dome and the feathery clouds that sped past. the car. The 
silence was wonderful, and the air began to grow chilly. I had given 
Major Morden some brandy, and soon he began to recover conscious- 
ness and rose to his feet, apologising for the trouble he had given 
me, and adding that it was not only from the vertigo that he had 
fainted, but that ever since he started, he had felt a strange sensa- 
tion in his head like a thousand hammers beating through his 
brain, and violent shooting pains in the upper part of the spine; 
that he had tried to bear it as long as he could fight against it, 
but at last it was too strong for him, and when he looked over the 
edge of the car, he felt his power of control suddenly leave him, 
and he sank down unconscious after crying to me to lighten the 
balloon. I could see at a glance that he was suffering; his face 
was drawn and pale,.and his eyes shone with an extraordinary 
feverish brilliancy, and he looked from side to side as if he ex- 
pected to see something. 

‘TI shall be better presently,’ he said in a quiet clear voice, ‘ if 
I can shake off this feeling that in spite of myself is seizing hold 
of me, against my own common sense, foolish and unfounded as I 
know it to be ;’ and again he looked round in the same odd way. 

‘What do you mean ?’ I asked wonderingly. 

He paused before answering me, then in a low cautious voice 
he replied : 

‘It is very strange, but I seem to feel there is someone else in 
the car besides our two selves. Just now I distinctly saw someone 
sitting next to you; I cannot tell whether the figure is man or 
woman, but there it was, and a minute after it was sitting next to 
me on my left hand.’ 

Involuntarily I shuddered at his tone and looked round. 
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‘A figure? someone else? how can there be anyone else, my 
dear Major? No one can have come with us; there is no room 
for anyone in the car to hide himself, in the first place, and in 
the second, I should have seen at once if there had been anyone. 
I dare say your giddiness has made you nervous. This lovely night 
air will soon revive you; take some more of this brandy, and that 
will help to set you up.’ 

*No, no! I don’t want any more ; I dare say I shall be all right 
by-and-by ; but I am positive, somehow, that there was a figure 
sitting here just now between us.’ 

I tried to laugh away his persistency, by suggesting it might 
be the shadow from the balloon itself, or from one of the rugs 
that I had hung over the nearest rigging-rope to my seat to 
shelter me from the night-dew. 

‘No!’ he exclaimed almost angrily, ‘I saw something, explain 
it as you will: a thin figure, shrouded in a dark cloak or sheet, 
and nothing visible of the face but its burning brilliant eyes.’ 

I saw it was useless to argue with Morden, he seemed to be 
slightly light-headed after the attack; so I left the subject alone, 
trusting his delusion would pass off as his head got better, and 
merely said— 

‘ Well, it’s certainly mysterious, but we won’t think of it any 
more ; it’s not pleasant or cheerful.’ 

We relapsed into silence, and sat gazing out into the lovely 
night, whilst the ‘ Excelsior’ floated steadily along, the wind still 
blowing us favourably in the right direction. After thus sitting 
in perfect stillness for nearly an hour, Major Morden rose from 
his seat and stretched himself, at the same time saying— 

‘I feel all right now; forgive my having bothered you with my 
nervous attacks; I get upset sometimes quite suddenly, and don’t 
half know what I am saying.’ 

‘Oh! never mind,’ I answered ; ‘I’m very glad it has passed. 
Have you often suffered from them ?’ 

‘ Yes, more or less frequently since I was about twenty years 
old ; sometimes not for months together, at other times almost 
daily for a week or two. I think I have had them more often 
during the last six or eight months; I have had a good deal of 
trouble and worry. Perhaps you have heard what brought me 
home from India ?’ 

He asked this with almost nervous hesitation. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I know; I am very sorry that one of my 
own relations should have been the cause of so much sorrow to 
you. But I don’t understand why your marriage should have been 
broken off ; everything seemed so promising from all I have heard. 
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If it is not a great liberty on my part, I should be glad to know 
the reason.’ 

‘Do you really mean that you have no idea why Miss Cumine 
broke off her engagement to me?’ asked Morden. ‘ Has no one 
ever told you the real reason?’ 

‘No,’ I answered; ‘was it a quarrel about the settlements? 
that’s the usual thing nowadays.’ 

* Not at all,’ replied Morden ; ‘ but I will tell you, on condition 
that you promise not to speak of it to anyone down at Tanchester. 
I don’t care to have my private affairs discussed, and there never 
was such a place as that for gossip; if they have no foundation 
for a story they invent one!’ 

I promised silence on the subject, and he went on to say that 
some years ago, his mother had become suddenly mad from fright 
in a railway accident, and for the last fourteen years had been 
confined in a lunatic asylum, hopelessly incurable. Also that his 
family on the mother’s side were of exceedingly nervous excitable 
temperaments ; her grandfather had become mad also after having 
accidentally shot and killed a young brother. I was not to 
suppose from these two instances that there was hereditary mad- 
ness in the family, for these were the only two members of it who 
had shown any signs of insanity. Some busybody told Miss 
Cumine that she was doing a sin to link herself with such a family, 
with the possibility of the fear that the terrible mental taint 
might be transmitted to her children. Major Morden had hidden 
nothing from her, but she took fright at these dismal prognostica- 
tions, in spite of his encouraging words that both events were the 
result of shocks, and not in the blood. The consequence of these 
alarms was, that she wrote to Morden one morning, asking him to 
refrain from going to see her any more, and to consider their 
engagement at an end. 

Broken-hearted at this blow, and all his dreams of future 
happiness shattered, Major Morden could no longer remain in the 
same station evenas his lost love, and at once applied for an exchange, 
and on obtaining it, joined his new regiment as soon as possible at 
Tanchester. This was his story, and he ended it by saying, how 
much he had been startled at my resemblance to my cousin, to 
whom Miss Cumine was now married, and who had been his chum 
in barracks for several months before and during his engagement. 
For the moment he had thought that I was Fulke Pengelley, 
home perhaps on leave, and a feeling of hatred and despairing 
disappointment had shot through his heart, till some slight difference 
in us, and hearing Massy call me Raymond, showed him his 
mistake. 
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This, then, was the reason, thought I to myself, that he had 
started when he saw me; I could quite understand it, and felt very 
sorry for the poor fellow. I thanked him for his confidence, and 
again promised I should let it go no farther than myself. Seeing he 
looked worn and tired, I glanced at my watch and found that the 
hour was later than I thought; my repeater struck a quarter to 
eleven. I suggested to him that he should take an hour’s sleep on the 
floor of the car, and that then I would do the same, and he should 
watch in his turn, thus relieving each other till we reached London. 
He thought my plan an excellent one, and in a few moments had 
rolled himself in his rugs and was fast asleep. 


Part II. 


At midnight I awoke him. He said he did not feel refreshed 
by his sleep, that he had been oppressed by awful nightmares, as 
of some unspeakable horror of sin and darkness closing him in on 
all sides, and a sensation as if he were falling into a bottomless 
abyss with none to save him. He felt quite grateful to me for 
awaking him and delivering him from such appalling dreams. 

After making a good supper from the contents of our hamper, 
we changed places; Major Morden took my seat as watcher, and I 
lay down as he had previously done on the floor of the car, and 
rolling myself up in my rugs, was soon oblivious of all around 
me. 
How long I slept I do not know, but on looking back now, 
I think it must have been about half an hour, when I was 
suddenly awakened by a feeling of fear or dread warning of some 
impending danger; I cannot explain what I felt, but it almost 
seemed to me as if some voice had whispered in my ear, ‘ Beware! 
Beware!’ I sat up, and looked round; there was no one on the 
four seats of the car! Where was the Major? A pang of fright 
struck my heart. Had he fallen over the bulwark of the car in 
trying to manage the ropes? Horrible thought, which I tried to 
put from me at once, for I knew he could not have worked them 
unassisted, without incurring a great risk to his own personal 
safety, and besides he was too experienced an aéronaut to have 
attempted such a foolhardy act. 

But where could he be? again I looked round. In front of 
me the seat was empty, the rugs seemed to have fallen off it ina 
heap on the floor of the car; at my right side under the seat was 
the hamper, on the left under the other seat, the rack containing 
the barometer and other instruments. 

I threw off my wraps and knelt up; the balloon was still sailing 
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in perfect steadiness, but the air was much warmer, and I im- 
mediately concluded we were being borne along in a lower current 
than hitherto, and consequently nearer the earth. 

What was that sound? I started. Again I heard it. Surely 
someone laughing softly; a strange laugh that seemed to curdle 
the blood in my veins. It appeared to come from the heap of rugs 
in front of me, and the folds began to move. I gazed at the dark 
mass fascinated and unable tostir. The heap began to rise slowly, 
silently, and then, a pale livid face looked out from the folds of 
the rug, and again I heard that strange low laugh. The figure 
was now in a kneeling position, the face on a level with my own, 
and asthe moon came out from a bank of silvery clouds I saw that 
it was the Major! Instantly my presence of mind returned ; the 
unknown is always more or less mysterious, but an evil realised is 
more easy to cope with, mentally and physically. A sudden 
thought flashed through my mind, and with it, the recollection of 
what Morden had related to me earlier in the evening about his 
mother and her grandfather, together with his strange behaviour 
after his attack of fainting. The suspicion of the dreadful truth 
forced itself upon me, with a certainty born of instinct. Major 
Morden had become suddenly mad, and I had before me the 
prospect of two more hours, perhaps, of horror, to be passed with a 
lunatic in a situation where human aid was beyond my reach, and 
death, and possibly murder, staring me in the face. 

All must depend upon myself now, and on my keeping up an 
appearance of perfect coolness, so as to quell any outbreak on the 
part of my unhappy companion; a moment of weakness might be 
fatal to me, my life was in my own hands. 

These thoughts rushed through my mind like a flash of lightning, 
and I determined to make an attempt to secure the wretched man 
before he could work any mischief, first trying, however, what a 
few words would do. 

‘Hullo! Major,’ I exclaimed, in a natural steady voice, ‘ you’re 
a nice sort of watcher ; I do believe you’ve been napping too, and 
leaving the balloon to take care of itself!’ 

Morden laughed again, and crept a few inches nearer to me on 
his knees. I could see that his eyes were gleaming with frenzied 
excitement. He looked, in the heavy folds of the rug, as if he were 
clothed in some dark monkish garb. His hands now appeared out 
of the folds also, and seemed to be grasping something; I could 
not see what it was, but it seemed to shine here and there as the 
moonlight touched it. 

I did not move from my place. Morden’s eyes glared at me, 
and he said in a sort of stealthy whisper, ‘ Yes, I have been 
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watching—watching you—for many months I have waited and 
watched—but I knew the time would come sooner or later—it has 
come now—now, Fulke Pengelley, do you hear what I say? now 
—false cruel friend, you took my love, I will take your life—there 
is no escape for you!’ 

‘Oh! come now, Major!’ I answered, ‘you’re making some 
mistake, you know; I’m Raymond Pengelley, not Fulke, he’s out 
inIndia. I dare say you still feel a bit confused after your fainting 
fit, but Pll do the next hour of watching for you, if your head still 
bothers you, and you can lie down on the seat. Shall I help you 
on to it?’ AsI spoke I rose to my feet, and gathering up my two 
rugs, turned to put them on the seat behind me. It was foolish of 
me to have taken my eyes off him, even for an instant, for in that 
short second of time he had sprung up, and with a howl like some 
wild animal, leaped upon my back, throwing one of his rugs over 
me. 

I am very strong and tall, but the suddenness of the attack 
made the car lurch, and brought me down again to my knees with 
a thud; and now began a fight for dear life such as I hope and 
pray it may never again be my lot to experience; I shudder still 
when I think of it. 

Short as Morden was, he was wonderfully powerful and wiry, 
and almost catlike in his activity, as he knelt upon me and pushed 
me over, trying to smother me as it seemed in the folds of the 
rug. 
Fortunately in kicking out with my foot, I tripped him up, 
and he fell heavily over me. In an instant I had freed myself from 
the suffocating weight and leaped up, and a moment after some 
bright object was jerked out of Morden’s hand by the force of his 
fall, and fell at my feet. It was the long knife that the sergeant 
had put into the car in case we should require to cut something. 
I stooped hastily and picked it up, hurling it over the sides, 
reckless of any thought of requiring it, and only consulting my 
personal safety. My next movement was an attempt to seize 
the coil of spare rope under one of the seats, in order to pinion 
my companion and prevent him from doing further harm. But 
he was too quick for me. Asif he had divined my thought, he 
pounced upon it, and with a wild shriek of maniacal laughter 
threw it over the bulwark. Again he rushed at me, as if he would 
hurl me also after the coil of rope; his strength was marvellous ; 
my superior height alone saved me from being throttled, as he 
clung to my elbows, and with one hand outstretched tried to 
reach my throat. Now I had shaken bim off and thrown him on 
the floor of the car ; the instant after, he was up again and dragging 
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me down by my knees. Over and over, backwards and forwards, 
we rolled, the one on the other, panting, struggling, each fighting 
for the mastery; the madman biting at my hands till the blood 
streamed from them, and shrieking and laughing demoniacally, 
with eyes gleaming like live coals, as he tore at my throat each 
time he rolled uppermost. 

At last with a tremendous effort I threw him from me to the 
other end of the car; he lay there quite still, face upwards, and 
arms outstretched under the seat. I thought I had stunned him, 
and, pausing a second to take breath, I looked out over the bul- 
warks. To my astonishment, we were not more than six or seven 
hundred feet above the level of the earth; some current of wind 
must have been gradually bearing us downwards. In the east the 
dawn was giving a dim suspicion of its approach by a faintest tint 
of primrose on the black darkness of the sky, for the moon had 
gone behind heavy clouds and only a few stars were visible. Every 
moment we seemed to be getting nearer the earth. I struck my 
repeater—half-past two ; we ought to be nearing our journey’s end, 
and should (if we could direct the balloon according to the currents 
of wind predicted) come down somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Fulham ; but this would not be for another hour and a half, if I 
could judiciously raise the balloon by the occasional throwing out 
of a sand-bag; whereas, if I let the balloon drift downwards of its 
own will in an oblique current, we should reach the earth in about 
three quarters of an hour, perhaps less, and, as well as I could cal- 
culate, we should descend near Hampton Court. All this passed 
through my brain in a flash, and I determined to act on the latter 
plan, and throw out our anchor when I neared some trees, 
and trust to Providence to send me some rescue from my terrible 
companion. 

A slight noise made me look at Morden’s prostrate form. He 
was breathing heavily, his eyes were shut, but his two hands were 
moving about under the seat with a sliding movement. What 
could it mean? Perhaps he was going to have a fit, the result of 
his heavy fall. A feeling of pity prompted me to wait and see 
what would happen before resorting to any violent measures to 
secure him; but, to prepare myself for any fresh attack, I stooped 
down and took the two long straps off the hamper. Scarcely had 
I slipped the buckle of the last one, when with a wild appalling 
scream of triumph, Morden leaped suddenly from the floor on to 
the seat of the car. With one hand he whirled the axe we had 
brought with us round his head, while with the other he held on 
to the ropes above him. Fool that I was to have forgotten we 
had it with us! With all the cunning of a maniac he had feigned 
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being stunned to put me off my guard, and had stealthily taken 
the axe from the peg on which it hung. 

His eyes glared with fury, and he foamed at the lips as he 
screamed to me, and poured forth a torrent of inarticulate words, 
threats, and curses. 

‘ You shall die with me!’ he yelled ; ‘ the time has come; hell 
is there down below, we will fall together, down, down, down !’ 

With a screech that pierced through my brain, he turned and 
cut one of the great ropes through with the axe. Immediately I be- 
came aware of his frightful intention—he was going tosever the car 
from its silken globe. The thought of the horrible death impend- 
ing over me roused me to superhuman energy. I rushed to seize 
him, but with extraordinary agility he dashed round to the oppo- 
site side, and with another rapid blow cut through a second rope. 
Round and round we rushed, the car swaying with sickening 
motion, now that two of the balancing ropes were severed. I tried 
to loop the strap round his legs, but it was all in vain. On went 
the frightful pursuit; now he was bounding from one side to the 
other of the car, now eluding my outstretched hands by jumping 
off the seat and up again on to the very edge of the bulwark, all 
the time slashing out with his dreadful weapon at the ropes, which 
bit by bit began to give way as he chopped at them in his head- 
long rush. 

Breathless and giddy and sick with horror, I began to realise 
how unable I was to capture him, and how near I was to an awful 
death. Only three ropes remained, one at one end of the car, and 
one middle one on each side. Dawn was now fully breaking, and 
night fighting with the return of daylight. Nearer and nearer we 
came to earth, we were scarcely two hundred feet above it, and 
scudding along at awful speed, the car rocking frightfully as the 
balloon began to revolve slowly round in its downward course. 
Hopeless of securing Morden, I sank exhausted on to the seat 
farthest from him. 

‘Ha, ha!’ he yelled, ‘ you’re afraid, Fulke Pengelley, that I 
shall murder you with this,’ and he shook the axe at me. ‘No, 
no! that death is too good for such a traitorous devil as you are! 
When those three ropes go, where will you be? Think of that! 
I am not afraid! We shall die together! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

And now he cut the rope at the end, and the car hung by the 
two middle side ropes. He slid down on to the seat and, as boys 
do in a boat, began swaying himself to and fro, our position at 
either end being the only thing that kept the car balanced. The 
next minute I recollected as if by inspiration that the anchor with 
its coil of rope hung at my right side, just outside the bulwark’s 
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wooden frame, and if I could keep my balance and stretch my right 
arm cautiously backwards, without turning my body, I might, with 
a strong effort, slip the pulley that kept it up, and let the rope 
slide out to its full length. No sooner thought than done. I 
glanced at Morden ; he was still swaying the car, and his lips were 
parted in a horrible smile as he gazed at me, seemingly enjoying 
the frightful danger of our position. Thank Heaven! the pulley 
was well oiled, and the rope ran out noiselessly like a silken thread. 

The madman appeared quite unaware of my manceuvre. Had 
I wished to secure him now I could not have done so; the least 
step forward would tip the car over, and we should both be launched 
into eternity. There was nothing to do but sit absolutely im- 
movable, and trust in a divine Providence to deliver me from my 
awful position. I craned my neck sideways to look over the car. 
How quickly the sun seemed to have risen! ten minutes ago the 
night was all over the earth, and now the sun’s disc began to rise 
over the horizon in a glory of crimson, amber, and green. Every 
object below us was clear. My calculation was right; we were 
speeding over green fields and parks, through which the Thames 
ran like a guiding thread, telling me where we were travelling. 
Now we were approaching trees, and still sailing at tremendous 
velocity, so close to the earth that I could distinguish men and 
horses moving along the roads to their early morning labour. 
How thankful I felt that I had not thrown out the rest of the 
sand-bags, and that Morden had not thought of them. Lower and 
lower we rushed along—there was a catch; the madman burst 
into a loud scream of laughter—we were loose again. The anchor 
had grazed the top of a lofty poplar on the bank of the river. We 
were now hardly eighty feet above the earth. 

‘Ha, ha!’ again shrieked Morden, ‘ now, now prepare yourself, 
no more mercy for you, you had none forme!’ And at the same 
instant he threw himself flat on his face on the floor. 

The car gave another sickening lurch. I lifted up my heart 
in prayer, every breath a petition for deliverance. The axe was 
under him ; what was he going to do? Lower, lower still scudded 
the balloon, jolting, bumping, leaping along like an animal. We 
were nearing the trees surrounding Hampton Court; half a mile 
farther on I could see its red brick walls, slate roofs, and vast 
conservatories gleaming in the bright rays of the rising sun. 

Morden crawled along the floor of the car on elbows and knees, 
slowly, and with face upturned to mine in a diabolical grin. The 
car began slowly to slope down towards my end. My position 
became such as if I were sitting in a reclining chair ; I could only 
keep from falling backwards by twisting my feet round the iron 
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supports of the bench, and by clutching hold of the rings that had 
held the ropes. Above my head the severed ropes were blowing 
out like wild streamers. How the end came I cannot distinctly 
remember, but my last recollection is that, with a frightful howl, 
Morden sprang on my knees clasping me round the body. I heard 
a loud crashing rustling noise, and the car tipped over. Down, 
down, I seemed to slide and fall with fearful velocity, till I was 
brought up sharp with a jerk that shook every bone in my body; 
something caught hold of me, I fell on my side over what I thought 
was a beam, and Morden, releasing me from his throttling embrace, 
rolled over me uttering shriek after shriek as I saw him turn over 
and over. I heard an awful scream, a dull thud, then knew no 
more. I had lost consciousness, and all was black darkness. 

When I recovered my senses I found myself in a small room; 
a woman unknown to me was sitting by the window working. I 
felt puzzled ; I could remember nothing. How had I got there ? 
Where was I? These two questions revolved over and over in my 
mind in hazy fashion, without my arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Then, with returning consciousness, every nerve in 
my body began to twinge and shoot with agonising pain; I tried 
to move, but I felt powerless; my arms seemed paralysed, and 
when I attempted to put them outside the bedclothes, I discovered 
that my left arm was broken and bandaged up in a splint, and my 
right arm so bruised and sore that I could not move it without 
severely hurting myself. I uttered a cry of pain as I sank back 
on my pillow. 

The figure at the window turned; to my great surprise it was 
Mrs. Moultrie; and, at the open door of the little room, attracted 
by my cry, stood Evelyn. They both approached the bed, ex- 
claiming, with accents of relief and pleasure, their thankfulness at 
my restoration to consciousness. In a moment, at the sight of 
their friendly well-known faces, I remembered all that had 
happened: the féte at Tanchester, the ascent in the ‘ Excelsior, 
my horrible fight for life, and subsequent fall. 

‘Oh! Captain Pengelley,’ cried Mrs. Moultrie, ‘thank God 
you can speak! You have given us a terrible shock, but I hope 
now you will go on all right with care and patience.’ 

_ ©Where am I, Mrs. Moultrie? ‘Whose house is this? Who 
brought me here ?’ I asked feebly. 

‘You are in one of the Hampton Court gardeners’ selbaauns 
he was going to his work early this morning, at three o’clock, and 
saw the balloon crashing through the trees, and at last the anchor 
caught in a tall elm, and the car, which was hanging by only 
two ropes, turned over, and you and Major Morden were thrown 
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out into the branches of the tree; you fell across a great arm of 
it, and were caught by a fork of wood most providentially by the 
waist-strap of your ulster coat ; but the poor Major fell between 
the branches to the ground.’ 

‘ Tell me all, Mrs. Moultrie. Is he dead ?’ 

‘ Yes, he must have been killed instantaneously; there was a 
dreadful wound on the back of his head, and both arms and one 
leg were broken; it is more merciful so, life would bave been 
torture had he lived under such conditions,’ 

‘ Horrible !’ I cried ; ‘what an ending to our journey! I will 
tell you more by-and-by, when I feel better able to talk; but I 
want to know how you and Miss Moultrie came here.’ 

‘ Well, then, the gardener climbed to the branch where you 
were suspended ; he called to a labouring man in a field close by, 
who fetched assistance; and, with the help of a long rope and a 
blanket and four other men, they lowered you to the ground 
and brought you here. A doctor was sent for, and he searched 
your pockets, and found your card-case and a luggage-label with 
our address on it; so telegraphed to me at once, and I and Evelyn 
came on here by the first train; we will stay till your mother can 
come to you.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Moultrie, how kind of you! But I don’t know 
what to do about my mother; she and my father started for a 
tour in Algeria three weeks ago, and I haven’t the least idea where 
to write to them for the next month, as they will be continually 
on the move. Please go home; if you will get a woman to look 
after me I shall be all right soon.’ 

‘No! Captain Pengelley, that settles the question. I will 
stay here myself and nurse you; Evelyn and I were thinking of 
taking a change somewhere, and we could not be in a prettier 
place than Hampton. There is a very good little hotel close by, 
and we shall be very comfortable ; I will write to my husband to 
send our man here with the rest of our things and the pony- 
chaise.’ 

In spite of all my remonstrances, good Mrs. Moultrie carried 
her own way, and I had to submit, not without a secret delight 
that the decision had been taken out of my hands, and that sweet 
Evelyn Moultrie was to share the duties of nurse with her 
mother. 

After many weeks of suffering, I was allowed to leave my bed 
and take drives in the neighbourhood, and in three months after 
my terrible accident I was on the road to convalescence. 

To cut my story short, when I returned to Tanchester with the 
Moultries, I felt that [ had won the affection of both my nurses 
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and the heart of one, and that I had only to ask, to have it in my 
fond keeping for ever. I was not long in deciding the momentous 
question, and my pretty Evelyn told me, with many blushes and 
laughs and tender looks, that she would be my nurse for all the 
rest of her life, if I would promise to go no more balloon rides 
with jealous madmen ! 

Poor Morden was buried in the little churchyard of Hampton 
Wick, where the regiment erected a stone to his memory. It was 
evident that my extraordinary resemblance to my cousin Fulke 
Pengelley had brought about in the unfortunate man’s mind a 
revival of his disappointment and sufferings, and the shock at the 
sight of me had overthrown the wavering balance of his brain, and 
induced the sudden madness to which he was only too predisposed 
hereditarily, in spite of his asseverations to the contrary. 

Nearly five years have passed since that terrible night, but the 
memory of it is still as fresh as if it had happened yesterday, and 
many a time in my dreams I see the awful face of ‘Mad Morden’ 
creeping closer and closer to me, till I wake with a loud cry of 
horror, to find to my heartfelt relief that it is but a vision of 
darkness, and that I am on ‘terra-firma,’ and not in the swaying 
car of the great balloon ‘ Excelsior.’ 

F. L. LAYARD, 
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EvrxyBopy pitied Lady Otterburn. When but a giddy thought- 
less girl of eighteen she had been dazzled by the vision of a 
coronet and an ancient title, and had accepted the hand of young 
Lord Otterburn, the last and least reputable of a fine old race, 
who married her for her money, and who was already famous as a 
debauchee and a roué of the worst class. Soft words, a gallant 
address, a fine person, and the coronet and title dangling above 
all had blinded the eyes of Lucy Hargreaves, daughter of a wealthy 
country parson, and, in spite of warnings and entreaties, she threw 
aside for ever the old simple rustic life and became mistress of 
Otterburn Castle. 

She did not enjoy her new honours long: the new stationery 
with the pretty coronetted monogram had hardly been put away 
ere she repented bitterly of the step she had taken; and in ten 
short years the light-hearted girl, who had brought life and gaiety 
into the dim, faded, tapestry-hung halls and galleries of the old 
castle, was a sad-faced, broken woman, who moved about in that 
listless, purposeless way which proclaims hopelessness and help- 
lessness. She had one friend in the house and another in the 
village to whom she confided all her troubles and her griefs, and 
without whom life would have been simply intolerable. The one 
was Mrs. Turnbull, the housekeeper, a good-looking, kind-faced 
woman of five-and-thirty ; the other was the Reve:end Mr. Texter, 
vicar of the little village which straggled about ‘he castle gates ; 
the one was her comforter, the other was her adviser; the one she 
almost loved, the other she reverenced bv: somewhat feared. 
As for her husband he did not trouble her much with his presence, 
for during the racing season he was al! about the country in 
company with jockeys and bookmakers and a chosen crew of town 
men of his own kidney, and during ‘he winter he generally con- 
trived to be at Monte Carlo. But during his short sojourns in 
iis ancestral home he made ample »mends for his absences, and, 
if cviv a tithe of the stories which were current in the countryside 
was credible, he !ed Lady Ottervurn the life of a degraded slave 
towards whom uo brutality was inexcusable. 

Escape from such an existence was impossible, for the poor 
woman hac aot sufficient grounds upon which to base an act of 
separation. Her husband was a drunkard and a gambler, he was 
foul-mouthed and brutal, but beyond this there was nothing which 
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in the eyes of the Jaw would have justified her in appealing to her 

country’s tribunals—nothing, that is, of which she was aware. 
She had tried every means to bring about a change. She had 
remonstrated, she had entreated, she had reproached him. He 
invariably answered with curses, and reminded her that he did not 
interfere in her affairs and that she had no right to meddle with 
his. 

During these ten years the fortune which Lady Otterburn had 
brought her husband was well-nigh dissipated ; it was well known 
that the estate was mortgaged to the very timber; the establish- 
ment had been reduced to such an extent that whole suites of 
rooms were rotting away from neglect and decay; and the gardens, 
which had been the Otterburn pride during long centuries, were 
simply overgrown wildernesses. 

Generally when Lord Otterburn came home it was to scrape 
together funds. If he got them he went off immediately to dissi- 
pate them, if he did not he raved about the house more like a 
caged beast than a human being, and was only comparatively 
mollified by the sacrifice of some of his wife’s rapidly diminishing 
stock of jewellery. 

At length all that was left to her was a set of diamonds which 
had been worn by her great-grandmother at the coronation of 
George III., which had been her father’s wedding-gift, accom- 
panied by the strict injunction that under no circumstances what- 
ever would she part with them. When Lord Otterburn had 
commenced his raids upon his wife’s jewel-cases she had managed 
to keep the existence of these diamonds a secret from him, for 
there was no company kept at the castle, and she never had an 
opportunity or the inclination to array herself as befitted her 
position, and the only person who knew about them was Mrs. 
Turnbull the housekeeper, a woman whose faith was above 
suspicion. 

In October Lord Otterburn went off to Monte Carlo, after 
having paid a short visit to his home for the purpose of scraping 
together funds sufficient to carry him abroad and to enable him to 
_ start at the tables. Lady Otterburn breathed freely for awhile, 
although she knew very well that if luck ran against her husband 
he would attack her again. 

In the middle of the night, about a fortnight after her 
husband’s departure, Lady Otterburn was startled by the crash of 
a shutting door. Highly nervous and sensitive, she sprang out of 
bed, turned up the gas, and, quaking with terror, listened. As 
there was no sound of steps on the stairs, she ventured to open 
her door and peep out. 
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All was dark and still for some moments; then she heard a 
man’s indistinct voice which seemed to be in a long gallery which 
led from the tower in which was her bedroom, and which, from 
some old historical association, was known as King James’s Gallery. 

The voice grew clearer, and, to Lady Otterburn’s amazement, 
she recognised the tones of her husband. All she could hear was, 
‘Very well, Mary, I must have them. I’ve lost every cent I 
have, and they must be got.’ 

An indistinct murmuring followed, which Lady Otterburn 
guessed was the reply of the woman addressed as Mary. Then her 
husband said,— 

‘I don’t care. They must be got. I haven’t come all this 
way for nothing, and if you don’t get them Ill do it myself. 
Egad, to think that it’s been kept a secret from me all this time!’ 

There was further indistinct murmuring followed by a move- 
ment which warned Lady Otterburn to get back into her room, 
where she sat on her bed shivering with dread and expecting to 
see her husband every moment. 

However, a quarter of an hour passed without any further 
occurrence, so she turned the gas down and crept into bed, not to 
sleep, but to ponder over the meaning of her husband’s visit and of 
the mysterious words he had spoken. 

She had scarcely been in bed ten minutes before she heard a 
gentle knock at her door. Her agitation was so great that she 
could hardly reply, but slipped to the door and opened it. 

To her astonishment Mrs. Turnbull, quite dressed, stood there. 

‘Why, Turnbull!’ exclaimed Lady Otterburn, ‘ what is the 
matter ?’ 

‘O my lady!’ gasped the housekeeper, whose face was of a 
deadly white and who trembled as she spoke, ‘that’s what I want 
to know. I heard a door slam some time ago. I thought it was 
yours, but I dared not come to see what you wanted.’ 

‘I am so glad you have come, Turnbull, whispered Lady 
Otterburn as she closed the door. ‘ Lord Otterburn is here.’ 

‘Lord Otterburn here !’ repeated the housekeeper, in a voice of 
amazement; ‘I thought he was abroad, my lady ?’ 

‘Yes,’ continued her mistress. ‘And I heard him talking to 
someone of the name of Mary—there is no Mary at Otterburn Castle 
that I know of? 

‘ Nor I, my lady,’ said Mrs. Turnbull. 

‘And he wanted something which this Mary was to get for 
him,’ Lady Otterburn went on. ‘ Money I think it must have 
been, for he told her he had lost everything. You mustn't leave 
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me to-night, Turnbull, I should frighten myself into an illness. 
There is the sofa—you can make a comfortable bed on it. 

‘Certainly, my lady,’ replied the housekeeper. ‘ But what a 
strange thing for him to come home at such a time of night and 
not let you know a word about it? Are you sure it was him, my 
lady ?’ 

‘As sure as that I am speaking to you,’ answered her 
mistress. ‘But as to who this Mary is— we must find out to- 
morrow.’ 

So Mrs. Turnbull slept in Lady Otterburn’s room that night, 
and nothing further occurred. 

The next morning Lady Otterburn descended to the breakfast 
room, half expecting to see her husband there, but he was not. She 
had the few servants still retained paraded and asked them if 
they had been disturbed in the night. All had heard the 
slamming of the door but nothing more. She then asked them if 
there was a Mary amongst them, to which they replied in the 
negative. 

Under other circumstances Lady Otterburn would not have been 
so alarmed and mystified, for when her husband was in England he 
constantly turned up at the castle at all sorts of odd hours, with- 
out giving notice of his advent, and often without condescending 
to see his wife at all; but that something unusual had happened or 
was about to happen was very certain from the curious nature of 
the conversation she had overheard. 

A day or two after Mrs. Turnbull came into Lady Otterburn’s 
little boudoir at about two in the afternoon and said that an 
artist-tourist desired permission to see over the castle. Otterburn 
Castle was a famous showplace, and during the summer months, 
when the family was usually away, scores of visitors came to see 
the quaint old tapestried rooms, the wainscoted galleries, the 
famous pictures, and above all the king’s bedroom, which was 
immediately below that occupied by Lady Otterburn. 

Visitors in the winter months were more rare, and as the 
family was generally at home, it was usual for permission to be 
asked before they were admitted. Lady Otterburn readily 
granted the housekeeper’s request, and went on with her em- 
broidery. 

Perhaps the mysterious occurrence of the preceding week had 
awakened Lady Otterburn’s suspicions. At any rate she deter- 
mined to see this artist visitor, and went from the boudoir into 
the king’s bedroom, which was adjoining. This was generally the 
last room shown to visitors, but Lady Otterburn heard footsteps in 
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the room above—her own room—and knew that they would not be 
long descending. 

During restorations made at the beginning of the century, a 
secret passage had been discovered, contrived -in the thickness of 
the walls, and communicating between Lady Otterburn’s room on 
one floor and the king’s room on the floor below. 

Lady Otterburn wanted to get a sight of the visitor if possible 
without being seen herself, and with this purpose ascended the 
secret staircase leading to her own room, About half way up she 
met Mrs. Turnbull, who was unmistakably astonished to see her 
mistress. 

‘You surely haven’t left this visitor alone, Turnbull,’ said 
her ladyship. 

‘Only for a few moments, my lady,’ replied the housekeeper. 
‘He seems such a pleasant gentleman, and says he has walked 
ever so many miles on purpose to see the castle, and asked me if 
he might make a sketch of the view from your windows.’ 

‘ Then he is in my room now,’ said Lady Otterburn. 

‘ Yes, my lady, a-settin’ at the window,’ replied Mrs. Turnbull. 

‘Well, he may be all right, but I wouldn’t leave him alone,’ 
said her mistress, ‘Thieves are very clever nowadays, and all my 
valuables are about.’ 

‘ Very well, my lady,’ said the housekeeper, and reascended the 
stairs, which Lady Otterburn redescended. 

The Reverend Mr. Texter and his wife were coming to dinner 
that night, and in the reduced establishment it was Mrs. Turnbull 
who did the part of lady’s maid to the mistress of Otterburn Castle. 
‘Turnbull,’ said Lady Otterburn as the faithful domestic was doing 
her hair, * why should I not wear my diamonds, or some of them, 
say the necklet, to-night? Mrs. Texter is sure to come in her 
fullest dress, and, although it may be ridiculous for so informal an 
entertainment, I don’t know why I shouldn’t let her see that we 
have something left.’ 

‘Very well, my lady,’ replied Mrs. Turnbull ; ‘it is very long 
since you wore them.’ 

The hairdressing process finished, Lady Otterburn went to her 
jewel-case. 

Suddenly she shrieked. 

‘They’re gone! they’re gone! O Turnbull, I would not have 
lost them for the world!’ 

‘Gone, my lady ! the diamonds gone!’ repeated Mrs. Turnbull, 
approaching with a horrified face. 

*O dear! dear!’ sobbed Lady Otterburn, ‘that artist man 
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must have taken them! I told you not to leave him! I thought 
it strange that a visitor should call at this time of the year.’ 

‘But, my lady, I was not two minutes out of the room,’ said 
the housekeeper. ‘ Just that short time when you spoke to me on 
the secret staircase, and he was on the window-seat the whole 
time.’ 

‘Well, there it is—stay, did you remark him particularly ?’ 
asked Lady Otterburn. 

‘He was a dark man witha full beard and spoke with a foreign- 
_eering accent, my lady,’ replied the housekeeper. 

Lady Otterburn remained pensive for a few moments, after 
which her face cleared up, and she appeared to regain her 
equanimity and said,— 

‘They are gone, Turnbull, so there’s no more to be said or done 
in the matter. I must dine without them, and Mrs, Texter must 
think what she pleases.’ 

‘But had we not better telegraph to Boxham, my lady, and 
have the police put on the business ?’ suggested Mrs. Turnbull. 

‘No, no, the thief, whoever he is, is far enough away by this 
time,’ said Lady Otterburn ; ‘ and, after all, a woman in my position 
has no right to assume an appearance which belies truth.’ 

Three weeks passed, and Mrs. Turnbull asked leave to have a 
fortnight’s holiday with her relatives in the south of England. 
This of course was granted by Lady Otterburn, although she could 
ill spare so faithful and attached a domestic. 

Upon the afternoon after Mrs. Turnbull’s departure Mr. Texter 
called at the castle. 

‘Why, Mr. Texter,’ said Lady Otterburn, ‘it is so long since 
I saw you that I began to fear that you were ill or that you had 
been translated to another district.’ 

‘I have been to Paris, that’s all,’ replied the parson. ‘I seem 
to miss something here, too. What can it be? Oh, I know—the 
familiar face of that gold-medal housekeeper of yours.’ 

‘ She has gone to the south for a holiday,’ said Lady Otterburn. 

‘To the south! to the south of what? England or France?’ 
asked Mr. Texter. 

‘Why, to the south of England, of course,’ replied Lady Otter- 
burn. 

The reverend gentleman rose, walked to the door, opened it, 
peered into the passage, returned, shut the door, and drew his 
chair nearer to that of Lady Otterburn. 

‘Do you know why I ask ?’ he said. 

‘Because you missed what I miss unspeakably,’ answered her 
ladyship. 
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‘Not altogether,’ said the parson. ‘Chiefly because if I did 
not see her yesterday afternoon getting into a carriage labelled 
“ Nice ” on Calais Pier I never was more mistaken in my life.’ 

Lady Otterburn’s face expressed astonishment at first, but she 
shortly said laughingly ,— 

‘You must have made a mistake, Mr. Texter, for I saw the 
address on her box.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the clergyman, sinking his voice almost to a 
whisper. ‘Lady Otterburn, I am old enough to be your 
grandfather, and I may claim the privilege accorded to age of . 
speaking plainly. Have you ever observed an intimavy between 
your housekeeper and—and your husband ?’ 

Lady Otterburn’s face now expressed amazement which did not 
fade away. 

‘I—I hardly understand you, Mr. Texter,’ she stammered. 

‘I was very plain in what I said. You have never observed it?’ 
said the clergyman. 

‘Never! never!’ said Lady Otterburn. ‘I know, as I am 
afraid too many people know, that my Charlie lives a hard life, 
and that he is sometimes unkind to me, but I cannot believe such 
a thing of him. Have you noticed it, Mr. Texter ?’ 

‘I have, and so have many others,’ replied the parson. 

‘Since when ?’ 

‘Oh, for a very long time.’ 

‘Then why have you not availed yourself of the privilege of 
seniority to hint it to me before ?’ 

‘Because hitherto I have had no grounds to think that it -was 
any more than the admiration of a—well, of rather a rakish young 
man for a good-looking woman.’ 

‘Then you have grounds now ?’ 

‘ Certainly, or I should not have dared to touch upon so delicate 
atopic. Lady Otterburn, I am sure that it was Mrs. Turnbull 
whom I saw at Calais yesterday. Let me describe her dress, and 
you will tell me if I am mistaken.’ 

He then described Mrs. Turnbull’s dress, and Lady Otterburn 
admitted that it was correct. 

Lady Otterburn rose and paced the room in silence for some 
moments. Then she said,— 

‘Mr. Texter, you will not breathe a word of this to anyone 7? 

‘You have my,solemn assurance of that.’ 

‘I shall go immediately to the south of France. I can be in 
London to-morrow morning, if I leave by the night mail, in time 
to catch the early express which will land me in Nice the day after 
to-morrow night.’ 
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‘I think that is the best course you can pursue,’ said the 
clergyman. 


The Lady Otterburn who stepped from the train at the Nice 
station three days later was a different woman from the mild- 
speaking, sad-faced mistress who listlessly sauntered along the 
garden paths of Otterburn Castle or sighed away long hours in the 
silent drawing-room. She had borne from her husband more than 
even weak women usually bear, but this last stinging disgrace had 
roused her long latent spirit, and she was resolved now to discover 
the truth and to proclaim it. 

Lord Otterburn she knew lived in an hotel at Monte Carlo, but 
she had chosen Nice as her place of sojourn so that if a blow was 
to be struck it should be well prepared and could not miss its 
mark. She would satisfy herself first that matters were in the 
state hinted at by Mr. Texter, for, in spite of the evidence, she 
could hardly bring herself to believe her husband, bad as he was, 
could be guilty of such domestic sacrilege, and not until the proof 
was damning would she act. 

The next morning, in spite of her fatigue after thirty-six 
hours’ unbroken travel, she was at Monte Carlo, but, although she 
never moved from her post of observation near the Casino, she saw 
nothing either of her husband or of Mrs. Turnbull,and returned to 
Nice, half hopeful, half despairing. 

The morning after she went by a later train which arrived at 
Monte Carlo just before midday when the Casino was opened. She 
was passing slowly along the platform on her way out of the 
Monte Carlo station when aman and woman rushed hurriedly past 
her, and, just as the train had begun to move in the direction of 
Ventimiglia, jumped into a first-class carriage. Instantly Lady 
Otterburn recognised her husband and Mrs. Turnbull, but the train 
was moving too rapidly to allow of her entering it,so she remained 
gazing after it, confident that the couple would return, as they had 
no luggage with them. 

Suddenly among the officials assembled on the platform a 
tremendous excitement arose. Voices were raised in horrified cries ; 
men gesticulated and jabbered and pointed in the direction taken 
by the train ; and Lady Otterburn, looking with the rest, beheld on 
the single line of rails another train rapidly approaching from the 
direction of Ventimiglia. 

Ten seconds later there was a hideous crash, and when the sheets 
of steam had cleared away Lady Otterburn saw the beach below 
the line black with a confused jumble of battered, splintered wood- 
work which had been railway carriages, 
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She rushed forward with the crowd of spectators, but, in spite 
of her frantic protestations that she had a husband in one of 
the trains, was not allowed to pass the cordon of officials and 
gendarmes. 

All notions of hatred and revenge vanished from her heart, and 
as she stood there under the fierce sun, watching the clumsy efforts 
to extricate dead and wounded, listening to the agonising shrieks 
of the victims, she prayed honestly and earnestly that her wicked 
husband might have been spared. All that afternoon she waited. 
No one could or would give her information. The wildest rumours 
as to the extent of the loss of life were current amongst the excited 
jabbering crowd. No one had been killed. Fifty had been killed. 
There were no English folk in the trains. They were full of 
English folk. A man pushed by her, saying, in bad French, that he 
wasa doctor. Lady Otterburn managed to get through with him. 
She helped in the work of humanity, and in company with a dozen 
Englishmen and women, bound up wounds and lifted the wounded 
into litters. 

Suddenly she paused. Before her, pale, bleeding, but 
sensible, lay her husband. She rushed forward and raised him in 
her arms. His half-closed eyes opened and brightened as he 
murmured,— 

‘ Lucy, my darling wife, this is my punishment.’ 

‘Don’t talk, you are not fit for it, said Lady Otterburn. ‘Tell 
me where is—she, but not a word more.’ 

Lord Otterburn faintly moved his head in the direction of the 
mass of shattered carriages. Lady Otterburn saw the figure of a 
woman lying witha cloth over the face. She gently laid her 
husband’s head down, ran to the motionless figure, raised the 
cloth, and saw the dead face of Mrs, Turnbull. Lord Otterburn 
was carried to his hotel in Monte Carlo, and there for three weeks 
he hovered between life and death, his danger being aggravated by 
the wrecked condition of his constitution. Medical skill, however, 
and the unremitting attention and care of a wife upon whose 
attention and care he had no claim, worked successfully, and he 
gradually rallied. Not until then did Lady Otterburn allude to 
the past, and in reply to her questions he said,— 

‘Lucy, that woman was my wife. I had been compelled to 
marry her, no matter how, before I knew you, and I have been 
punished for it. Let all other secrets be buried with her, but it 
was I who took your diamonds, as your awakening upon that night 
prevented her from doing so. I was a ruined man then, and knew 
not where to turn for help. She suggested the theft upon the 
condition that I should Jeave you for eyer and live with her 
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openly as husband and wife. Lucy, she has been punished, and 
God knows that I have. Forgive me and let the future be a test 
of my sincerity.’ 

Lady Otterburn pressed her burning face against that of her 
husband ; the shock was a terrible one, but the love of the woman 


triumphed, and she murmured words of forgiveness and forget- 
fulness. 


FRANK ABELL, 
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WH Ghost Atorp without an End. 


Now, I don’t think there is a touch of jealousy in my nature—a 
jealous woman has always been my pet abomination—but I must 
confess that, just for one moment, I had a strange choking sen- 
sation in my throat when I saw my husband’s face become suddenly 
distorted by emotion at a mere passing glance from a pretty woman. 
Pretty she undoubtedly was, nay, almost lovely, with large blue 
eyes, and golden hair that clustered around her head in little curls : 
there was an air of elegance, too, in her dress and equipage, that 
denoted both wealth and refinement. She bowed to my husband 
as she drove past, but it was only the greeting of a chance ac- 
quaintance: he, however, as if unable to take his eyes from her, 
leaned over the balcony, and followed the movements of her carriage 
with a painfully eager glance until the trees hid it from view. 

Even then he seemed utterly oblivious of my presence, but 
stood by my side with that same white, startled expression on his face, 
that had first attracted my attention. Anything is better than 
suspense. I laid my hand upon his arm. ‘Herbert, who is 
she? Why, why I could say no more, my voice failed me. 

He turned quickly round. ‘Why, Alice, what is the matter ?’ 
he inquired anxiously. 

‘Who is she?’ I repeated,—‘ the lady in that carriage with 
the foreign-looking man ?’ 

‘The Countess de Lissa,’ he replied quietly, almost sadly. 
‘She was Annie Lisle, a cousin of the Beaumonts.’ 

It was a name I had never heard. 

‘Do you know her well?’ 

‘I never spoke to her in my life.’ 

‘Then why f 

‘Oh, I know what you mean. It is only an old piece of folly, 
but I cannot shake it off. We won’t talk about it now, for it is a 
rather painful subject. Let us go out into the sunshine.’ 

But if he imagined I was going to be satisfied with that, he 
was very much mistaken. I saw it was no good pressing the 
point just then ; I must wait for a better opportunity. It was not 
long in coming. We were making our way slowly down south, 
(we were on our honeymoon), and arrived at Mentone. 

As soon as table d’héte was over, we established ourselves in our 
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little private sitting-room, for there was no chance of going out, as’ 


it was raining furiously. Forsome time I went on diligently mak- 
ing cigarettes, but at length, when my pile was greater than any 
man could smoke in a month, I began my attack with what I re- 
garded as no inconsiderable amount of skill. A shade of annoyance 
passed over Herbert’s countenance when he became aware of the 
turn the conversation was taking; but as he looked down into my 
eager face, his expression changed. He said gently : 

* Alice, what a thorough woman you are! Ihave been on 
the point of telling you that story half-a-dozen times, only I never 
care very much totalk aboutit. You see, I don’t understand it, and 
I suppose now, I never shall.’ 

Here Herbert hesitated, and there was a touch of embarrassment 
in his manner when, after a pause, he began to speak; and his 
face had a grave, troubled look which I had never seen there 
before. 

‘ A year ago last September,’ he began, ‘I went into Pembroke- 
shire to spend a few days with the Beaumonts. It was the first 
time I had been at Plas Beaumont, and as I had come straight 
through from London, and it was nearly seven when [ arrived, I 
went to my room at once. The Plas was originally an old farm- 
house, which has been added to and altered by each successive 
generation until it has become a good-sized, comfortable country 
residence. I remember, as we drove up the avenue, being struck 
by the extraordinary length of the building; although only two 
stories high, it is as long as half a dozen ordinary houses put 
together. 

‘ My room was at the front of the house, at the top of the stair- 
case that leads out of the hall. There was nothing about it to 
attract any special attention; I know half a dozen country houses 
that have just suchrooms. The old carved-oak wainscot was rather 
quaint, but the bed and furniture were quite modern. Opposite 
the door leading from the staircase was a large window running 
the whole length of the room; at right angles to this window, and 
close to it, was another door, with a heavy curtain partially 
covering it. All this I had time to observe whilst dressing, for 
the servant had told me that dinner was not until a quarter to 
eight. 

‘It was just half-past seven when I had finished dressing, and 
my hand was already on the door handle, when—now, Alice, 
I can only tell you what I saw; even for myself I can find no 
explanation—the smaller door was suddenly burst open, and a 
tall, dark man, evidently a foreigner, sprang in, seized me by the 
arm; even now I can feel the gripe of his fingers. He said some~ 
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thing, but the only words I could distinguish were, “Help! For 
God’s sake, help!” He almost dragged me after him through a 
room into a passage, through another room, down a long corridor, 
and only stopped when we were in front of the door of the end 
room of the house. Before he opened this door, he turned and 
looked at me. I saw his face as clearly as I see yours at this 
moment. He was a handsome man, with clear, well-cut features, 
black hair, and a sword cut above the left eyebrow. He had a 
tall, lithe figure, and even in my fright, I was struck by his air of 
distinction. 

‘We stood there looking at each other for perhaps half a 
minute, which to me seemed an eternity; then my companion 
opened the door and led me into a bedroom, smaller and more 
old-fashioned than the one that had been given to me, but very 
like it. It had the same long, low window, but, instead of my 
little iron bed, there was a large old four-poster, that must have 
been made centuries before, hung with yellow chintz, which seemed 
to be covered with little, black, dancing figures. 

‘ The man, still holding me by the arm, led me up to the bed. 
On it, stretched full length, was lying a woman, or rather a girl, 
for she did not look more than one- or two-and-twenty. She was 
in evening dress, and around her neck there was a curiously 
wrought old mosaic necklace. At this moment, as I think of her, 
I see her again as clearly as I saw her that night. She was a 
beautiful woman, one that, in any case, it would not have been 
easy to forget, but I had never seen her before. As I looked at 
her—she was in the full glare of the setting sun—I noticed that 
there was a thin red line running around her neck, as if it had 
been cut with some sharp instrument, and blood was slowly oozing 
out on one side, and running down the pillow. Then, for the first 
time, I noticed that the man, who was standing by my side, held 
a long pointed knife in his hand, and it was blood-stained. I 
sprang forward to raise the woman 

‘The next thing I remember was, that I was standing with my 
hand upon the handle of my bedroom door, ready to go down to 
dinner.’ 

Beads of perspiration were standing on my husband’s brow 
when he finished speaking. 

‘My dear Herbert, you surely did not let that trouble you? 
You were tired—it is an awful journey to Pembroke. You must 
have had some sort of a fit, perhaps a touch of sunstroke?’ and I 
strove to drive away my husband’s gloom, for his ghastly paleness 
frightened me. 

He looked dreamily out of the window. 
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‘Yes, yes, that is what I said to myself. I did not like it, 
even then, for it is not pleasant to have one’s imagination playing 
such tricks; but I was sure it was only imagination, particularly 
as I found that the little door was bolted on my side and locked 
on the other. I shook myself together and went down into the 
drawing-room. There were several people staying in the house ; 
some few were old friends of mine, but most of them were 
strangers. Dinner was late, for Mr. Beaumont and some of the 
men had been out shooting on the moors. I was sitting on the 
sofa, talking to Mrs. Beaumont, when, just as the gong was sound- 
ing, a tall, beautiful girl came into the room, and as she passed, 
turned to speak to Mrs. Beaumont. 

‘For a moment my heart ceased beating. She was the 
woman whom I had seen that night, lying on the bed with her 
throat cut. It was the same form, ‘the same little golden curls, 
and the same quaint old mosaic necklace was around her neck ; 
and, standing not a yard behind her, was the tall dark Creole, whom 
I had last seen with a blood-stained knife in his hand. 

‘ The room seemed to spin round; I could only gaze helplessly 
at the girl. Mrs. Beaumont must have thought that I was mad. 
Mechanically I listened whilst she asked if I felt ill, and assured 
me that I should kill myself if I did not take more rest. 

‘ At length I recovered myself sufficiently to ask who the lady 
with the golden curls was. 

‘« That tall girl in white? She is Annie Lisle, a niece of Mr. 
Beaumont’s. Is she not pretty? And that tail dark man that 
came in with her is her fiancé, the Count de Lissa. They are to 
be married next month.”’ 

‘ The next day I told Mrs. Beaumont all that I had seen, or 
dreamed. She listened to me very patiently, but smiled, and 
assured me that I had been working too hard, and must stay and 
let them nurse me. With infinite trouble I persuaded her to come 
to my room and unlock the side door. As soon as I entered the 
room into which it opened, I recognised it, and at once, without a 
moment’s hesitation, led the way through the second room, the pas- 
sage, and the corridor just as the man had taken me the night be- 
fore. I knew every step of the way, and only stopped when we 
reached the door of the room where I had seen the woman lying. 


Here Mrs. Beaumont held me back. I noticed that although she ~ 


still tried to smile, she seemed anxious and disturbed. She knocked 
at the door, and then, as no answer came, we went in. It was the 
room I had been in the night before. I recognisedit at once. It 
was impossible to mistake that large old-fashioned four-post bed; 
I could have sworn to the very pattern of the hangings. 
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‘And this was Annie Lisle’s room, Mrs. Beaumont told me. 

‘What was to be done? Annie Lisle was a penniless girl, and 
the Count de Lissa was a brilliant parti, and a man of irreproach- 
able character. Mrs. Beaumont argued that it would be little 
short of cruelty to let the story be known. 


‘I left the house that night, and the marriage took place the 
next month. 


‘I am waiting for the sequel.’ 
LESLIE ETHRIDGE. 





Doinetimes. 


Sometimes I long in utter loneliness 
To see thy face ; 

Sometimes I picture how thy smile would bless 
This empty place ; 

Sometimes I hear thy voice in accents glad, 
Or tender tone, 

And then I feel that it is doubly sad 
To be alone! 


Ah! life is now a weary thing to me; 
For, gazing on, 

I have no thought or hope of meeting thee 
Beneath the sun! 

My life would lose what most I care to keep, 
Should I forget,— 

And yet, remembering, I can but weep 
With vain regret ! 


For ah! I lost by my own wayward pride 
Thy care and love.— 

I only hope that I may reach thy side 
In heaven above ; 

I only pray that thou wilt find it sweet, 
And not in vain, 

To know that all my life, until we meet, 
Is one long pain! 


BESSIE DILL, 


MAR 31 1915 
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Bardsley(Rev.C.W.),Works by: 
English Surnames: Their Sources 
and Significations. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 78, 6d, 
Curiosities of Puritan Nomencla- 
ture. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs 


of. By Henry Mortey. With 100 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Beaconsfield, Lord: A Biogra- 
hy. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Sixth 
dition, with a New Preface. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





Beauchamp. — Grantley 
Grange: A Novel. rie SHELSLEY 
BeaucHampP. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 28, 


Beautiful Pictures by British 
Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. All en- 
graved on Steel in the highest style of 
Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by Sypney ArmyTAGz, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges 21s. 

Bechstein.— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Lupwic BECHSTEIN. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and 100 I)lusts. by RICHTER. 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





Beerbohm.— Wanderings in 
Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By Juttus BEERBoHM. With 
lllusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Belgravia for 1888. One 
Shilling Monthly. Two New Serial 
Stories began in BetGravia for JANu- 
ARY: Undercurrents, by the Author 
of “Phyllis;’”? and The Blackhall 
Ghosts, by SARAH TYTLER. 

*,* Bound Volumes from the beginning 
ave kept in stock, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
7s. _ each; cases for binding Vols., 2s. 
each, 


Belgravia Holiday Number, 
published Annually in Jury; and Bel- 
ravia Annual, published Annually in 
OVEMBER. Each Complete in itself. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. each. 


Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. each. 
A Ballad History of England 
Songs for Sailors. 


Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6a. 
each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
’Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 
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Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E, J. WHEELER. 

Allin a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss, 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
With Illustrations by A. ForrsTIErR. 

Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 


ness, and his Fall, Witha New | 


PREFACE. 


Fifty Years Ago. With 137 full-page 


Plates and Woodcuts, Demy 8vo, | 


cloth extra, 16s, 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: 
A Memoir. With Photograph Por- 
trait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, ls. 


COMPLETION oF THE 
Library Edition of the Novels of 


Besant and Rice. 

The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type on a large crown 8vo page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now 
ready, price Six Shillings each. 

1. Ready- Money Mortiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of JAMEs RIcE. 

2, My Little Girl. 

3. With Harp and Crown. 

4. This Son of Vulcan. 

5. The Golden Butterfly. With Etched 
Portrait of WALTER BEsantT. 

6. The Monks of Theiema. 

7. By Celia’s Arbour. 

8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

9. The Seamy Side. 





Birthday Books :— 

The Star Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square 8vo, band- 
somely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1876 to 1887, each ls. 

Academy Notes, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 18, 

Academy Notes, 1880-84 Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1887, each ls. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illusts. Is, 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol. II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s, 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 lllustrations, Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. Biacksurn, and 242 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1888. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. Demy 8vo, 3s. 
Blake (William): Etchings from 

his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 











descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
THoMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. With Portrait 
and StorHarp’s beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by : 











10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. English Merchants: Memoirs in Il- 
11. *Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. lustration of the Progress of British 
12. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. ee 
> eaies 1 - tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Betham-Edwards (M.), Novels Engileh Newspapers: Chapters in 
t 


e History of Journalism. Two 








by: 
Felicia. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, ; Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 
post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. - he i PE RR ee 
Kitty. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. pene: We bes ar ne ag agen 
Bewick (Thomas) and _ his poten Sty Gramteahite, asia 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson, With 95 Leaves from a Hunting Journal 
Illusts, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 























BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: | Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $8.64. each; post 
8vo, ifustrated boards, 28. each. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 


Chronicles of No-Man’s 


Land. 
= Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 





Brand’sObservations on Popu- 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry EL tis. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Compete PorTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 





Vol. Il. EartierR Papers—Luck oF | 


Roarinc Camp, and other Sketches 
—BoHEMIAN Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 


Vol. III. TaLes OF THE ARGONAUTS | 


—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
Vol. IV. Gapriet Conroy. 
Vol. V. Storres — ConDENSED 
NovELs, &c. 
The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 


Prose and Poetry. With Introduc: | 


tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 


of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical 
Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. 
Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram. Cr, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A llovel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog 
Stories. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


| 
| 





and other 


Luck cf “ae Camp, and other | 
x: { 


Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, | 


picture cover, Is. 


Flip. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cl. 2s. 6d. | 
Californian Stories (including THE | 
Twins oF TaBLeE Mountain, JEFF | 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) Post | 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Maruja: A Novel. 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illust, | 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With | 


28 original 
GrerEnaway, Reproduced in Colours 
by Epmunp Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58. 
APhyllis of the Sierras, &c. Post 8vo, 
Illust. bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Drawings by Kare | 





The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a CoMPLETE ENGLISH 
Brsriocrapny. Cr, 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, 9s. 


Brewster (SirDavid),Works by: 
More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and KEp- 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 48. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Meme. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, a 


J. A. Smit. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 48. 
Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp BrypGeEs. Post 

8vo, illust. boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuGHEs. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziet. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem, 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas, 
Second Edition. 








Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poeti- 


cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BarRNarD, 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. 


Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 





Bucuanan (RoBERT), continued— 
Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 


The Heir of Linne. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by: 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18. each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 


Burton (Captain).—_The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times, By RicHaRD 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
tTon’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. THOMAS 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by THomas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. HerRNE SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post | 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isleof Man. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Cameron (Commander). — 

The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 

Privateer. By V. Lovetr CaMERon, 

R.N.,C.B. With Two Illustrations by 

P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 58. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 


Cameron (Mrs. +H. Lovett), 


Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 





Jullet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. | 





_| Carlyle (Thomas) : 


On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CarLyLe. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, Y al 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. dited by CHARLES 
Exiot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays es 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay 5 | ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the [liad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 188.; or separately, 6s. each. 


Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREw CHATTO 
— pan Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 


4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author, 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68, 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, 


Chronicie (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78, 6d. 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
By Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 


A Story. By J. MacLaren CoBBAN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Coleman (John), Works by: 


Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
byJ.C. Dotrtman. Crown 8vo, ls. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Players and Playwrights | have 


Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: {| Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHn GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. - 
Hide and Seek. Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT ye MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. [Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. : 
Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 

Joun GILBERT. 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
‘ortrait of WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Jonn GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurterand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HuGHEs. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurrer and J. Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and Sypney HALL. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

“I Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 


Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


A_Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 





| 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
Couns. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 


“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GzorGce Cot- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BucksTonE, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartH. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. Co-cguHoun. 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. (Shortly, 

Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 








y: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
- W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. [Shortly. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s ant oe Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28, 

Copyright. —A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright in 


Literary and Dramatic Works. B 
Srpney JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GeEorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBrerT Crappock. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 28. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Serres: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THAcKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert Brovucn, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each, 
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CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), continued— 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 8&4 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Gumming(C. F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 





simile and numerous full-page Illusts. | 
{nthe Himalayas and on the Indian | 


Plains. 
tions, 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


With numerous Illustra- 


With a 
Demy 





Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Cyples.—Hearts of Gold:.A 
Novel, By WiLt1amMCypies, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Grorce DaniezL. 
With Illustrations by Rosr. Cruixk- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. =! ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 


on the Choice of a Profession or | 


Trade for their Sons. By Francis 





7 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Coliected and Edited, with Memorial- 

| Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 


A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
| crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE MalIsTRE. 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


| De Mille—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
| extra, 3s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 








DavENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth | 


limp, 1s. 6d. 
Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 18. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to + eX Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


| 
| 


| A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 


1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpITION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About ——— with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMeER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; bf.-bound, 9s. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Alliu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Aes contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” — 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Apams, 





bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 
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Dictionaries, continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 

tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 

of-the-Way Matters. By ELrezer 





Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, | 


Early English Poets. 


Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d.; hf.-bd., 98 





Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- | 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by HENRY 
Irvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 





Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
(cities. | 


and Frolics. 
Poetical ingenuities and Eccentri- 
Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
_ Caught at Last! (Shortly. 


Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. 
F.S.A. With 38 








usts. New and 


Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. | 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 


Being a comprehensive Guide to the | 


Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
oto of the United "Kingdom and 


By Dr. Joun Doran, 
i, J 


| 


| 





America, from the Earliest to the Pre- | 


sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“‘Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. 





(In preparation. | 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, | 


cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. 
Critical and Explanato 
aphical Memoir by 
fat. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 
Chapman’s Works. 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 


, and a Bio- 


3 Vols. 


With Notes | 
M. GIFFORD, | 


Complete in | 


Translations, with IntroductoryEssay | 


by A.C. Swinsurne; Vol, III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 





Dramatists, THE OLD, continued— 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 6s. per Volume. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WituraM GirForp. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. Txtserton 


Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
(Shortly. 


Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, - E, R. PEaRcE EpGcumBE, 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Eggieston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarD EGGLEsToN. Post 8vo, illust. 

boards, 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Valwe, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
— Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
—. called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studies Re-studied: 
Sketches from Original 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 




















Historical 
Sources. 
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Englishman’s House, The: A 
. Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
4 ne . RicHarpson, Fourth Edition. 
ith Coloured Frontispiece and nearl 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., &c, Sixt 

dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 

_ 58 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SaMvEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and -Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 





Faraday (Michael), Works by: | 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 


The Chemical History of a Candle: | 


Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 


Audience at the Royal Institution. | 
ROOKES, F.C.S, | 


Edited by WILLIAM 
_ With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1tx1aM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners.” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art 








of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s | 


Treasury. By THomas KentTisH. With 


267 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : | 


The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A aged through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown gto picture cover, ls. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 











A New Edition, Re- | 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. | 


FITZGERALD (PERCY), continued— 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth 

Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 

Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 

Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

| A Real Queen. 





One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 
Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
— or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
. 6d. Shortly. 
Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
{ Shortly. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 


Wife: A Novel. By HARotp FREDERIC, 
Cheaper Ed, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


French Literature, History of. 
3 Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each, 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. BarTLE Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hain FRrRIsweEtu. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion,Objects, Income, Officials,&c, Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By Georce GLENNY. Post 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 18. 64. each. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 

Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew | 


there. By F.G. HEatH, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GarrETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1888. 1s. Monthly. In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. Mattizu 
Wiutuiams,F.R.A.S.,and “Table Talk,” 
by Sytvanus UrBan, appear monthly. 
*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88, 6d. 

each ; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November, In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Number for 1888 is entitled “‘ By De- 
vious Ways,” by T. W. SpriIcnutT. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Robin Gray. In Honour Bound. 
What will the | Braesof Yarrow. 
World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 


Queen of the lem. 
The GoldenShaft. 


Meadow. 
The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


Forest. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 














| 
| 
| 
] 








Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SeEr1xs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GitBert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S., “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden, By GrorGE 
Genny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WitiiaM Gopwin,. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28. 





| Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Baliad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpmunpD OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes, byT.M’Criz,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SaintE-BEUVE, 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopzpIa oF QuoTA- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited 7 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor's 


Wife : A Story. By Leonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 








Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHt and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HueFFer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 


Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate | 


isle. By Bret Harte, With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 





Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac isz, GILBERT, Harvey, 
and G. CruiksHANK. Medium 6vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 














Halliday._Every-day Papers. 
By AnpreEw Hatuipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28, 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FELix DE 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very age fob nag be A Difficult Tricks, 
White agic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Coloured Frontispiece and I1]lusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and _ profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. : 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WasHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
RussELtt Loweii, ARTEMUS ARD, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte, By 
Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Grorcr 
WuarTon Epwarps, Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph 
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HawTHORNE (JULIAN), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—oraName. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

A_Dream and a Forgetting. By 
Jutian HawTuHorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GeorcGe Heatu, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp; 28. 6d. each, 


Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 





Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Henderson.— Agatha Page: A 


Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a ee Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscHELes, 2 Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CurisTIE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
14s. (In preparation, 


Hoey.—The Lover’s Creed. 
By Mrs. CasHet Hoey. With Frontis- 


piece by P. Macnas. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 











Hindley (Charles), Works by : 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 

Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 

Edited by CHartEs HInDLeEy. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TxHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
GorRDON Hecate, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 


A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBY.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hopkins—* ’Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28, 
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Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarpD HEn- 
cist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. ae 2i 

Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpMuND OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 





sioned by the Government of the | 


Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasteurR's new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tuem. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Ingelow.— Fated to be Free: A 


Crown 
post 8vo, 


Novel. By JEAN INGELow. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
illustrated boards, 28. 
Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. Per- 
Pay Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 





James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl., 18. 6d. 

Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air, 
extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WaLTER Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 
nature. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 








Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curlosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 64. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—_Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Le1cu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GirFrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vois., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 68. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
‘wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersnaw, Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 
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Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 64 





Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
inal Editions, with many Pieces 
fitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘“ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 78. 6d. 


Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHartes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Firz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 








Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
ments.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WIL.1AM Lane. Illustrated 
b Ta | hundred Engravings on 
Wood, rom Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by 
Stanvtey LaneE-Poore. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, each, 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By FLorENcE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,, 3a. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 





Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d 





Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 


mance of Scottish Life. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. [Shortly. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crutx- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Linskill—Iin Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskILt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,’ &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 3s.64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad gpses, of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencn Durr 


Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations by 
W. J. HENNEssy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 


By Joun K. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JusBILEE Epirion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
—— McCartny, M.P., and Mrs, 

AMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Magician’s Own Book Low 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 








MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By Georce Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE 
GosPEL Women. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrGAN Soncs.—Vol. 3. VioL1n SonGs. 
Sones oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams, ROADSIDE PoEMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BaLiaps. ScoTtcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTEsS: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THz PorTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant’s Heart. SHADows.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GoLpEN Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DAYLIGHT.— 
Vol. 10. THE CruEL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. Tue CAastite. THe 
Broken Sworps. THE Gray WoLrF. 
UNcLE CorneELIvs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 64. each. 


Macdoneli.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AcNes MAacponeLt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By RoBert MacGREGoR. Post &vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 


Cuarces Mackay,LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
Wit.raM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d, each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Ilius- 
trations by THomas R, Macguorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguorp. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macovorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 
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Magic Lantern (The), and its | Marx Twarn’s Works, continued— 


Management: 


V including full Prac- 
tical 


irections for producing the 


Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, “a | 


— Lantern Slides. 

EPWORTH. 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Countr 

House. Post 8vo, cloth lien, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, in ag omy 8s. 
is Life worth Living Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s 


Mallory’s sg? Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man -Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ Mark Twatn’s PLEASURE 
Trip”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Fraser. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 

















and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, | 


With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 1171 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78.6d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Prince and the Pauper. With | 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition, | 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64.—Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s. 


With 10 Iilustrations. } 








The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78.6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
&vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s.6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1am Girrorp. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 6s. 





Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MAsTER- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BranpDER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALicE Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S, GILBErt. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char:ty — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Vol. 

Original Plays by W. S GiLsertT. 
SEconp Serigs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 

JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 
By OLIveR WENDELL Howmes. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
KeEmprT. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FitzGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (LEIGH. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton. [MacGREGoR. 

Pastimes and Players. By Robert 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttocx. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMoNDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. sd H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GerorceE Du MauriEr. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucn Row ey. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. HuGu 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIx DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea. B 
SENIOR. (THORNBURY. 

Old Stories Re-told. By WaLterR 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


WILLIAM 





Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl, extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl., 1s. 6d. 








Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous IIlusirations by F. E. Lummis 
and F.O,C. Darvey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHarLes DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour. BY A. E. Sweet and J. ARmMoy. 
Knox, Editors of “Texas Sittings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.64. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 


Miller. — Physiology for the 
vouttg; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. 9. Fanwice 
MiLter, Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Mores- 
worth, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 64. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication ; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrizFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PetTiz, 
R.A, W. Q. Orcnarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirtTer, A.R.A.,CoLin Hunter, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetn, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, ss THOMAS 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R, Herne SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64, 


Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the bert. : 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. MAcKENZIE BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.60. [Preparing, 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. |A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. [Shortly. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Curistig Murray and H. HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 18.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconstield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
AFreak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GEorGEs OuneET, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. 
from the French by F. Casnet Hoey. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. (Preparing. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by : 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArtHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 64. each. ; 
ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
he Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


O’Reilly.—Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. | Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. Cecil Castle- 

Chandos maine’s Gage. 














Feap. 8vo, 





Translated * 


Oumpa, continued— 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Idalia. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. | Ariadne. 

In a Winter City. 


Friendship. 
Moths. | 
Pipistrello. 
In Maremma. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Wanda. 
Frescoes. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Bimbi. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F, 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EpiITI0N, illust. bds., 28. 





Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 


ina Tale. B 
ANDER, B.A. E 


the late J. H. ALEx- 
dited by 


. A. Pace. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 





Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 


History of). 


Showing the State of 


Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JosepH Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and roo Illus- 


trations, 7s. 6d. 


[Preparing, 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 


How to 
Advice. 


et most Benefit from Medical 
y W. KniGut, M.R.C.S.,and 


E.KniGut,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 





Paul Ferroll: 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 





Payn 


(James), 


Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 


Walter’s Word. 


Less Black than we’re Painted. 


By Proxy. 


Under One Roof. 


| High Spirits. 


AConfidential Agent. 


I ———— SSS 
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Payn (JAMEs), continued— 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Some Private Views. ‘ 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28.each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
in. Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 
Glow-Worm Tales. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shortly. 





Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 


MARGARET AGNES PauL. With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 
Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Witiram Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonz 
Lev1, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, REED. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 








— 


Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. boards, 2s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

—— and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MAcKARNESS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 

with Notes Critical and Historical, and 

a Life of Plutarch, by Joxun and 

WILLIAM LANGHORNE. wo Vols., 

8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Pog. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAuDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BBLL-PRAED and Justin McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

ymasten of Time and Space. With 

llusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 

orkers. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
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Rabelais’ Works. Faithfull 
Translated from the French, wit 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTavE 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. RamBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 

ILDES, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated. by 
WiILuiaM SMALL. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography ofa Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Ivlust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. I- 
lustrated by CHaRLEs KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fiuves, A.R.A., and Wm, SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT BaRnNEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fitpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Karte 
CRAUFORD. [CouLpEry. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Txos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 

atter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P, Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBry, 
Percy Macguorp,and JoserH Nash. 

Theduilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseru Nasu. 

Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 





Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 





Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Richardson. — A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. oe 
JAMIN Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 78. 64. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 

















Robinson (F. W.), Novels by : 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each, 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
Bevuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 








Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddies and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 





”~ 
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Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64 each, 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
$vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
fn the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
= Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 


*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘Ciark Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,” price 36s. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 


By GeorGe AvuGcustus Sata. Post 
_ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Noveis by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.|Lion In the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 

traced boards, 2s. 

Gideon’s Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Science-Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Taytor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, gre Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
6s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 5s. each, Cases 
for Binding, 1s. 6d. each, 


| 








“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘* White 
Magic.” By W. H.Cremer. 300] llusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CrEMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actu: 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
_By W.Senior. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2s.6d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By dames H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLtount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DRozsHouT’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morr Smitn. Cr, 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFRED 
Rorre. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGrEr- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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Sharp.—Sanpriel: A Novel. By 
. Wrtiiam SHarp. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, [Shortly. 


Shelley.— The CompleteWorks 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 

tated by RicHarpD HERNE SHEPHERD. 

Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

3s. 6d. each. ‘ 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Coases ondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering ew (the only complete 
version); Queen ab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘‘ Revolt 
of Islam”) ; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Mansiaatost; The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. \ 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
hlets ; A Refutation of Deism ; Letters to 
eigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 
Fragments. 

Vol. Il. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, to 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted I\lustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: Tne Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
he pesca Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 1ofull-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).— Personal 


Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 














Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
ACOB LaRwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 








The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. Post 
8vo, portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LoNSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 


Dark. ByArTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts,, 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
Foreicn RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
Foreicn ReEsipEnT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PauLtVasiIL1. 
Trans. by RapHaEL LEeDos DE BEav- 
ForRT, Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 68. [Preparing. 




















| 
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Spalding.—Elizabethan Demon- 
ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SPALDING, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Cr, 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. MorGAN. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—.Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Ropert B. WorMALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 98. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travels with a Donkey in the 

Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. CRANE. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. ey 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, buckram 
extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, is. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, buckram extra, 
6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and cther Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 

Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Memories and Portraits. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. A New Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. 


By Bay e St. Jonn, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

















Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarrEN STopparp. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d, 


Storics from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Heten_and ALicE Z1m- 
MERN. Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 


age Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
Tied Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 
Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.64, 


Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. leg Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. First SeRIgs 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Szconp SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.64, 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 68. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of 

Poems: Crown 8vo, 68. [Shortly. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author 7 Cc, 
Hottren. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PoruLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist :A Book for 
Home and School. With 366 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 














_<_ TP vaparing. 
Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 


Darc,’’“**Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” “‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
ag Sketch. fo H. J. JENNINGS. 

ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 
Sketches by WiLLt1AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Moy THomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

















Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WacFrorD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 64. CHEAPER EDITION, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. _ 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 

Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated: boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. '! Anne Furness, 

Trollope(T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADoLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGe- 


niEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38.64.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mis. | 
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tress Judith: A Novel, By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Huguenot Faniily. With Illusts, 
Buried Diamonds, 
Disappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo, 
Van Laun.—History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
_Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 64. each. 
Villari.— A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa Vitvari. Fcap. 
__8vo, picture cover, Is. 





Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : | 


The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- 
tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baranetage (1888). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baror *‘s of the United Kingdom, 
short Bio,raphical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, en, the results of 
the recent General Election. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knignee, and House of 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 











Watrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 

Haunted London. By WALTER 

TuHornsBury, Edited by Epwarp 

Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 

by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 
Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Wittram M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Juius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure _in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freperick Boy te. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GzorGeE DaniEL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rosr. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de Hessze-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey, 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuarves Hinpvey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEWw. Illustrated. 
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WanDERER’s LIBRARY, THE, continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated. by WaLtis Mackay. 

Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CuHarLtes DupLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS._ Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
se paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 

eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 

The Roll nf Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 

Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 
intervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Ocr., 1886, JAN., May, and Oct., 1887, 
and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c, With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 


tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and ‘a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its. Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. 7 
ABRAHAM S, WiLks and CuHarues F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 





Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Uniform with his “ Whistler 9. Ruskin: 
Art and Art Critics.” 


Cr. 8vo, 1s. 


\ 








1 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 18. Monthly. 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts., 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts,, 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavairy Life. 

Regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 


_ Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
b . 


y: 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex.,6s. [ Shortly. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A era § of Curious, Quaint, and 

Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 

Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 

cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78.64. ; half-bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
he House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FatrHo.t,F.S.A, 
Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by Git- 
BERT GAUL. Cr. 8vo, 58, 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKI£ 
Coruins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
Besant. 3 Vols.,cr.8vo, [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. By R. E. FRANcILLON. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


(Shortly. | 


Doctor Rameau. By GEorGES OHNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 
TyTLeR. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo. 

A Freak of Fate. By Atice O’Hanton. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


By Saran 


Sanpriel. By Witi1amM SHarp. Crown 
_ 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


(Shortly. 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lrsrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelvers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 





MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. ~~ Law and the 


Hide and Seek. ady. 
The Dead Secret. | TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 


Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “! Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
New Magdalen. The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY FAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen, 
King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 

Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capei Girls. 
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PiccaDILLy Nove s, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY #}ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 
Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” > 
lone. 

Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


| By Proxy. 





| Written in Fire, 


PiccaDILLy NovELs, centinued— 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Faréne. Bimbi. 
ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. | Frescoes. 
Signa. [ine. in Maremma. 
Princess Naprax- | Othmar. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

" BY F#AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 

berd. 5 
Walter’s Word. 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. Canon’s 
Talk of the Town. 
High Spirits. | Giow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. |In Peril and Pri- 
A_ Confidential | vation. 

Agent. | Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
it is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 


| The Course of True Love. 


The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 

BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 
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PiccapDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Player 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
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| Procamny. ‘Novazs, minnie 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 

Mistress Judith. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. arg 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Mald, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE, 


Ready-Money a 
With Harp and Cro 


This Son of Vulcan. I" My Little Girl. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fieet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack, 

Children of Gibeon. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabrie} Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | 
The Master of the Mine. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. Queen of Hearts, 


Basil. My Miscellani 
Hide and Seek. Washam In White. 


The Dead Secret. ' The Moonstone. 
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CHEAP PopuLaR NOVELS, continued— 
Wirxte Cotuins, continued. 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. |‘! Say No.’ 
TheTwoDestinies | The Evil Genius. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False 
BY M. }. COLQUHOUN. 
Every inch a Soldier. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
: BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The sane or, Port Salvation. 
BY 


JAMES DE MILLE, 
Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. |, Archie Love!!l. 
BY M. satis: seer * Ca: 


Felicia. | ge 
wet EDWARD EGCL STON. 


Yay PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen, 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 

Prefaced by vag oe eter FRERE, 


renee HAIN 
AIN tpRIS WELL. 


One of Tw 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 


CueEap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

What will the! Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 

In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 

In Love and War.| Fancy Free. 

For the King. Mead and Stream. 

In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream. 

Queen of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 

A Heart’s Problem 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick torn 
Y JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueten’ 's oe) Country Luck. 
Bly Aiea ig HALLIDAY 
meals Day Pape 

BY LADY POSUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The Howe of Raby. 
phi Sopa or HOPKINS. 
'Twixt aa and D 
BY MRS, ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Bree 
Y JOHN LEYS. 


The Lindsey. 
ARY LINSKILL, 
In os e for a Soul. 
. LYNN LINTON. 
Patrioln aaa 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 























Cueap Popucar NovELs, continued— 
E, Lynn Linton, continued— 

The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love.” | tone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 


Neighbours. The Comet of a 
My Enemy’s Season, 

Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 


Linley Rochford. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
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CrEaP PopuLar NovELs, continued— 


BY MARGARET 


AGNES PAUL. 


Gentle and Simple. 
BY AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect ‘Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

& Woman’s Ven- 
eeance. 

cecil’s Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe | 

The Family Scape- 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 


Him. 
Mirk Abbey. [Won 
Not Wooed, but 
Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 





Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


The Evil ~ | 
BY 


Lost Rose. 


. H. MALLOCK,. 


The New Roanubties 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame. 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 


Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


BY }. MASTRENAR. 
alf-a-dozen Daughte’ 


BY BRANDER 


MA iT TH EWS. 


A Secret of the Sea. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go. 
BY 


Mr. Dorillion. 


Y MRS. ee WORTH. 


ee De Recto 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ALife’sAtonement 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the 
Sea. 

Val Strange 


Old Blazer’s Hero. 


Hearts. 

Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Nature, 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune. 


BY cnet O'HANLON, 


The Unforesee 
B 


ze MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


| The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY, 


Phoebe’s. Fortunes. 
BY 


OUIDA, 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Signa. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
‘In a Winter City 


TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. | Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Wisdom, Wit, and 
Pathos. 








grace. A Confidential 
Foster Brothers. Agent. 
Found Dead. Some Private 


Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her | For Cash Only. 
HumorousStories | Kit: A Memory. 
Gwendoline’s Har- | The Canon’s Ward 
vest. 
£200 Reward. | Holiday Tasks. 
BY C. L. PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 


Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 





Valentina. | The Foreigners 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana, The Jilt. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Talk of the Town. 


ee 
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CHEAP Poru.aa Novess, continued— CHEAP Popuan Novets, continued 


BY AMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers. and Shelibacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Vovage ¢ to the ar 
AYLE ST. JOHN. 
A PS mk Fam ; 
BY GEORGE dee STUS SALA. 
Gaslight and D rat t. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring oO’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
? ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries val Heron Dyke. 


The Sar ay Hoo 
BY R.A " STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New arr i hts. | —— 

“ THOM 
seating’ Proud Maisie. 
The Violin- a ih 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Lif 

B WALTER “THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 

BY 7. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell’s Folly. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK AIN. 

Tom Sawyer. 





| A Tramp Abroad. 


MARK Twain, continued. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER,. 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige: 
iii ee red Lp enneared 


Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F, WOOD. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
B ADY WOOD, 
Sabin 


a. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Brer 
HartTE, {Bret Harte, 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HawTHORNE,. 
A Dream and a Fo etting. By ditto, 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
se Polly Pemberton. By the 
or of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.GraHAm, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa Vitvart, 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANcILLON, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun Coteman, 
trated by J.C. age 
Beyond the Gates. ! E. S. PHELPs, 
Old Maid’s Paradise. E.S. Pueps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PxHexps, 
Jack the Fisherman. B ve. S.PHELPs, 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 

Justin H. McCartny, MM. le 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H McCartny; M.P, 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Speicnr. 
By Devious Ways. By T.W.SpeicurT. 
The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON. 


Illus- 


J. OGDEN AND CO, LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C, 
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